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O you have departments 
for Manual Training, 
Domestic Science, Shop 


and Forge work in your 
school? 


If you do, you'll be glad 
to know that the ORR & 
LOCKETT HARDWARE 
COMPANY handle the most 
complete stock for equipping 
and maintaining these depart- 
ments in the world. 


You’ll be glad because this 
knowledge simplifies your 
buying problem. A single or- 
der placed with us will cover 
all your requirements and do 
away with ‘‘shopping around.”’ 


Think of the Time 
=== and 
Money this Saves. 


We are selling Manual 
Training, Domestic Science 
and Shop Equipment to 
schools and colleges from 
Porto Rico to Oregon, and from 
Texas to Maryland. Our prices 
are reasonable and we guaran- 
tee prompt shipment. Try 
ORR & LOCKETT on your 
next order and be enrolled 
among our satisfied customers. 








DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLE 





BENCH No. 10 


OCKETT Chicago, 
HARDWARE C9 


Ill. 
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Quoting low is one thing. Making good is an- 
other. We do both. Wecan afford it, being a depart- 
ment of the Genuine Bangor Slate Co., the largest 


manufacturers of slate in this country. Therefore 
when in need of 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


it will pay you to get our quotation. Before decid- 
ing on blackboards at all, it will pay you to invest a 
cent in a postal card and request our free booklet 


on how to judge, how to install and how to specify 
blackboards. 


For Supplementary Reading 
and School Libraries 


E HAVE a full and complete stock from which 
to make immediate shipment of orders, and 
can supply all the requirements in Supple- 
mentary Reading and School Library Books of 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION, PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 
COLLEGES, ETC. 


' — ALSO — 
This puts you to no obligation and is sure to give 


you some valuable information. 


The Penna. Structural Slate Co. 


Pell Bldg., Easton, Pa. 


ENGLISH CLASSICS for Study and Reading. 
TRANSLATIONS, both Literal and Interlinear. 
FRENCH AND GERMAN TEXTS for class use. 
ALL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS. 


Our CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS, and our 
STANDARD LIBRARY CATALOGUE OF 2,500 APPROVED BOOKS 
will assist in ordering and will be 
sent promptly on request. 


GENUINE BANGOR SANITARY SLATE FOR SCHOOLS 


ESTIMATES AND QUOTATIONS 
FURNISHED PROMPTLY 


The Baker and Taylor Co. 
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If interested in BLACKBOARDS send for our booklet. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Why you need them. How to install them in your school rooms, 
For anything in slate—ask us—we want to show you. 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO,., Inc. 


First National Bank Bidg. Rooms 6, 7 and 8. BANGOR, PENNA. 
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The Frictionless Sliding Table of the 


‘*TANNEWITZ” Double Revolving Arbor Saw Bench ~ 


The Sliding Table of this machine rests upon thirteen hardened 
Ball Bearings. Imported balls and ground cones and rollers are used. 
Consequently this table runs as smoothly and as freefrom friction as the 
finest workmanship can make it. It requires the least possible effort to 
start in motion and stop it. The ordinary sliding gauge is laborious 
beside it. Being supported and confined in place solely by these Ball 
Bearings, it may be tilted to an angle of 45 degrees and used in that 
position with as little effort as in the horizontal position. A student 
can use this table with perfect ease and safety. It responds instantly to 
his touch. The old style tables were a hardship to use. This new 
table makes it a pleasure. The operator can give his entire attention 
to the saw passing thru the stock. There is no resistance or appreciable 
momentum to overcome. This is but one of the many carefully devised 
features of this our latest machine. It is truly an ‘‘up-to-the-minute”’ 
saw bench. Four of these machines have been purchased for use in 
the local Manual Training High School which shows how well they 

are thought of at home. We illustrate and 
describe this machine in detail in our new 
literature. May we send it to you? 
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In selecting wood working equipment for your school get the best. Each 
CRESCENT jointer has safety guard. You can have the machine equipped with 


the CRESCENT 
Safety head at a 
slight additional 
cost. The safety 
head eliminates the 
possibility of serious 
accident to the oper- 

ator of a jointer. 
The CRESCENT safety head is 
durable, convenient to operate, and 
hasa very efficient method of setting 
the knives, something not found on 
all safety heads. Find out all about 
these features. Ask for our cata- Grand Rapids 
log describing band saws, saw ta- i , 

bles, shapers, jointers, variety wood | ) Mich. 
workers, planers, swing saws, disk grinders, borers and Universal wood workers. : 


The Crescent Machine Co., 
No. 6 Columblie Street LEETONIA, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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i. THE TEACHERS oJ 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SUITE 822, 28 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
Over 34,000 Positions Filled 29th YEAR 
We are prepared to fill emergency vacancies of all kinds from the kindergarten 
to the superintendency. 
Write, wire or telephone and quick action will be taken. 
Other Offices: Bostes, New York, Washington, Denver, Portiand, Berkeley, Los Aageles. 


THE ADAMS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


AIMS TO RENDER EFFICIENT SERVICE. 
NO CHARGE TO SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 


J. PORTER ADAMS, Manager, 154 West Randolph Street, Chicago, III. 


CONTINENTAL 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Bowling Green, Kentucky 


has recently placed from ONE to TWENTY-NINE teachers in 
each of 26 States and Canadian Provinces. 
It recommends carefully, accurately, directly. 
It registers teachers FREE. 


MANUAL ARTS BUREAU 2herica 


The only teachers’ agency in the U.S. dealing EXCLUSIVELY in Manual 
Arts and Vocational subjects. 
Manual Training, Drawing, Domestic Economy 


Roy L. Dimmitt, Manager BIRMINGHAM, ALA 








The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


21 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Covers the South. Places all classes of teachers. 
Boards. Great demand for Spectalicte. 


COLUMBIA, 
Ss. C. 


Recommends to School 
Write for ‘‘A Plan.’’ 


T BREWER: 


TEACHERS’ 
AGEN C ¥ 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 
12 ‘Roberts Street, 


NORTHERN TEACHERS? AGENCY, FARGO, WN. D. 


The demand for good teachers at good wages in all <a is constant in this north- 
west. You will like to teach here. Now is the time to enroll. 
Write us today for blanks and literature. 


W. L. STOCKWELL, PRESIDENT. MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, MANAGER. 
State Supt. 1903-11 14 veara Co. Supt. Cass Co. 





B. F. CLARK 


CHICAGO, STEINWAY HALL 23rn0 YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE SPOKANE, WASH. PEYTON BLOCK 


MIDLAND SPECIALISTS’ AGENCY 


Station A, Spokane, Wash. 
The ONLY SPECIALISTS’ Agency in the Great Northwest. We have great op- 


portunities for Specialists in every line. School Superintendents and College Presidents 
can find just the teacher wanted through this Agency. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 623 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 





Nearly ten thousand positions filled. Our booklet ‘* Teaching as a Business’’ carefully 
revised. Interesting facts about the business side of your profession. Sent free. 
Western Offices: Spokane. Washington, Boise, Idaho 
THAT MID-YEAR VACANCG WILL RECEIVE CAREFUL 


ATTENTION AT OUR HANDS 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


SMITH BUILDING, ST. Louis, MO. Write or wire J. RICHMOND, Manager 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


PAUL YATES, Manager 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


The following is a reliable list of Teachers’ Agencies to whom superintendents of schools 
and ochact beard womneibers my apply at any time for the filling of any position. 





THE SCHOOL BOARD... 
~— 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country, 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


-THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Backed by twelve years of successful experience in supplying first-class teachers in 
alllines, we solicit a share of your patronage for1912. Write us early. 
E. C. ROGERS, MANAGER 20 ©. GAY STREET COLUMBUS, OHIO 








THE McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
J. F. McCullough A Successful School and College Bureau (Geo. 7. Palmer 


Placing the right teacher in the right place is our business. The attainment of highest 
efficiency in this particular is our ideal. § When in need of teachers write us, We will 
give you a square deal. We handle only direct calls from school authorities. 
80 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Manual Training 


When wanting ateacher ofan industrial sub- 


a Economy We copnty industrial teachers exciostvely. 
rawing : ' 

Commercial | Wyatt Industrial Teachers’ Agency 
Agricultural E. M. Wyatt, Mgr. © 631 Harvard St., HOUSTON, TEX. 








THE NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY ws. mctean, A/c. Robertson 
204-05 Providence Building, DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


BRAINS AND EXPERIENCE 


Are Behind the Discriminating Service of the 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


These things count when School Officials Desire Good Teachers and when Good Teachers Desire Advancement. 
They will count in helping YOU. We are Not a Free Registration Agency. Ask for Bulletin 20 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Prop. 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, NW. Y. VINCENT B. Fisk, = 


™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 27,2°S70% 


120 Boylston Street, 


Recommends Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of School 
mnanepeas. 





COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate thruout 
the entire West. We fill positions in Kindergartens, Grammar Schools. 
High Schools, Commercial and Normal Schools, Colleges and Universities, 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, Room 913 First National Bank Bldg 
Denver, Colo. Eastern Office: Lemayne Trust Bidg., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Southern Office: 12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


AN AGEN CW 

f i d tells 

you about them “MMe MMMM Suvedtoreconmenda teacher 
RECOMMEND s 


and recommends you 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BanveEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


that is more. Ours 
SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, S55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 


Oldest and best known in U, 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 


is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


Also recommend Athletic 
Coaches who can teach academic 


MANUAL TRAINING 


We supply seaule tpete Siees o4 enema, 
0 ° 
EXCLUSIVELY DOMESTIC ECONOMY than a third of the State Universi- 


ties selected our candidates. 

The Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
ROBERT A. GRANT, Mar. 
WEBSTER GROVES, ST. Louis, MO. 
ARE YOU IN NEED OF A GOOD TEACHER IMMEDIATELY? !¢ 0. write or wire 


our expense, and we wiil wire you qualification of some good available teacher, at once. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


328 Empire.Bidg., Denver, Colo. WM. RUFFER, A. B., Manager. 


TAKE THE INITIATIVE 


HE best teachers have to be gone after. We can help you locate them. We 
will send you typewritten, bound reports regarding candidate’s academic and 
professional education, teaching experience, certificates, age, health, personal- 
ity, discipline, tact, expressive power, enthusiasm, loyalty and popularity. isn’t 
this kind of service worth trying? Write us regarding your vacancies to-day. 


BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE, DENVER 


COMMERCIAL BRANCHES 
PHYSICAL TRAINING 


teachers of 
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WHATEVER YOU DO | could only find that Note-Book. 


Here | have spent fifteen minutes--” 
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Dear Instructor, how many 
au] times do you know yourself to 
have said these identical words, 
7} when each minute’s search be- 


i came more irritating? Or, how 
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fusion caused by those which 
now and then happened to 
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)j to the floor? The inefficiency 
“ij resulting from such _ lack of 
system is surely apparent. 
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otha fulfills the requirements. As each 
ve will student enters the room, he deposits 
his book in a compartment assigned 
Manual Training Bench No. 15 to him and bearing his number. After 
5 all have entered one glance will satis- 
RELIABLE MANUFACTURER OF eee cata fy you who the saiatieee are without 
ub- ° e spending time for a roll call. Time of collection will be saved and the 
icy: Manual Training Benches books will be out of the way, free from dust and so simply classified 
ely. that each one will be at your fingers’ end at alltimes You owe it to 
FOR EVERY TYPE OF INDUSTRIAL yourself to make your work more pleasant and profitable. 
icy AND TRADE EDUCATION | 
TEX. ees Get Our Catalog More information will be sent if desired. 
rei: C. CHRISTIANSEN KEWAUNEE MFG. CO. 
ertson 
heathen of Huaities LABORATORY FURNITURE 
> ia KEWAUNEE, - - WIS. 
2219 Grand Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
CY 
ietin 20 : 66 = 
ne Grand]] Means Quality OLIVER 
‘ON Rapids [|] In School Furnishings 
phe We spare no expense to make Grand Rapids MANUAL TRAI Ni NG FORGES 
School Furnishings the most dependable and 
y desirable Equipment for every Department. Built expressly for 
— Educational In- 
chools. stitutions. 
rsities, 
+ Manual Training Hundreds of them 
Benches now in use and 
} giving perfect 
y beans Domestic satisfaction. 
teacher Science Tables 
ree We plan equip- 
N.Y Laboratory ments and our 
Furniture Engineering Dep't 
YORK | is at your service. 
tor. | 7 a Drawing Tables y 
——* | and Cabinets Write for full par- 
thietic ticulars to us. 
“of, Wie Wall Cases 
yO 
in. More 
Univers: OLIVER MACHINERY CO. 
- Tool Cabinets rh 
it Baveas Grand Rapids, Michigan 
an. . 
UIs, MO. Special 
. r B h Offi : 
Furniture ane eieaton 
e or wire 
eeds, at NEW YORK 
at once. 
SY, CHICAGO 
mite ST. LOUIS 
V E We have a Department for the a of LOS ANGELES 
—~ special furnishings involving your own ideas. onarwiie 
m. e 
emic and GRAND RAPIDS HAND SCREW CO. ‘atthe 
persona: 1428 Front Ave., N. W. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. : oreign: 
e 8 
5 todas May We Send Catalogs? MANCHESTER,ENG. 
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School Soa 3oumnal 


When you specify 


STEEL CLOTHES LOCKERS 


for your school, club, or for any other use, specify 


HESS, STYLE B. 


There are many reasons why this locker is most suitable for all clothes locker pur- 
poses. We can’t say much here, and what we might say in print wouldn’t convince 
you to any great extent. 


BUT WE WILL SHOW YOU 


If you are buying or specifying lockers we will deliver, RIGHT IN YOUR OFFICE, 
free of all expense to you, charges prepaid, a finished sample showing the construction 
and finish of our lockers. You can examine it carefully and return it at our expense, 
the carrying charges to be paid at this end. Then you’ll know what GOOD lockers are 
like. You can see and test our FRAMELESS CONSTRUCTION, NEW WELDED, TUBULAR, PANEL 
DOOR, without a rivet or bolt showing — the NEW STEEL PIVOT HINGES and REINFORCED COR- 
NERS — YALE LOCKS, BEAUTIFUL BAKED ENAMEL FINISH. In fact, you’ll see a high class 
locker at a low class price, which will surprise and delight you. SAY YES, we’ll do the rest. 





FREE BOOKLETS 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co., ” cickco -" 


Milwaukee Office: 527 CASWELL BLOCK. 


Subscriber’s Free Service Department We invite all our readers to continue to ask questions of any 


kind on any subject, and we promise to answer them fully and 
promptly. If we must, we will investigate any problem specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial appropriations. 


If you are interested in the purchase of any of the items listed below, or if you want catalogs for your files, do not hesitate to check this list and 
mail it to the address given below: 





Adjustable Window Shades..... | Drinking Fountains .......... Motion Picture Machines...... Textbooks 
ee. PS eee EE etch cen c datas bees Natural Science Apparatus..... Agriculture 
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Athletic Field Apparatus...... Peee MMM LACHES... .........65 eg Ee A ESSEESLE STON PE Gib bbb. 6 6c dcecesesceceunkane 
SIL 5's viens 086s dacune ses Fire Escapes ............. tees Phy teal Geography Susclics... PUNE nn csiecacsséanéann 
Chistes : . First Aid Cabinets............. freer waa 7. os Biology 
ae ore eee, DER ae sadn 0004 60 44004008 eee ne seerE ates ie ee 
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NE. nes eseertnaises¥es Fumigators . Plumbing Fixtures ........... usiness Law ..........++sse0: 
SL: pcc-cwsdnane Fie — Portable Schoolhouses ........ Chemistry settee eee eee ee eeees 
PE. Satta posedccesersvacecs ea ae ahaa eRe Printing Supplies ............. Civil Government ....... ee 
ED. is dcbccgosavedeee ee RE ee pret: Program Clocks............... Composition and Rhetoric..... 
MN lal eal aaa Projection Lanterns........... Dictionaries see ee eee eeeseeeees 
Caps and Gowns............... eas Rubber Matting............... Domestic Science...........+.. 
en at Gymnasium Apparatus......... ey — i ee English Literature............. 
Class Pins ....... cbh Canoes Heating Apparatus............. Se we Dien “ RSaSESS NRSC OH French .........sseseeeeeeeees 
Costumes for Plays............ ae yeaa gaa anda Sewage Disposal .............. OR so sscccctecvcescesee 
Crayons ; ih ak dae is aw os Scientific Apparatus .......... Geology .........seceeseeceees 
Deafening Quilt .............. Janitor Supplies .............. an Operators............ Geometry ......-...eseeeeeeees 
Dictionaries Sal Oe Kindergarten Supplies rere er Ss ating A ee eS ee See ee SS German eee eee eee eee eee eeeeee 
Distomes CHESFOSTOP SES Laboratory Furniture ......... one Equipment cee reese escoes Greek SOC eeCooeeeresscecesceeess 
ities. fo Laboratory Shade Hoist........ StAtIOMEY ..- eee eee eeeeeeees SEUMOOEY ccc cccssccccsscccceses 
D a ener aes Library Shelving .............. Statuary ..--sseeeeeeeeeeeee ees Language and Grammar....... 
omestic Science Equipment.. EE S0denk0040se0ss ee Sweeping Compounds.......... BE 8s n04sis b6des0 cu eseneeen 
5 ENCheS ........seeeeeeeeeee RMU 650s cece scescecacesocss eee Machines............... Manual Training ..........ces¢ 
Oe en rer ee Manual Training Benches.... ‘elephones ......... se eeeceees CR ae 
ee a ae ree ia RR remperature Regulation ...... Nature Study ..........seceees 
Drawing Supplies ............ Correspondence Schools .. —— — sd ai hci lea eee + ieee 
Tables ... azo Rage waieeee  igMNdhs a4 cirenesdese ss ses TRCWEMRD serccsoccesecceces Physiol d Hygi 
V laamine Gucteme | ysiology an ygiene...... 
: ne Systems Political Economy...........+- 
WM. GEO. BRUCE, Publisher, Milwaukee, Wis. gn nae tanh POND wesc cvsscdcscersvccesal 
Dear Mr. Bruce:— We are interested in the items as checked above. If | a ae eg SND. crcncedsontecedaumee 
you will place us in touch promptly with manufacturers or publishers, you I es EN 5 040.600s40000060Q0C—Ne 
will be of help to I Spellers tent e eee neeeeeeeeeeees 
Siened)............ oc nia CUE eM Water Pressure System........ BEI oc 00 cececcctsceeen 
(Signed) Weather Strips..... ste eceeeeee WOE co.cc ceecccscucessceeene 
GN is os ecccccccscecsccecs. BD sicvcat ccckss phaanbbs< deeds Wogdworking Machinery ..... | ZOOLOGY ...-- see eeeeeeeeeeees 
Official Bids NG Licking .usssealuVuseveivseindece ss caduclens Rel 
inca bAGCRAEO COS C64 c000000 oo WOME WP cacccccesesicevess 191.. 
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Maps and Globes WM. GEO. BRUCE, Proprietor WM. C. BRUCE, Editor in A ny 
p FRANK M. BRUCE, Publisher W. J. LAKE, Eastern Manager | 
| 
Publication Office: New York: 
a 9084 Metropolitan Life Bldg. 
nd McNally & Company in 129 
: ir great a baildin * "aeons Calenge | 
their 9 0 Milwaukee, Wis. 53 W. Jackson Blvd. 
supply every need in this line, | 
and of the highest quality. Vol. 45 NOVEMBER, 1912 No.5 | 
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Bonds For Sale 


Write for our list of 6% First Mort- 

S$ gage Gold Bonds, secured by property 

located in the heart of Chicago. Denom- 

inations, $500 and $1,000. Mention the 
American School Board Journal. Address 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co., La Salle and 


Time Has Come for American 
Map - Makers 


In other words, the time has 
come when an American House 
can supply you with not only 
the sum of European virtues in 
map-making, but with the fruit 
of their own long experience 
under different conditions—the 
combination, directed by all that 
American foresight, energy and 
ingenuity can suggest to meet 
the demands of the time. 





Obtained through the use of 
The De Pree Formaldehyde 


. Monroe 8ts., Chicago. 
Fumigator. 0 — 


EFFICIENT, CONVENIENT 
ECONOMICAL 


FEDERAL 


BUILT FOR SERVICE 


Steel Lockers 


They cost more 
Because ——— 
They are worth more 


All rooms in school bullding 
can be fumigated at the same 
time. 

We will positively guarantee you 
satisfaction on a trial order. 

Fill out this coupon and mail to 
THE DE PREE CHEMICAL Co., 

L ND, MICH., and receive 
free sample and information. 


All this is in your midst and 
at your command. 


Patented dune 30, 1903; Aug. 29, 1905; Oct. 25, 1910 Address 
This cut one-quarter actual size Send for our Catalog 


ST. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY MENEELY & CO. Federal Sieel Figlue (0, 
Stuckstede ro., rene. Old 4545 W. Homer St., Chicago 

_ Church Bells Beals and Chimes Baie |e DEL Be ! 

2735-2737 Lyon St.,cor. Lynch, St. Louis gamty 100 yous age, GLOBES 


$1.40 buys an 8-inch METAL 
PAPER TOWELS PLAIN STAND GLOBE, 
LIQUID SOAP 


slightly different from cut, 
Disinfectants — Cleaning Preparations — Sanitary Appilances 


but well worth twice the 
price—82 for coppered 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
ST. PAUL, DETROIT, WINDSOR, ONT. 


Rand McNally & Company 


Chicago New York 








CLASS PINS sinus 


NAG725 FACTORY TO YOU 
Deer For College, School, Society or Lodge 
i Tipt 


talog with attractive prices 
Mailed fr nrequest Eitherstyle of pins 
here illust i with any three letters and 
figures, o r two colors of enamel. Sterling 
Viver. 25¢ each: $2.50 doz.: Silver Plate, 10c each: $1.00doz. 
BASTIAN BROS co. 96 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER. . Y. 


Net Stand. 

$10 for a lock case set eight 
= maps—t7 for case of 4. 

“, Get our net prices. Every- 
thing for schools. 


L.A. MURRAY @ COMPANY 
Kilbourn, Wis. 








Unusually Attractive 
Elementary Books 





A Practice Book in Arithmetic 


By Harriet M. SHARPE, 
Teacher in Indianapolis Public Schools 


Fifteen Cents 


A book that fills a real need. Practical, attractive and inexpen- 
sive, it provides well-arranged material for rounding out the number 
work of the second year. The lessons may be used either as dictation 
or as seat work. The little problems are closely related to the interests 
of childhood. 


Mewanee: The Little Indian Boy 


By BELLE WILEY 


The son of a great chief who lived long ago, this little Indian 
boy will interest the children of today who read the vivid, dramatic 
story of his life. Suitable for second and third grade pupils. The 
artistic illustrations add much to the charm of the book. 


In Fableland 


The most delightful collection of Aesop's fables ever published 


By Emma SERL 45 Cents 


for school use. Bright dialogue and dramatic action give these wonder- 
ful old fables a permanent appeal to children of the first and second 
grades. Illustrated in artistic colors. 





Silver, Burdett & Company 


New York Chicago 
Atlanta Dallas 


Boston San Francisco 


Civics for Foreigners 


By A. A. Plass 


This is a practical book by an experienced 
teacher. The language is simple and the lessons 
are definite. They include the essential outlines 
of City, State, and National Government; give im- 
portant facts in U. S. History; show how the 
various government officers are chosen; describe 
the registration of voters, methods of voting, ete. 
The book includes a full statement of the legal require- 
ments for naturalization, with copies of the necessary 
papers, and drill upon the usual questions that are 
asked. The vocabulary, in Italian, German, Swedish, 
Polish, French, Greek, and Yiddish, includes all the 


words used in the book. 


Cloth. Illustrated. 192 Pages. 50 cents 


Other Good Books 


Harrington’s Lessons for Non-English Speaking People: 
Book I, 25c. Language Lessons, 25c. Book II, 30c. 


Moore’s English-Italian Language Book.......40c. 

FORD CU sc 3.<. cetaeaeds re ck ba 8 eka 0008 tee 

Dote’s The Young CiGGOiis css ccc cecscccg ess AS 
D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers 
Boston New York Chicago 


ive | GINN AND COMPANY 








= Atlanta Dallas 








Keller and Bishop’s 
Commercial and Industrial Geography (Grades 7-8) 
Allen’s Industrial Studies (Grades 7-10) 
Frye’s Home Geography and Type Studies (Grades 3-4) 
Frye’s Brooks and Brook Basins (Grades 4-6) 
Lawrence’s Old-Time Hawaiians (Grades 7-8) 
Ballou’s Footprints of Travel (Grades 6-12) 
Brigham’s From Trail to Railway (Grades 7-12) 
Gulliver’s Friendship of Nations (Grades 7-9) 
Shaler’s Story of Our Continent (Grades 7-12) 


Youth’s Companion Series: (Grades 4-8) 


Northern Europe The Wide World 
Strange Lands Near Home Toward the Rising Sun 
Under Sunny Skies 


Stories in a Geographical Setting: 


Aanrud’s Lisbeth Longfrock 

Andrew’s Seven Little Sisters 

Spyri’s Heimatlos 

Spyri’s Heidi 

Spyri’s Moni the Goat Boy 

Laboulaye’s Quest of the Four-Leaved Clover 


Ce 
—_ 4 Boston New York Chicago London 


Columbus SanFrancisco 


Readers That Are Readers! 


The New American School Readers 


are welcomed by all progressive educators. 








They meet every test of 


Careful Grading; Interest; New Material: Choice 
Selections; Sensible Treatment 


Superintendents and Reading Supervisors should 
see these books before making adoptions for the 
coming school year. 


Correspondence Solicited 
Let us tell you more about these books 








We publish a complete list of texts for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 





The Macmillan Company 
Prairie Ave. and 25th St., Chicago 


Boston New York Dallas San Francisco 
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A MODERN PANDORA’S BOX. WHAT WILL IT CONTAIN? 
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THE ATTENDANCE PROBLEM 


By W. CLEMENT MOORE 


Just 
school superintendents everywhere are giving 
considerable attention to the matter of school 
attendance. Enough of the school year has 
passed to enable them to make comparisons 
with the figures of previous years and thus de- 
termine whether sufficient gains have been 
made, and what the possibilities for increased 
attendance for the coming year, considered as a 
whole, might be. The problem is one that 
merits the most careful consideration from 
practically every person connected with the pub- 
lic schools. To teachers and superintendents, 
it means, if successfully solved, better results in 
school work because pupils regular in attend- 
ance seldom are failures, if they are normal 
children. And to members of boards of educa- 
tion and school officials generally, it means 
in most states an increase in the amount of 
state money to be received in that particular 
school district. For school moneys are usual- 
ly apportioned according to the number of days 
of school attendance. 

Investigation has proven that in each state 
every year, at least five per cent of the children 
of school age do not attend school at all, simply 
because school officials are not aware of their 
existence. Perhaps another five per cent at- 
tend not more than one third of the time, ete., 
so that it is safe to say that outside of those 
boys and girls who are regularly employed at 
some kind of work, and are excused from school 
a part of the time, there remains about twenty- 
five per cent of the total enrollment in the 
United States, who are absent from school one 
or more days out of every week. The loss to 
school districts through this loss in attendance 
may be clearly shown. If we accept the esti- 
mate that one child out of every four loses one 
day out of every five, then nearly five million 
children are losing a day a week or more, and 
5,000,000 days’ attendance at a per capita tax 
of only five cents per child, per day, would 
amount to a loss of $250,000 a week in the 
United States, due to other causes than illness, 
for the figures would of course be much great- 
er were we to count all absentees on account of 
illness. 

With but few exceptions all of the states now 
have compulsory school laws, but they need 
careful and rigid enforcement. That they are 
indifferently and laxly executed in places in the 
United States seems evident from reports re- 
ceived; that they are intelligently and fearless- 
ly carried out in many other places is equally 
evident. The importance of method in bringing 
about a better enforcement or reducing the 
necessity of enforcement in more places, is best 
understood when we think of the things that are 
being said about the failure of the school to 
vitally touch the life of the child, and when 
we remember that, to interest the child at all, 
it must be in school regularly enough to come 
under the best influences of the school. 


at this particular time of the year, 


The Remedy. 

For every il! there is a remedy. It is as 
true in the matt: 
thing else. We 
because it has bee: ed in many cases, and 
with success. As 1! ree 


school attendance as any- 
that the remedy exists 


cities are already 
struggling with the pr: and have various 
methods already in operation, plans will be 


suggested which may be adopted profitably by 
county superintendents, district, township and 
small city superintendents, or by boards of edu- 
‘ation where no superintendent is employed. 
Clearly, the first thing necessary is the taking 
of a complete school census. No board of edu- 
cation need hesitate to do this at once if it has 
not been done recently, for the gain in attend- 
ance will more than repay the cost. If a printed 
form cannot be obtained, a loose leaf record book, 
arranged as indicated in the illustration given 
below, will be found just the thing, as the com- 
plete census may be duplicated on a typewriter 
and a copy of the census belonging to each 
school placed on the principal’s desk, and the 
complete record of the district filed in the loose 
leaf book with the board or superintendent. 
Here is the data necessary. 


ile Parents n, 

Family | En- If no 
or Children; Age Address 

Name Guardian rolled why 

Merrill Charles James 14 No. 12 Yes | Deli- 


Charles! 10 WoodSt Yes = cate 
Helen 8 No 


It is best to arrange such a record in alpha- 
betical order, so that reference will be easy for 
teachers and principals, for during the first 
three or four weeks of each school year it will 
be necessary to refer to the list often to find out 
whether each member of each family is present, 
and in large schools it will be a constant help 
to principals in ascertaining where the trouble 
of lax attendance originates. In large systems 
the record may contain one or two additional 
columns for any information especially desired, 
as the Grade, Health, ete. 

Having perfected or completed the taking of 
the census, the next move of importance for 
boards and should be 
method of securing from teachers promptly at 
the close of each school month a report of at- 
It is true 
that in many sections teachers have so many re- 
ports to make that they are a burden, but a 
report of attendance must be made at the close 
of the month, and it will be a small matter 
to tell why pupils have been absent. A slip of 
paper in the register will be sufficient for the 
teacher to mark down the reasons given each 
day. Then at the end of the month a blank 
similar to the following may be filled out for 
the superintendent. 


superintendents some 


tendance with reasons for absences. 


Names of pupils absent 
three days or more during the month may be 


given. The following blank is good: 


Aa pase REASONS 
Pupil’s Name | Age | Parent | 4° a shauna Te - 
aress Abse A B Cc D E F 
y Parka ‘ — 15 N. 
Wm. Parker 12 James 8th St 10 


KEY: A 
E—Truant 


Iliness. B—Work. C 
F—Other Causes. 


Pleasure. D—Suspended 


Where superintendents are already requiring 
a large amount of work from teachers, it is a 
good plan to introduce such a method as the 
above gradually, by calling for the blank cer- 
tain months and devoting a large amount of 
time to the subject of attendance during these 
months. This is much better than not giving 
any attention at all to the subject. 

Such metheds will show just where the 
trouble lies. The next duty is to apply the 
remedy through the truant or attendance officer 








or superintendent himself. A visit direct to the 
home with facts and figures to show and com- 
pare; an earnest-talk with parents at the first 
visit and follow this up by more rigid methods, 

In the school itself everything should be done 
to make the school life of the child pleasant and 
profitable. The athletics must not be neglect- 
ed. Dr. Gulick tells us that 250,000 children 
drop out of the public schools each year practi- 
cally because the standards are too high and 
the teaching too dull. If this is true something 
must be done to make things more attractive, 
else we should not depend too much upon en- 
forcement. 

Finally, a word in favor of a small incentive, 
A banner for the room having the best attend- 
ance, a card for the pupil neither absent or 
tardy for the month, or the simple writing of 
names on a roll of honor—any or all will help. 
I know of one superintendent who gained 30,- 
000 days in one year in a small township simply 
through giving a little honor card to pupils 
perfect in attendance. The cost was about $5 
for the year, the increase in apportionment was 
over $2,000. It paid. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT IN THE SIX. 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


Schoolmasters of the present day have not 
changed very much from their predecessors of 
the sixteenth century. Even at that time they 
exchanged reports and programs and copied each 
other’s methods and plans. Evidence of this is 
borne out by an interesting set of rules discoy- 
ered at Walden, in England, in 1856, prepared 
by R. Coxe, scholemaster of Eton College in 
1530. They were lent or given to William Daw- 
son, Master of Chepyng Walden Grammar 
School, who followed the Eton and Winchester 
plans in the conduct of the institution over 
which he presided. R. Coxe was Headmaster 
of Eton five years, from 1530 to 1534, and was 
succeeded by Nicholas Udall, famous for the 
severity of corporal punishment which he in- 
flicted. William Dawson of Walden is spoken 
of by the chroniclers as “a profound Gramar- 
ion,” 

The rules of Coxe read: 

This ys the ordre of the same schole usyd by 
me R. Coxe scholemaster. 

They come to schole at VI. of the clok in the 
mornyng. They say Deus misereatur with a col- 
lecte. At IX they say de profundis and go to 
brekefaste. Within a quartere of an howere cum 
ageyne and tarry till XI, and then to dyner. At 
V to super afore an anthem and de _ profundis. 
Two praepositors in every forme which dothe 
give in a shrowde the absentes namys at any lec 
ture and sheweth when and at what tyme both 
in the forenoone for the tyme paste and at V. 
Also ij prepositores in the body of the chirche 
in the quire for spekyng of Latin in the third 
forme and all other everyone a custos and in 
every howse a monytor. 

(Concluded on Page 58) 





EDWARD F. WORST. 
Superintendent-elect of Elementary Vocational Schools, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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a ESTIMATES 


A recent magazine article contained this 
statement, “A stream cannot rise above its 
source. The teachers of yesterday were piece- 
werkers and the schools were educational fac- 
tories: * .* No teacher saw beyond his 
machine and his pet process. * * * The 
principal and superintendent were interested in 
developing an educative process which had all 
the analogies of a business organization. They 
alone were in the position to assemble all the 
parts of instruction, but in their bookkeeping, 
cost accounting, and ratings of work they lost 
sight of the finished product—the boy.” 

This puts the responsibility for the ineftici- 
ency of the schools of yesterday and today in the 
wrong place, for unfortunately principals and 
superintendents are not and never have been 
“in the position to assemble all the parts of in- 
struction.” 

The source of “the educational factory” is 
not the superintendents or principals of schools, 
for not ten per cent of the superintendents 
are, or ever have been, free to manage the 
schools as well as they knew how. In the main 
the schools have been managed within limita 
tions imposed by laymen whose idea of a good 
school is the best school they attended ; 


as a 


boy. “What was good enough for us is good 
enough for our children” is the working rule 
oi many a hard-headed business man, who, by 
accident or in self-interest is serving on the 
school board. It is not difficult to see why the 
schools are about a generation behind hand in 
their development as effective instruments in 
civilization, but it is extremely difficult to 
discover how many roseate predictions concern- 
ing the work of publie schools now current in 
the press can ever begin to be realized until 
the traditional hampering of superintendents, 
principals and teachers is stopped. Not much 
more than a vague hope exists that this will 
come about within a generation unless the 
public takes the right kind of interest in its 
schools. 
School Boards at Fault. 

No other function of society has been turned 
over to a lay board so completely and with so 
little accountability as has publie school edu- 
cation. With characteristic American optimism 
we have assumed that the education of youth 
will turn out as it ought, if we have men of 
sense to restrain the rash superintendents in- 
tent on introducing “new-fangled things” into 
the schools. 


many people begun to question our educational 


Only comparatively recently have 
results in a constructive way. To say the re- 
Sults are what might have been expected does 
not help the situation; to point out the vicious 
reason therefor may. That reason has been 
and is the mismanagement of schools by our 
school boards. 

Years ago the writer, then a reporter on a 
daily paper in the city where occurred the 
events related below, was told by the city 
editor, “Go and find out what this row in the 
school board is all about.” He found the facts 
and the evidence, and turned in his “story.” 


It was never printed. Readers familiar with 


Why Schools Are 


Inefficient 


By W. I. HAMILTON, Principal of the 


Donaghy School, New Bedford, Mass. 


newspaper methods in small cities can supply 
the reason why. If the story were true of only 
one city it would be out of place in a publica- 
tion having a national circulation, but in 
principle, with variations in detail, it is true 
of hundreds, perhaps thousands, of American 
cities and towns. This is the story: 
The School And The Graft. 

Readers of the Times will remember the ex- 
plosion in the school committee rooms on the 
evening of May 10, when Chairman North was 
restrained by the reporters present from mak- 
ing an assault on Superintendent Jones. Mr. 
Jones was speaking against the recommenda- 
tion of the sub-committee on repairs that $2,000 
be appropriated for repairing the Summer 
Street School. He said the sum was so inade- 
quate to the needs that it would be a waste of 
money. 

Acting under the absurd rule of the board, 
“the superintendent shall give such information 
as he may possess at the request of the chair- 
man,” Mr. North ruled the remarks out of 
order and proceeded to put the question. 
Whereupon Mr. Jones retorted, “I resign my 
position at once, and now speaking as a citizen, 
no self-respecting man can longer try to ad- 
vance the educational. interests of this city, or 
attempt the task of giving the people an equit- 
able’ return for their money, opposed on every 
hand by the efforts of an organized band of 
treasury looters.” 

So subservient have our citizens become to 
the outrageous actions of the “machine,” that 
the account of this meeting which appeared in 
our columns the following day attracted little 
interest. Since then the Times has been work- 
ing to find out what grounds exist for Mr. 
Jones’ allegation. We lay the following facts 
before you for your judgment: 

Rule V of the school board reads as follows: 
“As goon as practicable after the annual or- 
ganization the following standing committees 
shall be appointed by the chairman: 

1. Finance and claims. 

2 Textbooks and supplies. 

Qualifications of teachers. 

4. Fuel. 

5. Repairs. 

6. Janitors and truant officers 

7. Health. 

8. High school. 

9. Grammar schools. 

10. Primary schools. 

11. Evening and ungraded schools. 

The first named of each committee shall be 
* * Each of the above 
committees shall consist of three members. The 


its chairman. 


chairman of the school board shall be chairman 
of the committees on qualifications of teachers 
and on janitors and truant officers.” 

How Committees Are Used. 

This organization of the school board was 
avowedly designed to expedite business. Its 
real use has been for quite a different purpose. 
The present membership is as follows: 


Other Members 
Goldberg, Doane 


Committee Chairman 
Finance and claims. . Smith 


2. Textbooks and  sup- 


plies , “sega ceuk 5 eee Mattock, Whittier 
3 alifications of teach- a 
ons é (eueade North Loud, White 


9 





RR re eer ee Goldberg. ... King, Loud 
el eer?! Martelle, Smith 
6. Janitors and truant 
"5 os 85 0-R ee aC WOOth. is .’aas Ford, Doane 
S,. BE Siassaceusee PORES ceecane Loud, Mattock. 
8. High School ....... Whittier..... Smith, White 
9. Grammar Schools....White....... Goldberg, King 
5G. De . t64 bide BROS 6.5. 6%. cals Ford, Smith 
11. Ungraded and evening 
ee ee Martelle..... White, Loud 


Study of this list reveals a nice adjustment 

means to ends. All members of the com- 
mittee are provided with a chairmanship ex- 
cept Dr. Loud. Presumably to prevent any 
feeling of injustice on his part, he has a place 
on four sub-committees. Notice that the com- 
mittees having the spending of money are ap- 
portioned to the members elected by wards. 
The members elected at large have unimportant 
committees and third places on money spend- 
ing committees. Note also that the chairman 
of the first six committees make a majority of 
the board. By adding two other factors, viz., 
occupation and probable graft, we get the full 
significance of “means to ends.” 


Committee 


of 


Occupation Probable graft 


1. Smith.....Real estate and in- 
surance... ..-All the insurance 
S. Meaie es 01 Stationer.........All the supplies 


3 & 6. North. . Politician. ... Appoints henchmen 

4. Goldberg. .Coal dealer.......All the coal 

5. Mattock...Carpenter........4 All the repairs 

10. Doane Stable-keeper..... Transportation of pupils 


Mr. North is nominally at least an employe 
of the P— Mfg. Co., but he is publicly best 
known as the political dictator of Ward 6, and 
his services in delivering his ward—*“the solid 
Sixth’—to the present party machine are well 
recognized and well rewarded by the tax-con- 
cessions he has obtained for the P— Mfg. Co. 

Selling to the Schools. 

Mr. Smith was asked if all the insurance in 
school buildings was not placed through his 
agency. His reply was, “I have nothing to 
say.” We have found that in six years no 
other agent in the city has placed a policy on 
school property. No member of the committee 
will tell who has the insurance. 
case against Smith. 

Similarly Mr. King “has nothing to say for 
publication” about who furnishes the supplies. 
We interviewed all the stationers in the city 
and they were of the opinion that the supplies 
were furnished by a B firm through N. W. 
King. This firm admits furnishing supplies, 
but will not say to whom they bill them, or 
whether Mr. King acts as their agent and re- 
ceives a commission. The janitor at the city 
building says all boxes of supplies he has un- 
packed were marked N. W. King. 

No dealer has sold coal to the school depart- 
ment except Goldberg. 


It is a good 


No builder has made 
any repairs except Mattock. These men “have 
nothing to say.” It is a matter of common 
knowledge whose teams are used for transport- 
ing pupils. We did not see Mr. Doane. 

A request to examine the vouchers of the 
school department met with a prompt refusal 
at the auditor’s office. An examination of the 
board’s report for last year shows these items: 
Fuel, as per vouchers.....No.... $6,683.83 


Supplies, as per vouchers. .No.... 5,072.95 
Repairs, as per vouchers. .No.... 6,055.80 
Insurance, as per vouchers. No.... 650.00 
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In the case of textbooks, the names of selling 
firms appear; in fact all creditors of the de- 
partment are named, except in the cases noted. 

Leaving the financial affairs for the present, 
we turn to some facts regarding teachers, and 
while we wish it distinctly understood that we 
have nothing adverse to say regarding the char- 
acter of the teachers, we have nothing but con- 
demnation for the methods of the board in 
obtaining and discharging teachers. 


The List of Teachers. 

Mr. J. R. Dane, a member of the board five 
years ago, has passed us a letter from Mr. Snow, 
formerly principal of the high school, in which 
he says he was dropped from the position be- 
cause he refused to contribute to the campaign 
fund. Mr. Snow presents a letter from J. M. 
Donovan, written on Mr. North’s letterhead, re- 
questing a contribution of $150. Mr. Snow 
refused and was not elected the following June. 
Until the board gives a better explanation of 
this affair, Mr. Snow’s will be accepted. 

Three years ago the principalship of the Pine 
Street School became vacant. Out of forty ap- 
plicants the board selected a man just gradu- 
ated from college who had never taught a day 
in his life, and who intended studying medicine 
in a few years—R. M. Loud, son of Dr. Loud 
of the school board. Possibly this explains why 
Dr. Loud has “nothing to say” regarding the 
work of the school board. 

Total number of teachers employed. ......110 
Graduates of local high school............ 95 
Residents who are college graduates........ 3 
Non-residents who are college graduates.... 4 


School Soar Sournal 


Residents who are normal school graduates. 3 

Non-residents who are normal school gradu- 
ee ee eee Coe EC ERT AER LOE E RETO. san 
We have 22 teachers who have had an educa- 


_tion beyond the high school; of this number 16 


come from outside the city. Of the 86 resi- 
dent grade teachers 3 are normal school gradu- 
ates. Evidently the board demands higher 
qualifications from non-resident teachers than 
from residents, an indirect and undeserved com- 
pliment to our high school. 

After studying the family record of 95 resi- 
dent teachers, we find that 82 have a relative 
direct or by marriage on the school board or 
janitor force. We conclude that the qualifica- 
tions for a resident candidate for a teaching 
position are (1) graduation from the local high 
school, (2) a friend at court. That the latter 
is more important is attested by the fact that 
at least a dozen normal school graduates whose 
homes are in this city have applied here with- 
out success, and are teaching elsewhere. 


Textbook Adoptions. 

Three years ago Messrs. White and Whittier, 
then members of the committee on textbooks, 
reported that the geographies and language 
books in use were antiquated, and that in a 
majority of cases pupils did not have a com- 
plete book. The books were out of the bind- 
ings, torn and filthy. The series had been in 
use for twenty years. They recommended the 
F geographies and the G language 
books. This recommendation was supported by 
the superintendent of schools and the principals 
of the grammar schools. The motion to au- 








thorize the order for these books was laid on the 
table on motion of Mr. King, who presented g 
minority report stating he had not had an op- 
portunity to determine the relative merits of 
several books submitted by various publishers, 
The relative merits of Mr. King’s opinion and 
the superintendent’s is a matter on which we 
should probably disagree with Mr. King. 


The following year the chairman of the school 
committee appointed Mr. Mattock to the text- 
book committee in place of Mr. White, and 
in June we find the secretary of the school com- 
mittee authorized to buy a sufficient number of 
the X geographies and the Y language 
books. The sub-committee presented the ree- 
ommendations of three grammar school princi- 

















pals who had recommended the F and 
G books the previous year. The X and 
Y books, first copyrighted thirty years ago, 





were adopted in spite of the protests of Mr. 
Whittier and Superintendent Jones. The 
former wrote to twenty leading educators ask- 


ing their opinions of the two geographies. They . 


were unanimous in favor of the F—— books, 
The two principals who stood out for the F 
books resigned this year. What is the probable 
connection between these facts? 





We have not exhausted the material at hand 
in shape of evidence against the board, but we 
have said enough to formulate certain definite 
charges, and we do charge the school board with 
the following abuses of their office: (1) They 
have persistently and discourteously ignored the 
recommendations of the superintendent of 

(Concluded on Page 59) 


A COMMERCIAL COURSE 


By A. R. LANG, Supt. of Schools, Douglas, Wyo. 


In the October number of the American 
School Board Journal appeared an article en- 
titled “Business Course for High Schools of 
Smaller Cities,” by Superintendent Ira B. Fee 
of Cheyenne, Wyoming. This article differed 
from the discussion of C. H. Murphy at the 
San Francisco meeting of the N. E. A. in that 
the latter dealt with the largest cities, while 
Superintendent Fee dealt with cities having a 
population of six to twelve thousand. Many 
still smaller places are seeing the need of a 
commercial course and are successfully supply- 
ing the need. The following course of study 
is being followed in the Converse County High 
School at Douglas, Wyoming. Douglas has a 
population of about three thousand. However, 
this course can be adjusted to places even much 
smaller. 


The outlined course is intended for both 
those desiring the full four years’ work for 
graduation and those desiring only the strictly 
business branches without reference to gradua- 
tion. The latter work may be completed in two 
years. It takes 32 credit units to graduate, of 
which 24 units are required and 8 units are 
elective. The course is no “snap” and is equiva- 
lent to any of the other courses offered. The 
full course of four years is encouraged. The 
four year course gives efficiency, while the two 
years of strictly business branches gives merely 
skill, The subjects need not in every case be 
taken in the year outlined. 

An unit here usually means a subject carried 
with five, forty or forty-five minute recitations 
each week for one semester. However, book- 
keeping receives only three-fifths unit credit 


. Z2 | ge 
qi .~ ; 
SUBJECTS So YEAR I Y#AR II YEAR III YEAR IV Bs | $3 
no a | £4 
25 \«€ 
English 1 *Lit. (3) Comp. (2) | *Lit. (3) Rhet. (2) | *Lit. (3) Rhet. (2) | Lit. (3) Rhet. (2) 
2 | *Lit. (3) Comp. (2) | *Lit. (3) Rhet. (2) | *Lit. (3) Rhet. (2) | Lit. (3) Rhet. (2) 6 2 
tLanguage 1 | German I. (5) German II. (5) 
2 German I. (5) German II. (5) i 
Mathematics 1 | *El, Alg. (5) *Pl. Geom. (5) * 
2 | *El. Alg. (5) *Pl. Geom. (5) a 83 5 | 1 
Science 1 | *Phy. Geog. (5) Agriculture (5) Physics (5) 
2 *Com’! Geog. (5) Geology (5) oe So 
: Physics (5) | > 
History 1 Greek (5) Medieval (5) os ” 4 
2 | Roman (5) Modern (5) English (5) 
Economics and 1 | *Economics (5) American (5) 9 4 
Civics 2 | *Civics (5) 2 
Business Subjects 1 Com’! Law (5) *+Phonography (5) | Phonography (5) 
Typewriting (5) Typewriting (5) 
| Bookkeeping (5) Bookkeeping (5) 
Spelling and 
; Penmanship (5) 
° Com’! Arith. (5) Phonography (5) Phonography (5) 
| Typewriting (5) Typewriting (5) 
| Bookkeeping (5) Bookkeeping (5) 
Spelling and 
| Penmanship (5) 7 4 
Number in parenthesis shows the number of forty to forty-five minute recitations each week. An unit is a subject 


carried five times a week for one semester. However, in Bookkeeping, Typewriting, and Spelling and. Penmanship, 
only %, %, and % credit unit is given respectively each semester. 


*Required subjects for graduation. 


tNo credit given for less than one year’s work. 


per semester; typewriting receives two-fifths 
unit credit; and spelling and penmanship to- 
gether receives one-half unit credit. This is 
done because the preparation for these subjects 
is not equivalent to that of other subjects. 

Credit is not given in phonography without 
typewriting, but is given in typewriting with- 
out phonography. The reason for this is that 
phonography is of no practical value without 
typewriting, but that typewriting is of value in 
itself. In many business concerns the dicta- 
graph is now used and it will probably be used 
more and more. Our course is not a steno- 
graphic course, but rather a business course. In 
order to graduate from the commercial course 
seven units credit in strictly business subjects 
are required and four units are elective. The 
election of four units makes it possible to ful- 
fil the requirements without phonography. In 
the high school at Douglas as many are taking 
typewriting without phonography as are taking 
both. These two subjects should never be 
credited as one subject. 

From the outlined course of study it will be 
noted that the requirements for graduation are 
as follows: 


Required 24 units: Elective 8 units: 


Commercial Subjects 7 Language 4 
History . 2 History 4 
English . 6 English 2 
Mathematics .... S. ee Se sccasecs F 
Civics + 3 Bee cscs .* 
Economics ..+++ 1 Commercial . 4 
Bae, GOs ccciceee DT 

Com’] Geog........ 1 


Forty-nine per cent of our total high school 
enrollment are taking commercial subjects. The 
Pitmanic system of phonography is used. We 
have six visible Remington typewriters of the 
latest model. We employ an additional teacher 
for the commercial branches. 
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THE MOTION PICTURE IN EDUCATION 


The advent of the motion picture machine, 
like that of the printing press, was an event of 
great potential value to the human race. Com- 
bined with other inventions, such as movable 
type in the one case, and photography in the 
other, they have this in common, that they have 
democratized knowledge and _ entertainment. 
The motion picture machine of today has been 
developed from an amusement device, it being 
generally agreed that a toy known as the zoe- 
trope first suggested to some inventive genius 
the possibilities of a mechanism so planned as 
to produce pictures in motion. 

The toy, as some of our readers may remem- 
ber, is a whirling device having a number of 
slits in a cylinder, and opposite each slit, a 
picture. As the cylinder whirls the pictures 
are seen in rapid succession. Twirled at proper 
speed, persistence of vision on the part of the 
spectator holds one picture until the next comes 
into view. The first person who combined photog- 
raphy and motion picture apparatus in such a 
way as to interest the serious portion of the 
public was Edward Muybridge, who as long ago 
as 1875 first successfully showed a sentient 
creature in action. He arranged a row of 
twenty-four cameras with string trigged shut- 
ters, the string of each shutter being stretched 
across a race track. A horse rapidly driven 
down the track broke the strings and released 
the shutters as the horse passed each shutter. 
It was found when the plates were developed 
that they could be arranged so as to show the 
suecessive positions of a running horse. This, 
which was practically the first motion picture 
machine, was improved upon by Mr. Muy- 
bridge, and for years he lectured and wrote about 
the apparatus and exhibited it and its products 
to selected audiences. At the Columbian Ex- 
position Muybridge and his application of 
photography to motion picture apparatus con- 
stituted one of the newest and most interesting 
of the exhibits. 

Essentials of Machines. 

About ten years later Le Prince developed the 
immediate forerunner of the modern picture 
machine. The principal novelty of his appara- 
tus was that he arranged a multiple camera. 

The features of the machine in use today are 
the production of images by photography; the 
flexible negative film which permits a large num- 
ber of films to be taken quickly in succession 
upon a single strip of negative record; the 
transparent support for the positive print or 
the positive film, permitting the picture to be 
projected on an enlarged screen that may be 
used by large audiences; and the system of reg- 
istering holes in the margin of the film by 
which registry of the numerous pictures of the 
series is allowed in the projecting machine. 
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By JOSEPHINE REDDING. 


Invention is busy at the present time in at- 
tempts still further to develop both the general 
usefulness and the special adaptability of the 
motion picture machine and it is probable that 
before long a thoroughly practical machine, 
especially adapted for extensive use in schools 
will be put upon the market. 

When the apparatus for the display of photo- 
graphic reproductions showing motion was 
finally perfected, amusement purveyors saw in 
it a new source of revenue and they were quick 
to put a motion picture showing on their pro- 
gramme. Thus the public first saw the product 
of the picture machine in vaudeville houses, 
Keith, the well known manager, having been 
among the very first (1899) to include it among 
his attractions. His success with the new prod- 
uct very speedily induced other vaudeville in- 
terests to follow his example, and very rapidly 
the call for the machine spread to Pennsylvania 
labor camps and requests for it came from cities 
all over the country. It was not, however, un- 
til 1904 that theaters devoted exclusively to the 
product of the motion picture machine were 
established. 

The Secret of Success. 

The earliest films showed travel pictures and 
those known as trick subjects, in which all kinds 
of liberties were taken with natural laws, the 
aim being in short, to amuse by visualizing 
“topsy-turvey.” These subjects continue to 
this day to hold the interest of many persons, 
but the manufacturers are allowing this class 
of subject to die out, as they are exceedingly 
costly to produce. The effort now is to pro- 
vide amusement through broad farce and 
comedy. The travel picture retained its popu- 
larity among the vaudeville house and special 
theater audiences for some time, while the mo- 
tion picture machine was comparatively new, 
but as only in the rarest of cases were any 
verbal explanations given to audiences of the 
rapidly passing views of hill, ocean, valley and 
cataracts and other scenic subjects they lost 
interest. Then began a demand for drama and 
the manufacturers have for several years in- 
troduced a human interest into the travel pic- 
ture in order to meet this popular demand for 
a story. 

And that touches the secret of the success of 
the motion picture. It appeals to a human in- 
terest as old as the race. To peoples of anti- 
quity the most diverse in racial traits as well as 
to their descendants through all the long ages 
down to the generation of today, the trinity— 
song, dance and drama—have been and are an 
integral part of their most cherished experi- 
ences. Appreciation of all these forms of 
pleasurable excitement have in reality become 
instinctive with the race. The motion picture 
machine which makes possible the visualiza- 
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tion of the actual activities of men and women 
under all conditions ‘that exist in real life, thus 
satisfies a life-long human desire—from the 
nursery child who craves a ‘story to the octo- 
genarian who devours the daily journal. 
Democratizing the Drama. 

The motion picture apparatus has, moreover, 
democratized the play-house. In earlier ages 
and among other peoples the theater was usually 
held in the open, and all the people were play- 
goers. With the growth of modern cities the 
theater has become largely a class institution, 
from which the great mass of people are shut 
out because of the high price of admission. 
Into this situation the motion picture machine 
was projected with the result that it has brought 
the theater back to the people for, by employ- 
ing multiplying processes, it has made it pos- 
sible for one set of actors and one set of scenes 
to be duplicated many times, so that they can 
be shown before millions of persons simultane- 
ously in different parts of the world. The cost 
of production being thus cheapened to a point 
where it is commercially profitable for man- 
agers to reduce the price of admission to a 
normal sum, the general public is given op- 
portunity to again become play-goers. The 
motion picture apparatus is seen to be some- 
thing of a wizard in thus throwing open the 
theater to all the world. 

More remains to be told. Certain lecturers 
who made their appeal to the more intelligent 
classes through illustrated travel talks were not 
long in realizing the immense superiority of 
the motion picture as a medium for popular 
exposition, and as they addressed well-to-do 
audiences and gave their lectures in excellent 
halls, they were able to command a great deal 
of newspaper notice and thus contributed to 
the recognition of the motion picture apparatus 
as a factor in education. The chief credit, 
however, for discerning long ago the educational 
value of the apparatus and its output is due to 
educators. 

Motion Pictures Educational. 

In a sense, all the product of the motion pic- 
ture machine is educational, since presented as 
it is in a more or less dramatic form it makes 
a more direct, quicker, stronger appeal for good 
or evil than the written page to the majority. 
And with no class has it been more popular 
since its advent, even in its crudest and most 
limited days, than it has with children. In 
fact, the most repressive public measures have 
been necessary to keep the child’s passion for 
seeing motion pictures within anything like 
reasonable bounds. His taste is most catholic; 
whether the subject is a stirring story of life on 
the western plains or a reproduction of Brown- 
ing’s Pippa Passes, or Paul Revere’s Ride, the 
child’s interest is intense. 
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Driscoll, in Dayton, 0., — Journal. 
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An Episode of the Revolution. 


— Edison 


This unappeasable delight in pictures that 
move indicates how potent a method of school 
education it can become if and when it is prop- 
erly systematized. And in this connection it 
is interesting to note that a very comprehen- 
sive movement is already under way, the pur- 
pose of which is to develop through the motion 
picture machine a series of practical school 
rcom 
branches. 


large number of 
Experienced educators who have at 


studies covering a 
their command immense sums of money on call 
from private sources are interested in the move- 
ment which, when its plans are thoroughly 
worked out, will largely revolutionize the 
methods of study in private as well as public 
schools. This constitutes the first practical ef- 
fort ever made in this country to meet the in- 
quiry, “How can the motion picture be advan- 
tageously incorporated into the school course?” 
For years school authorities and civic workers 
here and in Europe have realized the immense 
possibilities of the motion picture machine in 
school work, but the task of working out a 
practical system has been stupendous from the 
financial standpoint. 
country has set aside a fund for experiment 
along this line, and film manufacturers (who 
have never posed as philanthropists) and who 
are reaping a harvest from the general public, 
could hardly be expected to finance this untried 
phase of the motion picture machine possibili- 
ties. 
Vitalizing School Studies. 

Any educator who knows anything of child 
psychology will appreciate what it will mean to 
its mental development to have a dozen or more 
school studies, now largely abstractions, vital- 
ized for him through persistence of vision ap- 
plied to the motion picture. The screen brings 
the textbook into intimate relation with actual 
life. For example, the chief products of a coun- 
try will no longer be a matter merely to be 
memorized, but the actual processes of agricul- 
ture, industry, the operations of manufacture, 
those of transportation will be shown exactly as 
they are operated. Vivid interesting images 
will be presented to the child instead of words, 
only words. 


No school board in this | 
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The intensified interest stimulated in the child 
not only makes for better discipline (since a 
larger part of restlessness and mischievousness 
than is always realized is caused by the children 
being bored as well as uncomprehending), but 
it will augment the child’s power of assimila- 
tion and shorten the time he need spend upon 
individual study while not impairing thorough- 
ness. 

Already pictures are being used in an at- 
tempt now under way to impart certain simple 
moral truths to school children in some parts 
of the country. The medium of the story has 
been selected for this purpose, the subject being 
the actual every-day experiences that befall 
children, presented, of course, in dramatic form. 
The start has been made with stereopticon 
illustrations of the incidents used in these 
stories, especially designed to point a moral. It 
might as well be a Jarley Wax Work show, 
however, so far as the child gets any sense of 
actuality from a fixed picture where the girls 
On the other 
hand, by means of the motion picture machine, 
the boy caught stealing at marbles, or the one 
who stops a bully from inflicting unmerited 
punishment on those smaller and weaker than 


and the boys are merely posed. 











Irrigation in Egypt. 


Kalem 


himself, become to the school child actual boys 
engaged in real and very interesting activities. 
The influence of what appear to be excerpts 
from actual life will naturally be many times 
stronger than when the events simply go by in 
panoramic fashion. 

Until educators and manufacturers get down 
to working out together all the practical de- 
tails of a carefully developed plan, it is not 
possible to dogmatize as to how many subjects 
in the wide field of knowledge can be better 
taught with the aid of a motion picture ma- 
chine than at present. But even lacking an 
intelligently thought-out system of combining 
the motion picture machine and the courses of 
study in the schools, any who give the matter 
thought will realize that the teaching of litera- 
ture, hygiene, physiology, 
and the 


history, geography 
natural sciences especially, ean be 
greatly helped by this modern device. 

The motion picture machine has arrived at 


the schoolhouse door. Will this be opened to it? 


PROGRESS OF DENTAL HYGIENE IN 
SCHOOLS. 

The progress which dental hygiene is making 
in the public schools is reflected in a recent cir- 
cular prepared by the Administration Division 
of the United States Bureau of Education. The 
publication reproduces two typical and very sig- 
nificant plans for dental inspection and instruc 


Rug Making, Cashmere, India. 


— Edison, 


tion in oral hygiene which have been adopted re- 
cently in the cities of Boston and Cleveland. 

In the former city, the school committee, by a 
series of orders, has recently adopted a plan pro- 
posed by a special committee on school hygiene. 

An examination by school physicians shows that 
a very large percentage of the school children 
throughout the city have some defective teeth. 
The director of school hygiene has expressed the 
opinion that no child is safe in this respect 
without expert examination. The need of expert 
dental service existing is greater than can be 
supplied, at least in the near future. The evil 
can be met only with the aid of such preventive 
measures as shall first reduce it within manage- 
able dimensions. It is evident that to fully carry 
out such measures more school nurses must be 
employed to assist the school physicians. Mean- 
time the following plan, largely of a preventive 
nature, is recommended for adoption. 


I. Education. 


1. All pupils in the day schools and their par- 
ents should be taught that dental decay is a pre- 
ventable disease, that the method of prevention is 
the use of the toothbrush after meals} that such 
preventive treatment should begin with the first 
tooth, that the crucial time is before and during 
the coming of the second teeth, that all children 
should be examined by a dentist twice each year 
und existing disease fully attended to, and that 
partial treatment is like partly putting out a 
fire—for preventive purposes it is little better 
than none. 

2. The methods of bringing these principles 
home to parents and pupils should include: 

(a) Illustrated lectures by competent experts 
to parents, teachers and children. 

(b) Teaching and reiteration of these prin- 
ciples by teachers to the children and their ex- 
planation by nurses to the parents. 

(c) The distribution, chiefly at the close of 
lectures and demonstrations, of printed slips 
stating these principles. One of these might well 
be pasted by each child inside the cover of one 
of his books. 

(d) Frequent tests by the teachers to see 
whether the children understand the principles. 

(e) Frequent physical examinations of the chil- 
dren's teeth by nurses and teachers to see whether 
they are clean. 

(f) Exciting the children’s ambition to have a 
perfect record in this respect, both individually 
and for each room. 

The above educational methods should be adopt- 
ed, especially and most strenuously from the 
kindergarten to the sixth grade, inclusive. Kin- 
dergartners might well impress upon parents that 
their children’s teeth should be clean if they are 
to come to school, and that this applies to those 
who are to be sent in future years. 

(zg) The most important educational method of 
all is the practical demonstration to the children, 

(Concluded on Page 53) 
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Shortly before the close of the last school 
year I became interested to find out how many 
boys in the Dubuque elementary schools were 
earning money in out-of-school employments. 
Accordingly, through the principals, I sent out 
a questionaire, after the form given below, to 
each of the teachers from the third to the 
eighth grade inclusive. It was assumed there 
would be no boys below the third grade en- 
gaged in money-earning occupations. 


The Inquiry. 

It is the purpose of this inquiry to secure 
data relative to the number of boys in our pub- 
lie schools who are engaged in money-earning 
occupations or activities 
hours. 


outside of school 
As this form indicates, information is 
sought not only regarding the number of boys 
so engaged, but as well the character or nature 
of the occupations engaged in and the amount 
of earnings per week. Home work paid for by 


parents, such as cleaning sidewalks, tending 
furnace, and so on, should be included. In case 


a boy is averse to stating how much he earns 
per week, the information should not be re- 
quired, but in all eases it should be understood 
that the information is not to be given or re- 
vealed to other boys, but is to be entirely con- 
fidential. The teacher will make the inquiry 
separately of each boy, by personal interview, 
filling out the facts herself on this form as he 
gives them to her. The work is not to be dele- 
gated to any one by the teacher, nor is the 
form to be passed around the room to be filled 
out by the boys. The information will lie 
entirely between the individual pupil and the 
teacher. 


SCHOOL Teacher Date 
- Wages or 
Name Age | Grade Geren earnings 
, per week 


What The Returns Revealed. 

The results of this inquiry were interesting 
and instructive, and not a little of a revelation. 
The revelation lay, not alone in the number 
who were engaged in money-earning occupa- 
tions, but as well in the collective amount 
earned by the boys. 

The total number of boys enrolled in the 
grades from -which the inquiry was drawn, was 
854. .The number found to be engaged in earn- 
ing money out of school was 251, 
cent. 

The collective amount earned per week was 
$201.32, making a total for the 40 weeks of the 
school year of a little over $8,000. 

When it is taken into account that this does 
not include vacation earnings; that it does not 
include high school boys, and that it does not 
include girls at all—many of whom are earn- 
ing at least a little on the aside—the total 
amount earned may well occasion some sur- 
prise. 


or 29 per 


Occupations. 
These boys were engaged in all sorts of oc- 
cupations. Chief among these was the selling 
of papers, in which line of work 84 were en- 


Wage Earning Among Grammar 


Grade Boys 


By JAMES H. HARRIS, Superintendent of Schools, 


Dubuque, Iowa. 


gaged. That is to say, almost exactly one-third 
of those working and earning money in out-of- 
school hours, were doing so by selling papers. 
The other leading occupations were “Work at 
Home,” for which 44 were receiving a small but 
steady wage; “Working in Store,” in which 
40 were engaged; “Janitor Work,” such as 
tending furnace, cleaning sidewalk, mowing 
lawn, ete., in which ocupations 33 were earn- 
ing money. “Running Errands” was the fourth 
in the list, and in this 24 were engaged. 

The complete tabulation of occupations is as 
follows: 

Tabulation of Occupations. 


Occupation Number 
NE PRONG 64.64 ch dda edias VoNr ee ce 
ME eg eae kecdtadewaeases 44 
ae ere re. 
po rrr se rire ere 3: 
ee MII 65 lo 5 ki 4 Cie eek eo v0 
CO ee BO, oii isc ccsieeseeeewas 7 
CE NI i iso's sdedaewss dian Oees OS 
WOPmte SB PRCIOTY. 6.50655 cccseers 3 
Worm 2h THORUE?.. cc iviccscccse % 
Ce WE i oon 40 6de% One 0s bo kas 2 
Setting Pins, Bowling Alley.......... 1 
Working in Hotel. a's a gs ora he 1 
Working in Livery Stable. 1 
Work for Telegr: gl Company. 1 
Gathering old iron. 1 
Music 1 

EE GG ces ah a et eee cea bes eee 


These boys earned all the way from five cents 
to six dollars a week. One earned $6, one $5, 
one $4, and six, $3 a week. Eleven earned be- 
tween $2 and $3 a week; seventy-one earned 
from $1 to $2 a week, and the rest earned from 
5 cents to $1. 
these 251 boys 


Observations And Comments. 

A few things seem clear from these statistics. 
In the first place I believe we should find in all 
cities, if the investigation were made, that a 
much larger percentage of boys are earning 
money in out-of-school activities than we have 
had any idea of. These activities may or may 
not have any vocational value. In most cases 
they are cul-de-sacs, while in only a few cases 
do they disclose vocational possibilities. That 
phase of the situation may or may not be un- 
fortunate. It is certainly an open question 
whether the vocations of boys of the grammar 
school period should be too definitely fixed. A 


The average weekly earning of 
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certain fluidity of oceupation—indeed the very 
“blind alley” phase of it—has advantages at this 
stage of the boy’s growth which may more than 
outweigh the definiteness and fixedness which 
come from instruction in a trade. 

In the second place it is quite clear that any 
boy who desires to remain in school can earn 
enough money to do so, without breaking in on 
the existing length of the school day. If one 
should add to the above earnings, the money 
»arned by these same boys during the summer 
and Christmas vacations, it is readily seen that 
they could easily pay for books and clothing, 
and still have something left to help the family 
(if that were necessary), or to provide for other 
expenses. 

In the third place these boys are all getting 
some practical insight into and acquaintance 
with their industrial and social environment 
which cannot but be of service. They are 
learning to deal with people, they are develop- 
ing initiative and enterprise, they are learning 
the value of labor, they are acquiring some 
practical information or some specific skill 
which cannot but be of use in later life. 

Particularly is this true if these boys continue 
to unite their in-school training with their out- 
of-school experience. 

Senator William Alden Smith of Michigan 
was a Grand Rapids newsboy. He didn’t find 
his boyish occupation a “blind alley.” 

And he is not the only man of prominence 
and wealth who has found in the miscellaneous 
activities of boyhood certain items of experience 
which are of definite value in the affairs of 
life. 

We believe it would be well worth while for 
every superintendent to make such a study as 
is here described. The information gained 
not only valuable in itself, but it is suggestive 
of possibilities of service and usefulness to a 
large group of boys in the elementary schools. 
As school authorities we should inform ourselves 
of the nature and character of the occupations 
engaged in by these boys, and where the occupa- 
tion is harmful, physically, mentally, or mor- 
ally, we should endeavor to find some more 
healthful field of labor. We have here an im- 
mediate, right-at-the-door opportunity for vyoca- 
tional guidance. 

Again, this information will sugest to us 
ways and means of adjusting our school eurric- 
ulum more closely to the needs of these boys— 
and that, too, without doing violence to the 
curriculum, or committing us to radical or revo- 
lutionary measures. 

The solution of the conflict between vocation 
and education is apparently to be sought, in the 
present and immediate future at least, in a 
part-time arrangement whereby the boy may 
attend school part of the time and engage in 
some occupation or trade the rest of the time. 

An investigation of the present activities 
and occupations of the boys of our schools will 
enlighten us as to the exact situation and will 
open up possibilities of co-ordination between 
the in-school and out-of-school activities of the 
boy that may assist in the solution of the larger 
and broader problem of vocational education. 




















The Educational Side of the School Shop Problem 


Not Engineering. 

But again, least you yet become confused and 
think I am referring to the facts of engineer- 
ing, or the subject matter of a technical school 
course, by a brief reference to some personal ex- 
perience, I wish to make clear that the technical 
schools do not necessarily have anything to do 
with mechanical science, and most of them do 
not. 

In my work as classroom instructor I have 
been brought in somewhat close relations with 
a number of technically trained men. Notably 
among these was one who had the honor of hav- 
ing completed the work at two of our best 
known technical schools. Yet he was one of 
the poorest instructors, from the view point 
of those understanding mechanical science, that 
I have ever been acquainted with. 

Following this instructor was another technic- 
ally educated man who was an exceptionally 
good instructor, in fact he was so superior to 
the former that the excellence of his teaching 
was recognized by the boys who had completed 
the work the previous year. Several became so 
interested as to request permission to go over 
the course again. 

I became so deeply interested in the work 
of that teacher as to inquire in what institution 
and under what instructors he had received the 
instruction and methods that he was passing on 
to his pupils. I was much surprised to hear 
him state that in none of his school work had 
he got his methods or material for teaching, but 
that it had been worked out entirely outside 
of his technical courses. 

Use And Study Differ. 

Yet why should I have been surprised, for 
on second thought we all recognized that it is 
one thing to make use of a fact or principle and 
entirely another to study it, else why did so 
many apples fall before the discovery of the 
law of gravitation. Why did so many genera- 
tions use cutting tools in but a very few of their 
applications before Maudslay discovered the 
principle of their action and then rapidly ap- 
plied it in a great variety of forms? This is 
not a question of making things nor of the 
introduction of machinery. Machines were in 
use long before Maudslay made his discovery, 
but they were few and of little use because they, 
like the hand tools, were capable of only such 
operations as empirical knowledge supplied and 
this was of such a limited nature as to be of 
little consequence. 

Not until Maudslay set aside tradition and 
the learning by imitative methods and began 
his study and made his discovery of the prin- 
ciples on which the operation was based did 
we have any marked progress in the methods of 
working solid materials. Since his day manu- 
facturing has developed with great rapidity, 
and the workman who has brought about this 
development is of a type differing entirely from 
the craftsmen who preceded Heriry Maudslay. 

To really master the principles so as to use 
tools in automatic machines not only made the 
age of manufacturing possible, but also created 
such a demand for those who had a knowledge 
of these principles as to change the learning of 
the use of even the hand tools from that of 
imitation to that of study and application of 
principles. 

As it is easier to learn a principle and then 
apply it to a large number of individual cases 
than to learn each separate case by imitation 
and memory, so the learning of a trade by the 
old imitative methods lost in favor and be- 
come practically obsolete as the bovs began to 
learn by a study of the principles. Such learn- 
ing would naturally know no bounds of shop 
or trade rules, and thus we see many eminent 
workmen coming from the farms er other 
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places remote from trade instruction and mak- 
ing excellent records in shops of all kinds with 
but brief periods of training. 


Methods of Instruction. 

This leads to the question of methods of in- 
struction in our industrial schools but the meth- 
ods of teaching cannot be discussed at this 
time. Our chief difficulty is to realize that 
there has been a change in the way of doing 
and learning in working solid materials and 
that we have a science to teach instead of an 
apprenticeship to serve. It is so easy to con- 
fuse the study of tool processes, or the making 
of things with the demonstration and study 
of the principles, because we have such a limit- 
ed knowledge of the principles. In fact most 
of us have not had our attention called to the 
fact that there are any principles. 


Really we in our attempts to pass judgment 
on this new subject fail to discern the difference 
between the boy who day by day draws water 
for the farm stock by working a pump and the 
same boy studying the principles on which the 
pump is constructed by working a miniature 
pump in the laboratory. We even go so far 
as to condemn the laboratory method and in- 
sist that the pupil shall give his attention to 
drawing water for the farm. “It would be so 
much more practical.” 


The fact that a continual use of the farm 
pump has in rare instances led to a study of its 
principles and the intellectual growth of the 
boy at the pump, is taken by some to be sure 
proof that a real pump and real stock to water 
is the only sort of education worth while. And 
we are to an extent justified in our demands 
for the farm pump because to such a great ex- 
tent has the laboratory and its model pump been 
used for playing at drawing water instead of its 
rightful use in the demonstrating of a prin- 
ciple. 

Play Instead of Study. 

If the laboratory fails to teach principles 
and consumes the time in playing at the practi- 
eal, we may well demand the real pump, the 
practical, and some valuable return by a use 
of the water pump. This is exactly the con- 
dition today in the development of a systemn of 
industrial education. Those who should have 
made use of the science of working solid ma- 
terials as the subject matter for the industrial 
course have been using the materials and imi- 
tative methods of the craftsman, as if there 
were no scientific mechanics and no science to 
teach. They have been given the laboratory and 
its apparatus and having no science to demon- 
strate have proceeded to play at real work with 
the apparatus, and failing in this to give results 
now suggest the abandoning of the laboratory 
and that the pupil go out to the farm to prac- 
tice the use of the pump. Because some have in 
this manner been led to study the pump and 
have actually learned its principle of action we 
are advised to abandon the laboratory. 


Likewise, as in the case of one engineering 
student, the use of tools may in rare cases be 
the opportunity for studying the principles on 
which their action depends, but it is neither 
an essential part of doing mechanical work, 
nor is it usually an outgrowth of it. 

We must therefore not take it for granted 
that any pupil who is making something is 
studying mechanical science. It is of supreme 
importance before determining the value of in- 
dustrial education or tool work as a part of 
a liberal education to know whether we are bas- 
ing our judgment upon a real laboratory and a 
real study of mechanical science or whether we 
are basing our conclusions on what has resulted 
from playing at something practical with no at- 
tempt to demonstrate or study the science. 
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Craftsmanship. 

We must be able to keep our minds from any 
bias that may have arisen by the observation 
of school shop work that is only craftsmanship, 
and to craftsmanship only belong all modifiea- 
tions of sloyd, all systems in which the shop is 
to supply illustrative material for other sub- 
jects, all systems which may properly be called 
arts and crafts, mechanic arts and such names 
as indicate the object constructed, its form or 
method of construction as the aim of the course, 
As to the educational value of craftsmanship as 
found in these various lines of work I need not 
speak. Our present task is to separate these 
two radically distinct lines of school shop work 
so that we may speak of the one without con- 
fusion arising by calling to mind the other and 
entirely different subject. 


Teach The Science. 

When we have learned that to train for in- 
dustrial life we should teach this science of 
working solid materials, and that in teaching it 
the school shop is a laboratory in which the 
principles of a most important science are be- 
ing demonstrated, we have our problem as to the 
place and province of industrial education and 
its value as a part of a liberal education quite 
well determined. 

We all know of the educational values of 
other science study and in no respect can they 
surpass this, the latest prominent development 
in science. To these other values, which we all 
recognize, mechanical science has values of 
special importance. As it is the basis of all 
modern knowledge of working solid materials, 
it touches the lives and interests of a large 
number of people, giving it a social and eco- 
nomic value that makes it especially useful in 
educational work. 


As it is a seience that furnishes the basis 
for most, if not all trades, when learned, it 
makes the learning of anyone of these trades 


the mere gaining of a knowledge of special , 


details. It eliminates the difficulty of teach- 
ing a large number of trades at public expense, 
for by teaching this science, we teach substan- 
tially all that is worthy of being taught in 
many trades. It is of far more value to the boy 
to understand the principles on which all mod- 
ern trade work is based and be able to learn 
any trade technique rapidly and well than to 
know a great deal of any particular trade with- 
out a knowledge of these principles and without 
the ability to deal with new processes or other 
special features of trade employment. 

It is the lack of this knowledge of principle 
that keeps some tradesmen of long years’ expe- 
rience inferior workmen. It is the possession of 
this knowledge that makes some young men 
especially proficient. As it is this latter class 
of workmen that industrial enterprises especial- 
ly need we should scan carefully all attempts 
to train workmen for industry lest we fail to 
realize the kind of proficiency required and, 
instead, at large expense, produce only a little 
better grade of an altogether too numerous 
type. 

Without a knowledge of this science, the 
learning of any study is the laborious and un- 
limited study of tool processes. It marks the 
difference between the craftsman of by-gone 
days or the unadaptable workman of today and 
the modern mechanic. 


Influence of Mechanical Science. 

Did we ever pause to consider how great is 
the influence of this science in other lines? 
We have already seen how physics awaited its 
coming before the steam engine could assert its 
power. Chemistry today would lose much of its 
practical value without this science to give a 


(Continued on Page 59) 
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Palmer & Hornbostel, Architects, New York. 


A BUILDING FOR EDUCATION 


The growing recognition of the importance 
of education as a function of government has 
nowhere been brought out more strikingly than 
during the past month at Albany, N. Y., where 
was dedicated the imposing Education Build- 
ing of the New York state school department. 
The building is the first of its kind in any state 
and is architecturally truly worthy of the pur- 
pose to which it will be put. 

The project of a special building for educa- 
tion owes its inception to Dr. Andrew S. Draper, 
commissioner of education for the Empire State. 
It was he who some five years ago, through his 
energetic advocacy of the idea, induced the 
New York state legislature to set aside $400,000 
for the purchase of a site for the building, and 
also a further sum of $3,500,000 for a building 
which should bring together under one roof, the 
scattered branches of the state’s educational de- 
partment. 

The building was completed during the past 
summer, and was dedicated with imposing cere- 
monies October 15, 16 and 17. The functions 
took place just as the “Journal” was going to 
press so that no report of the addresses delivered 
can be made here. A description of the build- 
ing will, however, prove interesting and will 
give a faint idea of its magnificence. 


The Facades. 
“The architectural treatment of the build- 
ing was decided upon after great study and re- 
earch. <A building of this character must, 
primarily, be dignified, imposing and treated 
n a style which would be sure to retain its 
‘harm through all the periodical changes of 
fashion in architectural styles. The fact that the 


building is situated upon a street, the width of 


which does not permit its being viewed in front 
from any considerable distance, and the fact 


that it faces south, largely determined the treat- 
ment of the main facade. A special central 
motif or pavilion was clearly not called for, 
and, secondly, advantage must be taken of the 
full play of direct sunlight. Since this facade 
must of necessity be viewed for the most part 
obliquely, it appeared to be essentially happy 
to employ a colonnade, the effect of which, when 
looked at obliquely with its strongly vanishing 
prospective lines, is most impressive, and which, 
at the same time, makes the most of the inter- 





esting possibilities of sunlight and shadow. 
“Considering these conditions, a colonnade, 
standing well out from a wall pierced by a 
series of semicircular openings which allow 
great window area, and produce a secondary 
architectural effect, was decided upon. In other 
words, the facade consists of a colonnade, which 
is the most dignified of architectural motifs, 
resting on a proper and powerful stylobate or 
base; behind the colonnade is an arcade, ample 
in its proportions and interesting in its repeti- 
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COMMISSIONER DRAPER'S PRIVATE OFFICE. 


tion. The entire facade is crowned by a huge 
solid wall or attic which unifies and gives 
strength to the whole, at the same time express- 
ing the walls of the museum. The end facades 
are modifications of the front, the columnar 
treatment being carried across the ends, and 
the rear facade recalls, in its treatment, the 
wall behind the colonnade in front. The entire 
building is covered by a roof of copper, the 
eaves of which are decorated by means of a 
earved cheneau. ‘The building is placed fifty 
feet back of the building line, and the space 
thus afforded will be treated with lawns and 
hedges. A magnificent flight of easy steps 
leads to the main entrance at the center of the 
building. The materials used on the front and 
ends are for the most part white marble, terra 
cotta and dark granite; the latter being used 
for the base. The rear walls of the building 
use a light-colored vitreous brick and terra cotta. 
The Basement. 

“The basement contains rooms for service of 
all kinds, a rock-cutting plant for the museum, 
a workshop, janitor’s and cleaners’ rooms, toilet 
rooms, storage rooms, shipping rooms, a drive- 
way and court for shipping purposes, elevators, 
ventilating, heating and lighting apparatus, and 
the lower floors of the great book stack of the 
library. 

“At the eastern end of the building, beginning 
in the basement and occupying two stories, is 
the auditorium with a gallery and promenade 
on three sides. The stage which has an archi- 
tectural treatment of four Corinthian columns 
forming a curved loggia, is flanked by large 
niches for pipe organs. The auditorium is 
lighted by twelve large windows and its decora- 
tive treatment is in a modified Greek style. 


The First Floor. 

“To explain more in detail the disposition and 
treatment of the building it will be best to con- 
sider the structure from the point of one enter- 
ing the building by the great flight of steps 
conducting to the main entrance on the first 
floor. On entering the vestibule, one finds, 
directly opposite, the main group of elevators; 
to the right, a massive staircase to the second 
floor rotunda; and to the left, the bureau of in- 
formation. On the first floor, one passes from 
the entrance vestibule into a broad, vaulted 
corridor which runs east and west and leads to 
exits at both ends of the building. By means 
of this corridor access is given to the different 
offices of the Education Department. The 
Regents’ Chamber, which is located in the west 


pavilion, has walls of Indiana limestone and a 
varved beam ceiling of oak. The Commissioner’s 
rooms adjacent to the Regents’ Chamber, on the 
front of the building, are treated in the Tudor 
style of Gothic with mahogany wainscoting. 
Other offices on the front, to the left of the main 
entrance, accommodate the three Assistant Com- 
missioners and the Administration Division. 


“To the right of the main entrance, on the 
front, are the quarters of the Visual Instruction 
Division. Beginning at the western end, in the 
rear of the building, are located the School 
Library Division, the Law Division, general 
accommodations for stenographers and clerks, 
the cashier’s office, the storekeeper’s room, the 
Inspections Division, the Attendance Division, 
the Statistics Division, and the supply, filing 
The quarters of the State 
Examinations Board are to the right of the 
main entrance in the rear. 


and mailing rooms. 


The wing in the 
rear, on the first floor, contains the continuation 
of the book stacks and at either side the rooms 
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REGENTS’ MEETING ROOM. 


for manuscripts, maps and charts and for cata- 
loguing, accessions, etc. 
The Second Floor. 

“On reaching the rotunda, already mentioned, 
several vistas open to view; to the north a great 
barrel-vaulted corridor forty feet in width, 
forty-six feet in height and fifty feet in length, 
leading to the general reference reading room; 
to the east a shorter vaulted corridor leading to 
the technical and medical libraries; and to the 
west a similar corridor leading to the law 
and sociological libraries. The rotunda thus 
located at the intersection of these vaulted cor- 
ridors, gives a dominating climax to the archi- 
tectural treatment. Over the rotunda, supported 
on pendentives, is a circular colonnade. This 
colonnade in turn supports a dome in which is 
a large skylight providing direct daylight to 
the rotunda below. This rotunda, and its vault- 
ed corridors, are constructed of Indiana lime- 
stone. Conveniently arranged between columns, 
steel cases afford suitable provision for the most 
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MAIN ENTRANCE AND STAIR CASE 


interesting historical exhibits; the rotunda is 
therefore virtually a historical museum. With 
its wings, the rotunda measures about 100 feet 
by 100 feet. The height of the dome above the 
second floor is ninety-four feet. 

“Coming now to the disposition of the spe- 
cial libraries (medicine, law, sociological and 
technical) attention is called to an innovation 
of a highly practical character. This is the in- 
troduction of stack rooms in the center of the 
building. This arrangement gives the reading 
rooms the easiest access possible to their respec- 
tive collections of books. The architectural 
treatment of these rooms is consistently simple 
and dignified. The general reference reading 
room, with its dependencies, occupies practically 
i $e placed directly 
above, and in immediate connection with an 


the entire north wing. 


immense stack room, having a capacity of 2,000- 
000 volumes. Attention is here called to an- 
other innovation: After much study it was de- 
cided to place the books in artificially lighted 
stack rooms, the temperature, humidity and ven 
tilating of which could be absolutely controlled. 
The architectural treatment of the general ref- 
erence reading room is at once both novel and 
bold. It consists of twelve slender bronze col- 
umns supporting a series of terra cotta domes. 
The walls are of stone and the room receives 
sunlight by means of eleven huge leaded glass 
windows. The lateral dimensions of this room 
are 106 feet by 130 feet and the height of the 
domes is about fifty feet. On this floor, in con- 
nection with the rooms already described, are 
the necessary dependencies ; offices of the di- 
rector, card catalogue room, studies, coat rooms, 
lavatories, ete. 
Third and Fourth Floors. 

“On the third floor are located the offices and 
workrooms of the examinations division, the edu- 
cational extension division and the library 
school. The main reading room of the library, 
already mentioned, extends through the third 
floor. 


“The fourth floor is devoted entirely to the 
state museum and contains the state collections 
in geology, mineralogy, paleontology, archae- 
ology, botany and zoology. These collections are 
housed in rooms lighted from above. The prin- 
cipal room on the south side of the building is 
570 feet in length, fifty feet in height and fifty- 
four feet in width; it is not equaled in open and 
dignified space by any other museum in the 
country. These rooms are all given an agree- 
able architectural treatment. Access is afforded 


from this main museum to the north wing of 
the building; on going to the north wing one 
passes the circular colonnade of the rotunda 
before mentioned; and between the columns 
a comprehensive view of the rotunda is afford- 
ed. The offices of the director of the museum 
and his assistants are located on a mezzanine 
in the rear, adjacent to the exhibition rooms. 
“Reviewing the plans, as a whole, attention 
may be called finally to the arrangement of prac- 
(Concluded on Page 55) 
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ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS. 

It has been frequently repeated in these 
columns that, in the erection of a school build- 
ing, the most important preliminary duty of 
the school board is the selection of a competent 
architect. Just as “as is the teacher so is the 
school,” so it may be said that “as is the archi- 
tect so will be the schoolhouse.” 

The eagerness of school boards to select the 
best possible plans for schools has led to a very 
general introduction of architectural competi- 
tions. While these have the additional laudable 
motive of removing the possibility of favorit- 
ism, it must be said that the tendency-has been 
for competitions to defeat the very purpose for 
which they were designed. This has been due 
largely to the fact that school authorities have 
altogether misunderstood the professional char- 
acter of the architect’s services. Many have 
looked upon architects as mere craftsmen, whose 
plans might be looked over and rejected, just 
as samples of desks or crayons are now ex- 
amined and rejected by purchasing committees. 

A very straightforward statement of the posi- 
tion taken by the architects on the matter of 
competitions was recently directed by the Rhode 
Island Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects to the news- 
papers of Providence, R. 


FAVORITE 
W. T. Mills, Architect, Columbus, O. 
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pressed in the program of the competition, by 
which the owner guarantees to give the suc- 
cessful competitor the commission to design 
and supervise the work. 

(4)—Provision in the program for the pay- 
ment of the successful competitor at rates not 
lower than those of the institute, if the work 
goes on, and provision also for payment of a 








I., and to the editor of i:E 
the American Architect. a ee ite reaciens | CATT S rae” § OA, 
The statement reads as o 
follows: a + ‘eantineesaenl 
Experience has led the 


institute to recommend 
certain provisions as ab- 
solutely essential in any 
well conducted competi- 
tion. These are: 

(1)—The professional 
adviser—with a jury in 
very important work. 

(2)—The admission to 
the competition only of 
those who would be com- 
petent to carry on the 
work if it was awarded 
to them—that is the ad- 
mission only of those to 
whom the owner would 
be willing to give the 
commission if he were to | 
choose without a competi- 
tion. 


(3)—A 
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certain amount in case the work is, for any 
reason, abandoned. 

The first of these requirements usually pre- 
cipitates discussion, and it often wrecks the 
whole negotiations. Those in charge of the 
competition claim that they know better than 
any architect what is the best possible plan 
for the building they are to erect, and they 
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will not allow from what 
seems to them the archi- 
tects’ union, or from the 
professional adviser, any- 
thing which appears to 
savor of dictation. 


There is no architects’ 
union. The American 
Institute of Architects is 
a strictly professional 
body, like the Bar As- 
sociation or the Medical 
Society, and like them, 
it has its code of profes- 
The archi- 
tects do not dictate. They 
simply say that they wish 
the problem stated in 
architectural 


sional ethies. 


language, 
and the judgment on it 
given by their peers; and 
that, if the owner does 
not wish to comply with 
these requests, they do 
not care to compete. For, 
granting which is by no 
means always true, that 
the owner knows better 
what he wants than the 
arehitect does, the aver- 
age layman seldom knows 
either how to ask for 
what he wants, or how to 
recognize it when he 
gets it. 

This asking and rec- 
ognizing is the whole 
duty of the professional 
adviser, particularly 
when, as is usual here, 
he is the jury also. He 
has to find from those 
who wish to hold the 
competition what their 
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into a elear and logical . ] 
statement so that the | 
5 LAUFDRY 
. . T1139 
competing architect can 7 


grasp the problem and 
solve it, can reconstruct 
the desired building, so 
to speak, from his de- 
scription of it. He has 
to avoid contradictory re- 
quirements, to select the 
necessary from the mere- 
ly accidental among the 
conditions, to see that the 





cost given by the owner 
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is sufficient to do what is 
needed, to regulate the 
number and character of 
the drawings, in short, to 
be the interpreter between 
the two parties who speak different languages. 

When the plans are sent in, if there is no 
jury, as there often is and preferably should 
be in large work, such as the state house or the 
post office, the professional adviser selects the 
best design and the next two or three in order 
of merit, To the author of the best design the 
owner awards the commission to design and 
Supervise the work. 

For, according to the third requirement, a 
contract has been created between the owner 
and the successful competitor by the wording 
of the program, whereby the one agrees to give 
to the other the commission to design and to 
execute the work and the other agrees to do it. 
\'nder the ordinary method of lay conducted 
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Gustave Drach, Architect. 
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competitions the architect has been too often 
at the mercy of an unscrupulous owner. The 
latter, even with the best intentions in the 
world, might be moved to “reject any or all 
designs,” confusing in his mind the presenta- 
tion of a carefully studied design, something 
comparable to a physician’s prescription or a 
lawyer’s opinion, with an offer to sell such and 
such goods for so much money. Architects are 
not mere showmen of merchandise to be dis 
missed with “Thank you, I think I will look a 
little further,” after they have cumbered their 
counters with the wares they have pulled from 
the shelves. They put forth their best skill in 
good faith and they ask that the owner agree 
to buy from one of them—to employ that skill, 


however much he may change the design after 
employment. If the owner still “reserves the 
right” they simply reserve theirs not to work 
for him for nothing. 

The owner may have the best of reasons for 
not so employing an architect, it will be said. 
This is very true and here we come to the 
fourth requirement which provides for payment 
according to the Institute Schedule of Charges, 
if the work goes on, and for payment of a stipu 
lated sum, usually 144 per cent of the cost of 
the work, provided the owner is for any reason 
obliged to abandon the project. This is the 
form of contract expressed in the program. 

If the architect at some risk of financial loss 


has won the prize it is hardly fair turn him 
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off with no reward, especially as the second and 
third competitors in order of merit have usually 
paid something. Such a withdrawal of the 
owner from the scene leaves the architect in a 


position which is uncomfortable, to say th 


least, and leaves the owner also, often unwit- 
tingly, in a hard! more fortunate attitude. 
Manifestly this should not be so. Let the 
owner withdraw if he must, but let him pay 
the chosen architect for the time and trouble 
he has spent. 

The architect and owner h: been almost 
equally to blame for the conditions in the past 
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MEMPHIS, TENN. 


MR. B. C. ALSUP, Architect 





A clear understanding between them ought to 
remove the causes of complaint on either side 
and enable them to work together. 


FAVORITE HILL SCHOOL. 

“The cottage-plan schools may be a success 
in a dry, warm climate like California or 
Southern Colorado, but it is pre-doomed to fail- 
ure in sections of the United States where the 
winters are severe and where there is much 
rain and snow.” This comment of a reader of 
the School Board Journal on the cottage schools 


f Colorado Springs touches one of the impor 


tant disadvantages of this new type of school 
plant. Admitting all of the advantages claimed 
for them, cottage groups are difficult to super- 
vise in cold and rainy weather when the pass 
ing from the classrooms to the principal’s of 
fice, and vice versa, exposes teachers and pupils 
to chilling winds and driving rain, and th 
dangers of colds and coughs. 

A building which obviates all the administra 
tive disadvantages of cottage schools is the 
Favorite Hill School, Piqua, Ohio. The build- 
ing consists, at present, of two two-class units, 
eonnected by a corridor with a central unit. 
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The latter, which serves also as a social center, 
contains the office of the principal, a library, 
a large assembly hall, the heating plant and 
the space for the janitor. 

Each of the classroom units is practically an 
independent school, separate with entrances, 
stairways and toilet facilities. The long cor- 
ridor is used for storing wraps and coats and 
serves aS a passage only when general exercises 
are held in the assembly room or when it is 
necessary to go to the principal’s room. 

The building is planned to be enlarged in- 
definitely by simply adding two-room units as 
the district which it serves may require. 

The architect is Mr. Wilbur T. Mills, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


NEW WOODWARD HIGH SCHOOL. 

The new Woodward high school, recently 
completed in Cincinnati, presents a decided 
contrast to the Hughes high school, printed in 
the April, 1911, issue of the Journal. The 
architecture is a modified French Renaissance 
and produces upon its limited site an attractive 
and impressive effect. 

The building occupies the site of the famous 
old Woodward high school and covers an entire 
city square. ‘The longer outside dimension is 
296 feet and the shorter 164 feet. 
have been placed on the outside of the entire 
four sides of the building. 
massed in conformity with the architectural 


Classrooms 
The windows are 


style and every room has an abundance of light. 
The building is constructed entirely fireproof; 
the walls are of stone and brick and the floors 
and stairways are of reinforced concrete. A 
minimum of wood has been used in the equip- 
ment and interior trim of the structure so that 
the greatest protection against fire and panic 
is afforded. 

The school is designed to accommodate 1,200 
students engaged not only in academic courses, 
but also in manual training, domestic science 
and commercial branches. Taking the building 
as a whole, it contains eight shops for manual 
devoted to 
science, six for the commercial subjects, thirty- 


training, nine rooms domestic 
two classrooms, an auditorium, two gymnasia 
with baths and locker rooms, two large lunch 
rooms, a library, a music room, drawing rooms, 
study rooms and four laboratories, 

The entire ground floor of the building is 
devoted to manual training and 
There are eight shops for work in 


domestic 
science. 
joinery, patternmaking and woodturning, to 
gether with a foundry, a forge room, a chip 


ping room and a machine shop. Connected with, 


each of these departments there are offices for 
the instructors, lockers and wash rooms. Con 
siderable space is unassigned to allow for the 
enlargement of industrial courses. 

On the second floor, in the center of the 
building, is located the assembly hall, a beauti- 
fully arranged and decorated room, well lighted 
from the sides and top, with a seating capacity 
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CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Mr. B. C. Alsup, Architect. 


of 1,200. On this floor, also are a boys’ study 
room, the library, nine classrooms, the office of 
the principal, a room for the male teachers and 
an entire department of domestic science. This 
department is complete in the facilities which 
it offers for teaching every branch of homemak- 
ing and maintenance. The rooms include com- 
plete kitchens, model dining room, laundry, 
chemical laboratory and rooms for sewing, dress 
fitting, dressmaking and millinery. 

The commercial department occupies nearly 
one-half of the space of the third floor. It con- 


sists of rooms devoted to bookkeeping, stenog- 


raphy and typewriting and commercial geog- 
raphy. Located on the same floor are fifteen 
classrooms, a large study hall for girls, a re- 
tiring room for the women teachers and an 
emergency room. 


The fourth floor is given up to laboratories 
and lecture rooms for instruction in botany, 
zoology, physics and chemistry. Each of these 
four sciences occupies a suite of four rooms, 
consisting of a lecture room, a work room for 
the teacher, a storage room and a laboratory. 
Each of the laboratories is 27 x 45 feet in size 

(Concluded on Poye 51) 





FORT HILL SCHOOL, DALTON, GA 
Chas. W. Carlton, Architect. 


(See page 55) 
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EDITORIAL 
WIDOWS AS TEACHERS. 

The Pittsburgh school board has recently or- 
dered that no widow shall be eligible for first 
appointment as a teacher in the schools of the 
city. In so doing, the school authorities have 
established a precedent which has aroused gen- 
eral publie criticism and will hardly have the 
commendation of school administrators in 
general. 

The immediate purpose of the rule is, un- 
doubtedly, commendable in that it seeks to bar 
from the eligible lists women, who by reason of 
age, temperament or other disability are unfit 
to enter the classroom as inexperienced begin- 
ners. It is intended to protect the professional 
school heads from the pathetic pleas of bereaved 
women and the importunities of their sympa- 
thizing friends. Every school board member 
and superintendent who has had any extended 
experience knows just how difficult it is to deal 
with cases of this kind. 

But the rule is too sweeping, we think, and 
could not be successfully defended under the 
laws of Pennsylvania or of any other state. To 
say that because a woman has had the misfor- 
tune of losing her husband she is unfitted for 
classroom labors is unreasonable class distine- 
tion. If she has the necessary preparation, pos- 
sesses the legal certificate, is mentally and phys- 
ically fit to teach and has otherwise no impedi- 
ment to success, no school board has the right 
to rule out a woman, whether widowed or single. 


MR. MAXWELL’S JUBILEE. 

On October 20th Superintendent William H. 
Maxwell of New York City celebrated the twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary of his accession to the su- 
perintendency of the Brooklyn schools. Teach- 
ers, school officials and prominent citizens 
united in Carnegie Hall, in a remarkable tribute 
to the man who has been a commanding figure 
in American educational affairs for many years. 

Everyone who knows of the enormous prob- 
lems existing in the New York City schools, of 
the magnitude and difficulty of the everyday 
administrative duties, understands that only a 
physical, intellectual and moral giant can with- 
stand the pressure of the daily work. That Dr. 
Maxwell has filled adequately the office of super- 
intendent in Brooklyn, and, since the formation 
of the greater city, of superintendent of the 
greatest urban school system in the world, even 
his worst enemies must admit. That the schools 
have steadily progressed under his guidance, so 
that they are universally looked up to, is also 
generally acknowledged. That his theories and 
his inspiration have dominated nearly every im- 
portant scholastic reform is a fact; certainly, 
none have succeeded except with his enthusi- 
astic support and direct help. As a fighter for 
educational causes which he has espoused, Dr. 
Maxwell is famous and many an opponent has 
had cause to remember his powers of debate 
and the force of his public and personal argu- 
ment. 

It has been asserted that the average official 
life of a school superintendent in any com- 
munity is short because, owing to the very na- 
ture of the work, the incumbent steadily ac- 
cumulates enemies. Dr. Maxwell has been no 
exception to the rule, so far as winning the op- 
position of a portion of his official associates, 
and of a certain proportion of his community. 
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But this very opposition has strengthened rather 
than weakened him, has made his seat more 
secure, and his grasp on the reins of the school 
system the more masterful. He is fully deserv- 
ing of all the felicitations accorded him on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary. 


A WISE INNOVATION? 

During the past two months there has been a 
surprising change of school board precedents in 
the use of schoolhouses for public gatherings. 
Authorities who have for years withstood local 
pressure, by refusing to open buildings for the 
discussion of local civic questions, have yielded 
to the enormous impetus of a national political 
campaign, by permitting meetings of the ordi- 
nary ward variety to be held. Chicago, Roches- 
ter, Boston, Cleveland, New York City (in a 
limited way) and a score of smaller cities have 
yielded. The old theory that the public school 
should not be used for the expression of partisan 
ideas and the promotion of political fortunes 
has faded into thin air. 

It will be interesting to watch the experiment. 
In the debates preceding action conservative 
school board members, in many communities, 
have pointed out certain complications which 
they assert are sure to arise and which will lead 
to endless controversies, 

Upon one point there is common agreement: 
public discussion of political problems and theo- 
ries has merits which are intrinsic. The people, 
as a whole, must know about and understand the 
questions which they are to decide at the polls. 
If, in the schoolhouses, they can be interested 
in public affairs and can in the best manner be 
informed, then the opening of the school assem- 
bly halls is a step in the right direction. 


INDEPENDENT VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS. 

Illinois school authorities have become in- 
censed over a plan for extending vocational edu- 
cation to all communities in the state. They 
find much merit in the law which is proposed 
by Mr. E. G. Cooley, but take exception to the 
administrative features of the measure. Mr. 
Cooley, who made an extended trip through 
Europe as a special representative of Chicago 
commercial interests, found that much of the 
success of the German industrial schools lies in 
the control which committees of the trades rep- 
resented have over the curriculum and the meth- 
ods of teaching. In a very modified form, he 
suggests the application of the same idea to 
Illinois cities, and adds to the powers of the 
“industrial school boards” which he would have 
created, the independent levying of taxes for the 
conduct of the new institutions. 

Mr. Cooley’s complete bill has not been avail- 
able for examination, but it is evident from 
public extracts that he proposes an unnecessary 
duplication of educational machinery. We have 
seen repeatedly, in the case of higher institu- 
tions, how independent control has led to confu- 
sion, duplication of effort and wasteful expendi- 
ture of public funds. 

A system of industrial education which shall 
succeed must be built up as a part of the present 
school system, must be dovetailed into it. If it 
cannot, then the present schools must be modi- 
fied so that the two will fit each other and sup- 
plement each other’s work. 

The proposal for an independent taxing power 
is certain to find ill-favor with the average citi- 
zen, who is already complaining of the burdens 
he must carry in increased public expenditure, 
not to mention higher cost of living. 

The Cooley plan must be modified, we think, 
before it will be acceptable. If the independent 
control is not entirely eliminated, at least it 
must be modified to come within the final juris- 
diction of the present school boards of the re- 
spective cities. The professional heads of the 


schools which are to be created must, also, come 
under the direction of the regular superin- 
tendents. 

SAFE SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

An Oregon architect, who has been practicing 
his profession for many years, and who has 
given special attention to schoolhouse construc- 
tion, writes to the Scnoot Boarp JouRNAL as 
follows: 

A fakir attempted to build three schoolhouses 
in ———— in 1905, and they were said to be “fire- 
proof” and all that the district should require. 

I have personally examined the capacity of the 
roof of one of these buildings, and find from all 
authorities that I have in my library that the 
total capacity of the roof of this particular build- 
ing will not stand more than four pounds of 
weight over its own weight. 

I have lived in this country for nearly fifty 
years, and have found that the snowfall is fre- 
quently over thirty pounds to the square foot, 
and still the school board insists in employing this 
fakir to make their plans. 

A condition like the one portrayed here is 
simply criminal. It denotes a laxity which is 
deserving of careful investigation and, if true, 
of prompt action. 


MR. WORST TO CHICAGO. 

Edward F. Worst, who has headed the ele- 
mentary schools of Joliet, Il., for a number of 
years in a most acceptable manner, has been 
chosen superintendent of elementary vocational 
education in the public schools of Chicago. Mr. 
Worst belongs to the new type of school official 
who believes that the schools should not over- 
look work as an important element in the train- 
ing of youth. He has been signally successful 
with the manual training and household arts 
studies in Joliet, and while holding firmly to the 
theory that the grades should not directly pre- 
pare children for particular avocations, has de- 
veloped the courses so as to instill a love for 
and a pleasure in work, as well as a certain 
amount of skill. 


SCHOOL CRITICISMS. 

The school critic is abroad and newspapers as 
well as the magazines are full of his constructive 
or (more often) destructive comments. The 
professional schoolman, quite naturally, resents 
the unfavorable judgments of his labors and 
grows pessimistic. 

Quite a cheerful view of the matter, and a 
correct one, we think, is taken by Mr. Francis 
G. Blair of Illinois. He writes: 

“It is a rare day which does not bring forth its 
flood of criticism from competent, incompetent or 
wholly untrustworthy critics. It is of no use to 
complain against any of this criticism. Like a 
humor in the blood, it must break out. The 
school system is so thoroughly established, the 
methods of instruction and methods of procedure 
are under such constant scrutiny and criticism 
by those in charge, that this flood of ill-consid- 
ered criticism can flow along without doing any 
considerable harm, although it may do very little 
good. 

“The thing which we most need to fear is the 
blind optimism that believes that the schools and 
school system, as they are, are as they should be. 
Growth means an inner adjustment to the out- 
ward need. We must have those who are con- 
stantly calling our attention to the outward need 
as well as to the lack of inward adjustment. We 
must welcome every critic whose motive is to 
make the instrument of public instruction more 
effective than it is. The most we can say against 
certain magazines that publish criticisms from 
wholly untrustworthy critics is that it may mis- 
lead some well-meaning but ill-informed people 
as to the actual condition of affairs.” 
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The Old Snake. 


NOT JUSTIFIED. 

The village school board of Cedar Grove, 
N. J., has during the past month attained con- 
siderable notoriety by insisting that a student 
of the high school, whose parents are Canadians 
and British subjects, formally pledge allegiance 
to the American flag. The father, although will- 
ing that his son should respectfully salute “Old , 
Glory” as a part of the daily school exercises, 
has declined to permit the oath and has with- 
drawn the boy temporarily from the school. 

The question involved in the controversy 
seems to be simply whether an alien, living in 
the village, must assume American citizenship 
or be deprived of the benefits of the public 
schools. As a resident, the father is directly or 
indirectly paying taxes, and as such is entitled 
to school privileges for his children. ‘The pro- 
priety of his attitude toward citizenship of the 
United States, while it may be severely criti- 
cised, does not properly enter into the matter. 

The school board is manifestly unreasonable 
in its rule and wrong in its attitude. Its pa- 
triotic impulses are leaping beyond its plain 
duty. 


COUNTRY SCHOOL WATER SUPPLIES. 

The average county school superintendent 
who has observed the physical condition of rural 
schools in the ordinary course of his inspection 
trips, knows how deficient thousands of country 
school districts are in water supply. In fact, 
most superintendents are cautious in drinking 
water in the classrooms they examine because 
they know from experience that much is unfit 
for consumption. 

Health authorities in a number of states have 
given attention to the water problem, and regu- 
larly make sanitary analyses of water that is 
submitted to them by school boards. But in the 
great majority of districts no one knows or cares 





Out of the Old Shell. 
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about the purity of the school water, and no 
attention is paid until an epidemic of disease 
has broken out. 

Pure water is a matter of no small impor- 
tance. Every school should have a wholesome 
and abundant supply and school boards are neg- 
lectful of a primary duty if they do not see to 
the school well. The matter is worthy of the 
initiative of health officers and patrons where 
it is overlooked by the school officials. 


VACATION WAGE-EARNING. 

A compilation of the gross vacation earnings 
of students enrolled in the Rockford, Ill, high 
school shows the remarkable total of $10,500. 

The figures may in themselves indicate in no 
way the scholarship of boys and girls; they may 
be no index to the value of the instruction re- 
ceived in the school. But it is certain that 
young people who are interested to advance ma- 
terially will of necessity be more earnest in their 
studies than those who have trifled away the 
summer in pleasure or idleness. The spirit 
which has animated them is commendable. 


THE “BUSY MAN” ON THE SCHOOL 
BOARD. 

In commenting on the candidates for the of- 
fice of school board member, an officer of a school 
association recently made the statement that he 
preferred busy, important business men to men 
and women of leisure. The very busy man, he 
thought, gives more time and thought to the 
work. 

And that is a truth not often appreciated. 
The very busy man is usually a successful man. 
He acts promptly, he thinks clearly and quickly, 
he understands men and their motives, and his 
judgment is usually correct and unbiased. 

The man, or woman, of leisure is not usually 
a desirable lay school official. When he is not 
lazy and neglectful of his duties, he is apt to be 
fussy, to overstep the bounds of his real func- 
tions, to interfere in matters which belong prop- 
erly to the professional school heads. His leis- 
ure gives him too much time to think of school 
matters; it makes him lose his perspective on 
his duties and relations as a school director. 

We cannot have too many busy business and 
professional men on school boards. 

AN UNWISE LAW. 

The state of South Dakota has a statute limit- 
ing the tenure of office of county superintend- 
ents to two terms, or a total of four years. The 
superintendents are by the law, classed with the 
sheriffs and other officials, as possible parties to 
the formation of office-monopolizing, patronage- 
seeking cliques. 

The work performed by county superintend- 
ents is technical and the highest efficiency is not 
attained in one year. In fact, it usually re- 
quires several years to get a complete grip on 
the situation in all the districts of a county, 
and to get the local school boards and the teach- 
ers working to the best advantage. Where 
there is no opportunity of building upon a foun- 
dation, laid in two or three years’ work, there 
is a consequent loss of interest and of consist- 
ent application. No one can blame an incum- 
bent if, during the last year of his term, he 
casts about for another more permanent posi- 
tion. 

The county superintendency is a professional 
office, which requires special fitness and prep- 
aration. It is non-political in character and 
should not be subjected to the limitations which 
are so necessary for other public positions. 

DEVELOPING THE SCHOOL SAVINGS 

BANKS. 
The school savings bank is a fixed institu- 
tion in American schools which has repeatedly 





Running Away Again. 


proved its value in inculcating habits of thrift. 

A recent development of the idea has been in- 
troduced in Massachusetts by which the stu- 
dents of the commercial department of the high 
school take over the entire conduct of the school 
bank. They handle not only the moneys which 
teachers and pupils deposit, but also take charge 
of the athletic and society funds which are col- 
lected in the school. On a small scale, they 
conduct a regular banking business. The funds 
are of course turned over to a regular bank for 
keeping. 

The plan has the double value of encouraging 
thrift and of giving the students a practical in- 
sight into business methods. The idea is well 
worthy of more general trial and introduction. 


CONVENTION DATE FIXED. 

Secretary D. W. Springer, of the National 
Education Association, has announced the mid- 
winter convention of the Department of Super- 
intendence for February 25-26-27-28, in Phila- 
delphia. The Bellevue-Stratford Hotel will be 
the headquarters. The convention will occur 
just a week preceding the inauguration cere- 
monies at Washington, and it is expected that 
the railroad ticket arrangement will make pos- 
sible an extension for a week’s stay in the cap- 
ital, 

The first international exhibition devoted to 
building in all its phases is to be held in Leipsic 
from May to October, 1913. The exhibits will in- 
clude architecture, the literature of architecture 
and building, building materials, building appa- 
tus, the business side of the industry, building 
sanitation and the social betterment of those 
engaged in the building trades; the construction 
of buildings adapted for education, games and 
sports, and testing building materials. 
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Exhibition of Elementary Manual Training and Household-Arts Work, Joliet, Ill. 
(See page 55) 
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The schools in 450 cities use the Victor! 
Why? 
Because it serves a purpose! 


The need of it is just as strong in YOUR school as it has been in any—the 
VICTOR will accomplish as much in your school as it willin any. Itis no longer 
an experimental matter. You are not asked to place your faith in an unknown 
quantity. The schools of four hundred and fifty cities are using the Victor— 
getting a daily benefit from it for the children entrusted to their care. 


Decoration Day Exercises at the Ramsey School, St. Paul, Minn, 


High School Music 
If you are using any one of the standard chorus books, your pupils are 
acquiring a taste for good music. Why not illumine and vitalize the whole subject 
by adding to the chorus work a systematized COURSE OF STUDY in Apprecia- 
tion and ‘History, illustrated at every point by the incomparable Victor Records? 


Send for a prospectus 

If you have not heard the Records of the Instruments of the Orchestra, the 
primary songs, the beautiful old folk and familiar songs, the gems of the great 
operas sung by noted artists, just ASK ANY VICTOR DEALER to give you 
a demonstration in YOUR SCHOOL. 

Can you do without it? Haven’t YOUR children the same needs as others? Won't 
they respond to the same methods? 

The Victor V with wood horn is specially recommended for general school work. 

Write today for further information to 

Public School Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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Durand Steel Lockers 





A TYPICAL HIGH SCHOOL CORRIDOR INSTALLATION 
YOUR CORRIDORS SHOULD LOOK LIKE THIS 


Durand Steel Lockers are the accepted standard lockers 


Fireproof and sanitary. 
SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


for schools and colleges. 


High Schools, etc., recently equipped with Durand Steel Lockers: 


Charleston, IIL, State 
Normal 
Los Angeles H. S. 
Temple, Texas H. S. 
Waukegan, Ill., H. S, 
Bovey, Minn., H. S. 
Marble, Minn., H. S. 
Coleraine, Minn., H. S. 
Aurora, Minn., H. S. 
Janesville, Wis., H. 8S. 


Kenmare, N. D., H. S. 
Clay Center, Kans, H. S. 
Monmouth, Ill., H. S. 
Dallas, Texas, H. S. 
Broadway H. S., Seattle, 


ash. 
Baldwin School, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 
Northwestern College, 
Naperville, Ill. 





QUALITY 





Evanston Acacemy, 
Evanston, Ill. 

New York State School of 
Agriculture at Morrisville 
and Alfred, N.Y. 

State Normal School, 
Carbondale, Ill. 

Univ. of Calif., Berkeley, Calif. 

Lincoln H. S. Portland 

Washington H. S. Portland 


There is a reason for all these School Boards purchasing our lockers 


GYMNASIUM SUPPLIES, 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


AND 


STEEL LOCKERS 


Manufactured by 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


DeKalb and President Streets 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Any of our Catalogs or our Booklet, ‘ Useful Information for 


Architects and Others Planning Gymnasiums,” 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


625 VANDERBILT BLDG. 
NEW YORK,N. Y. 
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High school students who are injured while 
engaged in the employ of the manual training 
department of a school in Wisconsin can recover 
damages from a school board, under the Work- 
ingmen’s Compensation Act, according to a recent 
decision of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission. 

The first case of the kind was an accident to 
a student in the high schvol of Appleton, Wis. The 
school board had authorized the superintendent 


>= 


WILLIAM H. MAXWHELL 
Superintendent of Schools, New Y ork City. 


(See editorial) 


775 AM. TRUST BLDG. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


anu principal of the high school to employ boys in 
the manual training department to make furni- 
ture for the school. Most of the work was done 
during the summer vacation and the school board 
audited the accounts, allowing wages for the 
young men. 

The student injured was at work when his left 
hand was accidentally cut in a circular saw and 
so badly injured that one finger had to be ampu- 
tated. Although the boy had presented no claim 
for his services, the industrial commission held 
that the school board authorized the work and 
that the city was, therefore, liable. The student 
was awarded a judgment of $1,000, that amount 
having been agreed upon by stipulation should 
the commission decide that the school board was 
liable. 

Omaha, Neb. The school board has petitioned 
the city authorities for a policeman at each school 
building for the protection of the children against 
automobilists. It is also proposed to place signs 
near the buildings warning drivers to reduce their 
speed. The action is the result of an injury to 
one of the school children by an automobile. 

Des Moines, Ia. The secretary of the school 
board has required the testing of coal for the 
schools. This is the first attempt made by the 
city or county school district of Iowa to ascertain 
the worth of fuel purchased or to determine 
which fuel gives the best results. 

The school board of Dallas, Tex., has engaged 
a tree expert. It is proposed to determine those 
which ought to be removed immediately and also 
to ascertain what ought to be done with those 
remaining which are diseased. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. The city council has _per- 
mitted the use of the election booths by the school 
children so that the students may study the 
Australian system of balloting. The booths will 
be installed at the high schools. 

New York, N. Y. The school board has ap- 
proved the purchase of phonographs for use in 
the schools. The action is the result of a success- 
ful experiment with the machines for use in sing- 
ing games, folk dances and marches. 

Spokane, Wash. The school board has per- 
mitted the use of the school buildings for political 
and other organizations. The board suggested 
that a fee of $2 be charged for extra work done 
by the janitor. 

The following regulations must be complied 
with by all who use the buildings: 


will be sent free on request 


“The request must be made in writing to the 
school board for meetings, said communication 
to be addressed to the secretary of school district 
No. 81, Spokane. 

“The organization desiring to use said room 
or building shall be a regularly organized body 
with regularly constituted officers, who will as- 
sume responsibility for the proper care of such 
part of the building and equipment as their or- 
ganization may use. 

“The expense incident to the opening of any 
room or building shall be paid for by the users 
thereof, this to include janitor service and cost 
for any requirement they may need. 

“No organization using said building shall in- 
dulge in conduct that would be out of place in 
buildings used for school or educational purposes 
and no use of buildings will be granted that will 
conflict with their use for regular school pur- 
poses.” 

Philadelphia, Pa. The school board has pro- 
vided a postgraduate commercial course for the 
forty graduates of the Girls’ High School who 
were denied admission to the normal school. 

Washington, D. C. The school board has sep- 
arated the colored students from the white in the 
business courses at the Armstrong manual train- 
ing school. The colored students have been trans- 
ferred to another building. 

Chicago, Ill. Dr. J. B. McFatrich, president 
of the board of education, favors the opening of 
the school buildings for political meetings. Mr. 
McFatrich declares the schools are the property 
of the taxpayers and should be used by them. If 
the taxpayers want to use the school buildings 
as meeting places for political discussions, he 
believes there should be no objection in the way 
for such use of the buildings. 

The school board of Kankakee, IIl., has con- 
sidered the introduction of the all-year-round 
school. The school board members consider the 
idea an economy for the city as school property 
in Kankakee is worth $300,000 and is in use only 
nine months of the year. It is pointed out that 
only the extra salaries would increase the cost 
of the schools. 

Another reason for the change is the fact that 
an estimated amount of 90 per cent of the pupils 
leave while in the grammar grades. If they could 
continue schoo] in the summer they would be able 
to secure two full years of school work and would 
also be given more thorough work. 
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Waco, Tex. The school board is planning to 
adopt a textbook on fire prevention. The Texas 
State Fire Rating Board has agreed to a reduc- 
tion of one per cent in the present insurance rate 
if the study is adopted for the schools. 

Dubois, Pa. The school board has arranged 
for a course in public school lectures and enter- 
tainments. The entertainments will be held in 
the high school auditorium. 

Boston, Mass. The salaries of six members of 
ihe board of superintendents have been raised 
from $4,500 to $6,000. The salary of the secre- 
tary was raised from $3,780 to $5,000 and that 
of Business Agent Keough from $4,500 to $5,000. 
The salaries went into effect September first. 

The school board of Milwaukee, Wis., has un- 
der consideration the use of school buildings for 
political meetings. 


To Reorganize School Department. 

Oakland, Cal. A plan has been outlined for the 
complete reorganization of the school department. 
The provisions of the plan are as follows: 

1. The chief officials of the board of education 
shall be a superintendent of education, a business 
manager and a secretary of the board of educa- 
tion. Each of these chief officials shall report di- 
rectly to the board of education or to such com- 
mittees thereof as the board may determine. 

2. The superintendent of education shall have 
the direction of the work of the assistant super- 
intendents, the supervisors, the attendance 
officer and his assistants, astronomer, health 
director, nurses, one stenographer, principals, 
teachers and pupils, and shall have charge 
of the educational work of the department. 

3. The secretary of the board shall have the 
direction of the auditor of accounts, two stenog- 
raphers, and shall have charge of all clerical 
work and bookkeeping of the department and shall 
act as secretary of the board and clerk of the 
high school board. 

4. The business manager shall have direction 
of the superintendent of repairs and his subor- 
linates, the janitors and one stenographer. He 
hall have charge of all the activities of the depart- 
ment not included in the above allotments to the 
superintendent of education and the secretary. 

5. In the purchase of school supplies, including 
printing for actual school use and in similar mat- 
ters directly relating to the operation of the 
chools, the superintendent of education shall 
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West Dispensers 


rancid fats. 


finest hotels and institutions. 


AND 


Beau Brummel Liquid Soap 


G How much cleaner it is to get a clean, uncontaminated supply of pure liquid soap 
from the WEST DISPENSER rather than to use “everybody's cake soap!" 


G Cake soap rapidly accumulates dirt and germs. It may be the means of transmitting 
disease in that manner. It disfigures the washstand, is wasted and often made of 


G BEAU BRUMMEL LIQUID SOAP is prepared with the purest vegetable oils, and 
is more thoroughly cleansing and soothing than cake soap. 


@ THE WEST DISPENSER isa handsome fixture which may be conveniently attached 
to any washstand. It prevents the contamination and waste of the soap. 


GF You have seen our Dispenser— “the one that tilts” on the best trains and in the 


@ May we make a special proposition for equipping your school? Write today. 


Chloro-Naptholeum 


G If you are still using soap, soap powders or soda for cleaning, write for infor- 
mation about CHLORO- NAPTHOLEUM, the disinfectant-cleanser. It destroys germs 
and removes dirt and grease at one time and costs less than ordinary cleansers. 


G Manufacturers of sweeping preparations, floor oils, drinking fountains, paper towels, 


sanitary closets, etc., etc. 


West Disinfecting Company, 2 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


make recommendation to the business manager 
as to the quantity and quality of the thing to 
be purchased. He shall also make recommenda- 
tions to the business manager regarding addi- 
tional classrooms to be provided, and the equip- 
ment thereof. 

6. Orders in reference to the care of buildings 
and grounds requiring the attention of principals, 
teachers, pupils or any of these, shall be given by 
the superintendent of education. 

7. Orders to janitors, issued by the business 
manager, relating to the buildings or grounds, 
shall be conveyed by the principal and the prin- 
cipal shall report to the business manager all 
needed repairs and improvements. 

8. In the supervision of the schools the in- 
spection of the teachers and pupils’ work may be 
made directly by supervisors, but all general or- 
ders and directions in relation to work in the 
schools shall be issued through the principal and 
be under the principal's direction. 

9. The principal of each school shall be an ac- 
tive unit in the department work of supervision 
and shall be required to perform the duties of 
supervisor of education in his own school in the 
full sense of the words. 

10. This reorganization of the department is de- 
termined on largely for the purpose of effecting 
as complete a separation as possible between the 
work of education in the department and the busi- 
ness administration, which is necessarily inci- 
dental thereto, and, excepting in so far as co- 
operation between the educational division and 
the business division is necessary, the line of 
demarcation is to be carefully observed by all 
officers and employes in the department. 

11. The office of secretary is designed not only 
to attend to the clerical work of the board as such, 
but to attend to the clerical work (other than 
stenographic work) of the business department. 

12. The board of education declares its inten- 
tion of putting into effect as soon as practicable, 
the following recommendations: 

(a) That the places of employment in the de- 
partment shall be classified according to duties. 
That uniform salaries shall be established for uni- 
form duties, and that at the next time of em- 
ploying persons in the school department, the sal- 
aries shall be made to conform thereto. 

(b) That a system of civil service shall be 
instituted for all places of employment outside 


of the educational department. That instead of 
allowing janitor’s payments for work in addition 
to that allowed to them for their individual serv- 
ices, there shall be established a system of qual- 
ified and certified student assistants who shall 
be paid directly by the board of education. 

An effort has been made to put the manage- 
ment of schools upon a higher plane in regard 
to efficiency and to make merit count for more in 
appointments than mere personal influence or po- 
litical organizations. 

The separation of the educational end of the 
business affairs is an important one and places 
this work in the charge of the superintendents 
where it properly belongs. The business man- 
ager is held responsible for all contracts and sup- 
plies and the securing of labor and material. 





HON. ANDREW S. DRAPER, 
School Commissioner of New York State. 


The new New York Education Building, described 
elsewhere in this issue, owes its existence largely to Dr. 


Draper's energetic advocacy. 
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To Help the Teacher 


The wise teacher uses modern methods. 
This necessitates the use of the micro- 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


JOHNSON SYSTEM 





scope in science classes. An instrument 
that’s accurate — convenient to use 


and built to stand much handling, makes 
work in Botany, Zoology and Physiology interesting to 


pupil and easy for the teacher. 


ausch |omb 


Microscopes 


represent the highest standard of efficiency — embody the latest improve- 
ments. Of our several models, F is specially adapted to class work. 


An indispensable asset of many schools. 


Price $31.50. Special prices to schools. 


Before you buy, investigate. Send today for Circular 
10A and “‘A Manual of Elementary Microscopy.”’ 


The Superior Quality of all Bausch & Lomb lenses, micro- 
scopes, field glasses, projection apparatus, engineering and other | 
scientific instruments is the product of nearly sixty years’ 


experience. 


Bausch €% Jomb Optical ©. 
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TEMPERATURE 


School Boards adopt the 


Johnson System Temperature Regulation 


Humidity Control 


BECAUSE IT IS THE BEST. 


Twenty-five offices in the U. S. means prompt 
response to request for attention. 


WE don’t WRITE when you call — we COME. 


Main Office and Factory 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


OFFICES: 
12 Pearl Street 
11 Erie County Bank Bldg. New York, N. Y 
177 North Dearborn St 

Cincinnati, Ohio 68 Perin Building. 

Cleveland, Ohio .719 St. Clair Ave, N. E. 









REGULATION 





and 













OFFICES: 





Minneapolis, Minn. .525 Sixth Ave. So. 
123 East 27th St 
Philadelphia, Pa....1520 Sansom St 
Pittsburgh, Pa 114 7th St. 
Portland, Ore 530 Beck Building 





NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO Denver, Colo - Temple Court Bldg. San Francisco, Cal 243 Monadnock Bldg. G 
LONDON ROCHESTER N Y. FRANKFORT Detroit, Mich ” mans Woodbridge St. Seattle, Wash 176 Arcade Bidg. ' 
‘ obe Kansas City, Mo , 313 East 10th St. St. Louis, Mo 106 North 10th St 
. TM 
F tion V 
2. Rooms in the high school shall be heated defaced or destroyed. Fines will be required of mand 
from 65 to 70 degrees at 8:30 o’clock. Teachers’ all pupils who spill ink anywhere in the school attacl 
must see that doors to main halls are closed from buildings. The placing of decorations by pupils all bi 
the time school opens until it closes at 3:30 in shall be under the direction of the supervising not | 
the afternoon for the purpose of insuring perfect janitor. Mond 
heating and ventilation during the time the fans Rules for Supplies. Pa: 
are in operation. Students are warned against Steubenville, O. The school board has recently on th 
raising or lowering windows without permission adopted a set of rules to systematize the purchase that 
from respective instructors. of general supplies, textbooks and teaching mate- coun! 
3. The teachers’ rest room shall be heated the rials. The rules are suggestive und require in sub- Th 
same as the above, and shall be maintained until stance: : a me 
closing time. All students who are not detained At the annual meeting of the board of educa- mem 
y 5 for work must leave the building at the time’ tion or as soon thereafter as is advisable there chas 
Social Affairs. school closes. Those who stay st reti to ; , resi ; > ¢ 
: . clos 1 y must retire shall be appointed by the president a purchasing the ¢ 

Tacoma, Wash. The school board has passed “ rooms where such work is done. Students shall committee composed of three members of the the 1 
resolution which shall be printed on the backs not be left in rooms longer than ten minutes with board whose duty shall be as follows: actic 
of the pupils’ report cards. The rules are as fol- no instructor present and shall be dismissed be- Estimating annual appropriations prepared and prop 
lows: fore the instructors leave the building. Summarized as a part of a clearly defined pro- 

“The responsibility of the high school for even- 4. Physical directors must be in attendance at gram, so formulated that citizens and taxpayers, S: 
ing social affairs shall be limited to a junior re- the school buildings, and shall be responsible for as well as the board, may see what is best to meet “4 
ception and a senior reception which shall be con- the conduct of all students under their charge community needs. oe 
ducted under the direction of the principal or his While such are in the building, or returning from To have installed an effective system of ac- pee 
representatives from the faculty. Launch parties field practice, and shall see that such students counts and financial records that shall give a ial 
and picnics as school affairs are prohibited and have left the building at 6:30 P. M., op that they clear and useful account of the board's financial aay 
the high school shall assume no responsibility for have made arrangements with the janitor previous transactions and its financial condition at fre- S§ 
them. to that time for the purpose of remaining longer quent periods. wae 

“Pupils of the Tacoma public schools are pro in the building. ’ ; To establish exact standards and specifications er 
hibited from belonging to, being pledged to or be oO Janitors shall begin their work at 3 :30 P.M., for supplies to be purchased so that the board othe 
ing in any way identified with fraternities or so- 1 all rooms which have been in use during the and the public alike may know just what has been | ‘ 
rorities ‘(including university fraternities and so- day and have been vacated. They shall finish the or is to be bought. a - 
rorities),.and other organizations or groups of a work in the remaining rooms after 4:30 P. M. That the committee shall be organized and Tt 
secret, exclusive or otherwise objectionable char- Teachers shall make arrangements if they desire conducted as a high class and efficient business 1 
acter, whose-effect reaches into the school, wheth to retain their room longer. Assistants must be’ enterprise, giving the city the benefit of economical © 
er such organizations be wholly or in part outside courteous at all times and adhere strictly to their buying, to the schools the benefit of prompt action, ee 
of the school. After April 17, 1911, it shall be the duties. and to the dealers the benefit of prompt settlement , 
duty of the principal, upon evidence satisfactory 6. Teachers shall be provided with keys to the and fair dealing. e 
to him, to suspend any pupil violating this rule.” switch boards. Doors to all rooms shall be open All purchases shall be made by the purchasing | "7 

The action was taken because of criticisms of ®t 8:00 A. M. Teachers must use judgment in committee on requisition from the superintendent T 
the citizens for social affairs which were not con- ‘He use of mente and will be held responsible for and the principals of the various buildings. Jani- , 
ducted properly in past years. The affairs were all property in their rooms. Science teachers shall tors’ supplies shall be purchased only by requisi- th 
in charge of the teachers and the board knew noth- return all apparatus to its proper place and shall tions presented by the supervising principals of ch 
ing about their occurrence until after they were clear off all ledges preparatory to cleaning. the building at which they are employed. en 
past. 4. Students shall not enter the buildings before An itemized account of the stock of supplies on 

Use of School Buildings. eight in the morning nor before one in the after- hand in the storeroom and elsewhere shall be se 

a ‘ - noon, except where permitted by the principal. In taken, and a correct account of all s lie 1 ; ; 

Cadillac, Mich. The following rules relating to guch cases, they shall stay in the principal’s room in the storer wee Noms poe A, nei a 

h . ; Sap 4 ’ : ‘ he art 1e Storeroom, also the supplies that will be re- 
the school buildings and grounds have been passed until school opens. Students are required to keep moved from the storeroom sy a ler of the 2 ; * 
by the school board: on the walks when traveling to and from school. ing committee and the st Pern am ‘bianco , 
See —s a. = = held twice a 8. School buildings, furniture, desks or any otb- All requisitions to be filed in ae order in . 

{ on Friday nights F : arty belonging 1 ; ' hed 
month, and on Friday nights only. er property belonging to the schools must not be which they are received, and furnished for inspec \ 
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LISTEN!! 


One PRICE to All 





The Holden System designed 30 years ago 


for protecting Free Text Books has 


proved all its claims 





It DOES make the books last longer. 
It DOES increase cleanliness. 


It DOES promote health. 


It DOES increase pupils’ respect for Private Property. 


We do not make rash statements — 


We have official 


reports to prove them, and so many written and verbal communications, 


that we know every free text School Board in the United States should give this system a 


trial and BE CONVINCED. 


Full Information and Samples FREE 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


G. W. Holden, Pres. 


tion whenever the purchasing committee may de- 
mand. Orders issued to various dealers must be 
attached to bills when presented for payment and 
all bills must be in hands of purchasing committee 
not later than the Thursday preceding the fourth 
Monday of each month. 

Payments of purchases shall be made monthly, 
on the fourth Monday of each month, except those 
that have been or may be designated special ac- 
counts, ete. 

The chairman of the finance committee shall be 
a member of the purchasing committee and no 
member of the board is authorized to make pur- 
chases, contract or place any orders, except by 
the order of the committee. The only exception to 
the rule shall be in emergency cases, when prompt 
action will be necessary to protect the school 
properties, such as emergency plumbing, etc. 

Regulating Graduation. 

San Francisco, Cal. The board of education 
has passed a rule that pupils shall not be asked to 
contribute funds for anything and has notified 
teachers that all requests shall be denied which 
have for their object the collection of funds or the 
advertising of anything. 

Sharon, Pa. The school board has abolished the 
game of football for high school students. The 
action was the result of the serious injury of three 
players at the beginning of the season. 

San Francisco, Cal. Proposals have been pre- 
sented for the regulation of graduation exercises. 
The proposals are as follows: 

1. Abolish class pins in grammar schools. 

2. Prohibit all but one social affair for each 
graduating class to follow graduation, and so con- 
ducted that there shall be positively no assess- 
ments. 

3. All grammar graduations shall take place on 
Thursday afternoon of the last week of the term. 

4. Urge principals and class teachers to use 
the last hours in directing children as to their 
choice of high or advanced school, or selection of 
employment. 

5. Graduation exercises shall consist of musical 
selections prepared from day to day during the 
school year, and of other numbers that are the 
direct outcome of the year’s educational work. 

6. No flowers; candy or presents of any descrip- 
tion shall be presented on school premises, 

7. No class presents to the school] shall be given. 
Money shall not be collected at all. 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


8. Simple dressing shall be urged. 

9. Any child who disobeys the direction of the 
principal shall be refused his diploma until he 
shall have called upon the president of the board 
of education. 


SCHOOL RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

Clarksburg, Mass. The school committee has 
prohibited the admittance of children under five 
years of age into the schools. Children will be 
admitted only at the beginning of the fall term. 

Fitchburg, Mass. Under a recent ruling of the 
school committee high school boys who smoke 
within a radius of one mile of the schoolhouse will 
be suspended from school. 

Manitowoc, Wis. The school board has, since 
the re-opening of the high school in September, 
promulgated the following rule: 

“Smoking anywhere outside of the students’ 
homes will be considered a wrong by school au- 
thorities. Any one guilty of this wrong cannot 
accept or receive any honor, favor, or recognition 
from his class or the school. Accepting any of 
these is evidence that the student is not guilty. 
A violation will be referred to the city superin- 
tendent and the board of education for final ac- 
tion.” 

Wichita, Kans. The school board has ex- 
pressed its disapproval of dancing in school build- 
ings and has made it known to the public that the 
innovation will not be allowed in the local schools. 

San Francisco, Cal. The school board has made 
plans for more simple graduation exercises. It is 
proposed to discourage the idea of flowers and 
candies as gifts during the public exercises. Class 
pins will also receive the board’s disapproval. A 
set of rules will be distributed to the principals of 
all the schools. 

Los Angeles, Cal. The school board has refused 
to hire five Japanese boys as janitors at the high 
school on the grounds that their employment 
would be contrary to the state law. The board is 
of the opinion that the work should be given to 
American citizens who are paying money into the 
public treasury for the support of schools and 
other institutions. 

Independence, Kans. The school board voted 
against the employment of married women as 
teachers. 

Paris, Ill. The school board has passed resolu- 
tions in regard to secret societies. The rules read: 


M. C. Holden, Sec'y. 


Principals and teachers are instructed to deny 
any secret societies which may now or shall here- 
after exist in their schoo] all public recognition, 
including the privilege of meeting in the school 
building; that such organizations be forbidden to 
use the school name; that no student who is 
known to be a member of a fraternity or a so- 
rority, or other so-called secret society, be permit- 
ted to represent the school in any literary or ath- 
letic contest, on the staff of any class or school 
publication, or in any other public capacity; that 
the attention of parents of pupils who attend the 
high school be called to the fact that the results 
of such organizations have proven so adverse to 
the best interests of the schools that already 
twelve states have by legislative enactment for- 
bidden such organization in elementary and high 
schools. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The school board has re- 
fused to rescind its rule prohibiting the use of 
school buildings for political meetings. The board 
made the contention that trouble would surely 
arise if the permission were granted. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Supt. S. L. Heeter has passed 
an order that no widow will be eligible for ap- 
pointment as a teacher in the schools. Protests 
have been registered against the order. It is 
claimed that no rule bars the widower and there- 
fore should not be considered as a point of in- 
eligibility in the case of widowed women. 

The school board of Cleveland, O., has passed 
a rule requiring principals to make monthly re- 
ports on fire drills or give an explanation for their 
non-compliance. Teachers have also been required 
to secure copies of the state’s hand-book entitled 
“Danger and Chemistry of Fire,” which must be 
studied chapter by chapter in the classroom. A 
new set of fire drill rules have been prepared for 
teachers. 

The rule recently passed by Supt. 8. L. Heeter of 
Pittsburgh barring the employment of widowed 
women is being criticised throughout the state of 
Pennsylvania. Supt. J. B. Richey of McKeesport 
has announced that the rule will not be passed in 
his city. He unqualifiedly indorses the ability and 
fitness of widows as teachers. Superintendents 
in such cities as Braddock, Sewickley and other 
cities of Pennsylvania have also voiced their pro- 
tests. School heads of the large cities. such as 
New York, Chicago, Indianapolis, Detroit and 
Cleveland have joined in disclaiming any sym- 
pathy for Mr. Heeter’s attitude toward widows. 
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SPECIAL $50.00 PROGRAM CLOCK 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Regulator: Key-wound, 80 beat, 
duplex 
Graham dead beat escape- 
ment, 12 inch white enam- 
eled dial, wooden pendulum 

rod, metal bob. 


Five Minute Interval 
Type, equipped with 
automatic calendar 
switch for silencing bells 
on any day or night of the 
week as desired. 


The machine is complete with 
six twelve-hour programs, which a No. 7 Brush, Can substitute 


Program 
Machine: 


will: 





Style 2 


80 beat, key wound, 6 pro- 
gram, five minute interval 
PROGRAM CLOCK 


1. Control signals on six cir- 

cuits of bells. 

2. Control six programs on 

one circuit of bell 

day or night or both. 
Control several circuits of 
bells, with an independent 
program for different days 
or nights as desired. 

The time of signal can be changed 
by simply changing the position of the 
contact pins In the Dial or Calendar 
Switch, without Interfering with any 
other part of the program. 


Case: Golden Oak, cabinet finish. ers. 


School Soard Jounal 


| 


spring, 


Public Schools. 


Devoe Box No, 122 New Style 
enameled tray, decorated cover; 4 
colors in cakes; Carmine, Ultramar- 
ine Blue, Black, Perfect Yellow, and 


Charcoal Gray or another Perfect 
Yellow for Black, 


ls, either 


pamphlet sent on 


This clock does not require special] battery for its operation and 


it is especially well adapted for small schools. 
to any push button or annunciator system. 


Furnished complete, with directions for Installation and operation, for 


$50.00 F. 0. B. Factory 


Write for Catalog S covering our complete line of 


It can be connected 


Electric Master, Program and Secondary Clocks 


FRED FRICK CLOCK CO. WAYNESBORO, PA. 








For Busy OF 


' 
Mr. Fred M. Hunter, superintendent of schools 
at Lincoln, Neb., has been appointed to the posi- 
tion of lecturer of elementary education in the 
teachers’ school at the University of Nebraska. 

As an experiment the introduction of the Mot- 
tessori system of handwork in the kindergarten 
department of one of the public schools has been 
authorized by the school board of New Orleans. 

Denver, Colo. The school board has placed in 
the control of Supt. Wm. H. Smiley the ques 
tion of buying lunches at the high school lunch- 
room. ‘The board was of the opinion that the 
students should not be required to purchase their 
lunches at the school building if they did not 
desire to do so. The students made the conten- 
tion that they could secure better food and more of 
it for the money at an outside lunchroom. 

The school board at Waukegan, IIl., has changed 
its policy of naming school buildings. Instead of 
designating them according to the direction in 
which they are located, they will be named after 
the martyred presidents or other important per- 
sonages of lasting fame. 

The school board of St. Paul, Minn., has voted 
against tag-day collections in the schools. Last 
year the anti-tuberculosis society was permitted 
to collect money in this way and the board decided 
to stop the practice. 

State Superintendent C. P. Cary of Wisconsin, 
in a letter to city industrial boards, has urged 
the exercise of all possible means for keeping in 
school young children between fourteen and six- 
teen years of age. Mr. Cary in his letter, declares 
that often these young children are running on 
the streets, spending their time at railway sta- 
tions or visiting nickel shows, thus developing 
bad habits and destroying the ambition for honest 
work, 

Dr. F. P. Dyer, superintendent of schools at 
Boston, Mass., is opposed to military training for 







New York 


boys. Mr. Dyer believes it tends to arouse an un- 
wholesome war spirit. He believes that if pa- 
triotism and civics are carefully inculcated in the 
minds of the boys, they will quickly rally to their 
country’s cause. On the other hand, he believes 
that military tactics and maneuvers as a means 
of discipline are excellent. 

Superintendent G. F. Ellinwood, of Whitman, 
Masg# has adopted a plan of semi-annual promo- 
tion Third grade school children will enter the 
next grade in February, thereby gaining a half- 
year. 

International Falls, Minn. John Palmer, last 
year superintendent of the public schools of this 
city, has resigned his position as superintendent 
of the Spooner, Wis., schools and has accepted 
a similar one at Wheaton, Minn. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia. Supt. J. J. McConnell has 
received an increase of $500 in his salary, making 
it at present $3,500 per year. 

Dr. Charles M. Jordan, for the past twenty 
years superintendent of the Minneapolis, Minn., 
public schools, is rapidly improving from the sick- 
ness which has kept him in bed since July and 
doctors reported this week that he may be able 
to get to his office by November. Dr. Jordan had 
a physical breakdown in July, which culminated 
in eye and stomach trouble, but he is reported to 
be on the road to recovery. During his absence 
from the board of education office Assistant Su- 
perintendent B. B. Jackson is acting in his po- 
sition. 

At the suggestion of John Watt Duffy, president 
of the New Orleans school board, the custom which 
had prevailed of stamping with a rubber stamp 
the inscription “Property of the New Orleans 
School Board” in textbooks issued without cost 
to such pupils as could not afford to purchase 
books, has been abolished. Mr. Duffy contended 
that the stamp appearing in the books of the 
poor children was a humiliation and that it was 
not necessary for safeguarding the property of 
the school board. 

Dr. John E. Bradley, well known as an editor 
and author, and for the last three years super 
intendent of the public schools at Randolph, Mass., 
died suddenly last month at his home in that 
town from heart trouble. Dr. Bradley had been 
superintendent of the Minneapolis public schools 
for five years, he having been appointed to that 
position in 1886. He resigned, however, in 1892 
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to become president of Illinois college at Jack- 
sonville, Il]. Previous to his connection with the 
Minneapolis schools he had been head of the Al- 
bany schools for fourteen years. 

In 1900 Mr. Bradley became very much sought 
after as an authority on religious history and he 
spent a few years in travel, writing articles for 
papers and magazines. Following his return to 
this country he was appointed superintendent of 
the Randolph schools. He was at one time pres- 
ident of the National Education Association and 
had been the New York state commissioner to the 
Paris Exposition. 

The New York City board of education is con- 
sidering the rescinding of an old rule which pro- 
hibits the promotion of grade school principals to 
high school principalships. At present, only in- 
structors in high schools are eligible and no ele- 
mentary principal, no matter what his qualifica- 
tions may be, can be promoted. It is argued with 
much force, that the rule is a detriment to the 
service, and that it was passed originally to pro- 
tect high school teachers. 

The New York state department of education 
has issued orders that all children, between the 
ages of seven and sixteen years, who are absent 
from school without cause, be reported to the 
state department. Five legal excuses, namely, 
illness, bad roads and inclement weather, con- 
tagious diseases, an extreme emergency and re- 
ligious holidays are accepted. Monthly reports 
are required, giving the number of absences for 
any cause and the attendance. The reports will 
be prepared by the principals, signed by the su- 
perintendent and then forwarded to the state de- 
partment. Children who come to school after the 
roll call are considered as absent. 

Lynn, Mass. Supt. F. J. Peaslee is advocating 
the elimination of the high school diploma. It is 
proposed to substitute in its place a certificate 
system which shall give students credit for the 
work completed regardless of the length of time 
they have been in attendance. It is claimed that 
pupils who are compelled to leave before the com- 
pletion of the four years become discouraged if 
they receive no recognition for the work which 
they have actually accomplished. It is believed 
the idea will gradually increase in favor because 
of the value it will represent to those who leave 
before the course is completed. 
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Superior, Wis. The school board has adopted 
the following recommendations regarding teach- 
ers’ salaries: 

Salaries for the year shall be paid in twelve 
monthly installments, the first nine installments 
to be paid at the end of each month and the 
twelfth to be paid at the beginning of the school 
year in September. 

Teachers who begin work after the opening of 
school and who render less than a full year’s serv- 
ice shall forfeit one-tenth of the full amount 
earned during the school year, which amount will 
be retained by the board until the opening of the 
fall school sessions. 

Teachers who leave the service during the school 
year, or at the end of the school year, shall re- 
ceive the balance of their yearly salary immedi- 
ately after their resignation has been filed with 
the board. 

Wichita, Kans. Negro children have been ex- 
cluded from the schools attended by white chil- 
dren. 

Lancaster, O. Dancing has been prohibited as a 
school amusement. 

Joplin, Mo. The board of education has or 
dered that a record be kept of the number of 
days teachers are on sick leave in order to ascer- 
tain whether the privilege is being abused. 

Wilkesbarre, Pa. ‘The school board has passed 
a rule that no teachers shall be employed who do 
not specify in writing that they will not marry 
during the school year. The demand was made to 
prevent a scarcity of teachers after the school 
work had begun. 

Berkeley, Cal. The school board has ruled that 
no solicitation of any kind shall be permitted in 
the schools. In the past the children were both 
ered with collections for charitable and other 
things and the board decided to have them attend 
Strictly to business this year. 

The school board of Harrisburg, Pa., is not fa 
Vorably impressed with the new one-session school 
period. It is proposed in a short time to change 
the present system. It was said that pupils 
formed the habit of eating things which could be 
procured on short notice as cream puffs, pie, cruel 
lers, ete., and that instead of staying at the school 
building for study they frequented the streets and 
thereby formed bad habits. 

Gardner, Mass. The school board has forbid 
den the use of the telephone by high school 
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students. The telephone is not listed in the di- 
rectory and its number will be given only to those 
desiring to converse on school matters. Mes- 
sages will be taken and delivered but no pupil 
will be called to the office. 

The Parent-Teachers’ Club of Fort Worth, Tex., 
has joined with Supt. J. W. Cantwell in his cam- 
paign for plainer clothes among the students of 
the high school. Supt. Cantwell advocates a uni- 
form dress for all students for the purpose of put- 
ting all on an equal level. Specific plans have been 
drawn up for the reformation of dresses. 

San Francisco, Cal. A woman member of the 
board of education has begun a campaign for plain 
dressing among the girl students. The board of 
education has been urged to pass rules barring 
class pins in grammar schools, and prohibiting 
social affairs, flowers and exchange of presents 
on the school grounds. Teachers are urgéd to 
teach simplicity of dress. 

Low-rate street car tickets have been provided 
since September for school children in Galveston, 
Tex. Upon the presentation of a certificate issued 
by the principal of the school attended, pupils will 
be sold a book containing twenty-five tickets. The 
tickets are sold at the car barns and offices of the 
city electric company at a cost of fifty cents. 

Dallas, Tex. The school board has approved 
sex segregation in the high school and has given 
the principal permission to follow out the plan as 
suggested to the board. It is proposed to begin 
with a few classes. 

Rochester, N. Y. The school board has granted 
the use of school buildings for political meetings, 
provided the necessary expenses are paid and the 
use to which they are put is consistent with school 
requirements. 

The school board of Boston, Mass., has ordered 
that pupils of the senior class at the English 
high school be designated for assistance in the 
clerical work of the manual arts department. The 
pupils will receive no pay for this work, but will 
simply perform the work for the purpose of se- 
curing a knowledge of the practical phase of the 
work in the high school course. 

The president of the school board at San Fran 
cisco, Cal., has recommended that teachers who 
marry be refused reappointment as teachers. The 
board has taken no action on the subject for this 
year. 


Best in 1912 


Stuttgart, Ark. Pupils who become active in 
athletics must maintain an average grade of 
eighty and a mark in deportment which is not 
less than this grade. 

Newark, O. The school board granted the use 
of basements and assembly halls as polling places 
on election day. 

Atlanta, Ga. The school board has granted the 
request of a committee of ladies for the establish- 
ment of penny lunches in the schools. The ladies 
pointed out to the board that some children had 
nothing to eat from the time they ate breakfast 
in the morning until time for the evening meal, 
and they proposed to furnish plain, wholesome 
lunches at only one cent. Among the things pro- 
posed for the lunches are wiener sandwiches, 
oranges, crackers, and ice cream cones stuffed with 
rice pudding. One of the drawbacks encountered 
in the schools of this southern city that is not 
found in northern cities is the existence of the 
cotton factories where children work from the 
time they leave school in the afternoon until late 
at night. It is expected that wholesome lunches 
will prove a boon to the young who must enter 
upon fatiguing work in the mills after spending 
the day in school 

South Bend, Ind. The members of the school 
board have presented petitions for the introduc- 
tion of motion pictures in the schools. It is pro- 
posed to present only educational subjects on the 
screen. 


Cleveland, O. The suggestion of the mayor 
that the school board be abolished and schools 
be managed by the municipal department has been 
criticised by school authorities and others. Su- 
perintendent J. M. H. Frederick has made the 
statement that the old “federal plan” had merit 
in the centralization of power and responsibility 
in city government, but expressed doubts as to 
whether this centralization should extend the 
power of the mayor to the schools. Public opinion 
has decreed that the schools shall be free from the 
influence of politics as evidenced in the recent con- 
troversy in New York City upon the appointment 
of a city board of education. Mr. Frederick agreed 
that there might be disadvantages in the present 
plan of school organization in the state of Ohio, 
but declared these could be remedied with little 
effort. He believes that the present plan is prefer- 
able. 
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School Districts. 

The Oklahoma complete laws of 1909 ({ 8080), 
providing for an appeal to the superintendent of 
public instruction from the action of county su 
perintendents, was not repealed by the laws of 
1897, or by the laws of 1910, and appeals by per 
sons aggrieved by formation or alteration of 
school districts lying partly in two or more coun 
ties lie to the superintendent of public instruc 
tion, and not to the county commissioners of either 
county.—Woodard vs. Strosnider, Okla. 

The question when school districts may be or 
ganized is a legislative one, which has been qual 
ifiedly delegated to the county boards.—In re 
Irons, Minn. 

The question when boundaries of school dis 
tricts may be changed is also a legislative one, 
which has been qualifiedly delegated to the county 
boards.—In re Irons, Minn. 

The “best interests of the territory,” which 
authorize a county board to organize a new school 


district, means the best interests of the people of 
the territory.—In re Irons, Minn. 
On appeal to the district court from an order 


of the county board organizing a new school dis 
trict, the question must be determined by a con- 
sideration of what is for the best interests, present 
and future, of the people of the territory.—In re 
Irons, Minn. 

School District Property. 

Property devoted to a public use can only be 
disposed of by express authority, and a school 
corporation must pursue the statutory method of 
disposing of its property.—-Caldwell vs. Bauer, 
Ind. 

Public policy forbids the bartering of 
school property, or its sale for 
than money.—Caldwell \ 

A contract, whereby contractors were to pur 
chase school property, provided they were awarded 
the contract for a school building, was unauthor 
ized and against pul policy.—Caldwell _ v. 
Bauer, Ind. 

Where a public board, required to award 
to the lowest responsible bidder after 
ment, allows bidders to furnish plans : 


public 
anything other 
Bauer, Ind. 


a bid 
advertise- 
ind specifica- 


tions, all bidders were not mad inted with 
the specifications in their entirety, and the op 
portunity to bid afforded by definite specifications, 
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open to all bidders, was not given. 
of Education of Kearney, N. J. 

A public board, charged with the duty of award- 
ing a contract for public work to the lowest re- 
sponsible bidder, will not have discharged its duty 
where, after bids have been opened, if it agrees 
with the then lowest bidder to diminish the 
amount of work in consideration of a reduction 
of the bid.—Kay y. Board of Education of Kear 
ney, N. J. 

The test whether the notice for bids for furnish 
ing a city’s school board with coal was sufficiently 
definite as to the kind of coal which would be re- 
ceived is whether prospective bidders could un 
derstandingly make offers for furnishing coal, so 
that the public might secure the advantage of free 
competition.—Maloney v. Maddever, N. Y. Sup. 

A published notice for bids for furnishing ¢o a 
city’s school board “pure anthracite coal” having 
stated that blank forms on which the bids must 
be submitted may be obtained from the clerk, 
such printed form, providing that the coal shall 
be pure anthracite, that ‘will meet the govern- 
ment test’ for anthracite coal, should be read as 
part of the notice to bidders.—Maloney v. Madd- 
ever, N. Y. Sup. 

If “free burning anthracite” will meet the gov- 
ernment test for anthracite, a notice for bids for 
furnishing a city’s school board “pure” anthra 
cite coal, that “will meet the government test” 
for anthracite coal, is sufficiently definite, without 
stating that “free burning anthracite” will be re- 
ceived ; “pure,” in such connection, meaning “sep- 
arate from all heterogeneous or extraneous mat- 
ter,” and not being synonymous with “true” or 
“hard.”’—Maloney y. Maddever, N. Y. Sup. 


School District Taxation. 

Under the Indiana laws of 1909, c. 41, limiting 
the indebtedness of school cities, the indebtedness 
of the civil city is not to be added in in deter- 
mining the indebtedness permissible.—Caldwell v. 
Bauer, Ind. 

A school corporation cannot pay 
advance or from sources other than the moneys 
applicable to that purpose, either from the or- 
dinary revenues, sales of property for money, or 
moneys derived from loans authorized by statute, 
or by the exercise of the taxing power in the fu- 
ture, where the fund will not be available to meet 
and discharge an obligation to pay if one arises. 

Caldwell v. Bauer, Ind. 

According to the California 
(p. 528), a resolution of a 
a school district, submitting the question of is- 
suance of bonds, defines the legal purposes for 
which bonds may be issued, and bonds issued pur- 
suant to an election are valid.—Santa Ana School 
Dist. of Orange County v. Talbert, Cal., App. 

Failing to establish that a city’s school board 
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had acted “in clear violation of law” in awarding 
a contract for furnishing coal depending on the 
notice for bids having been sufficiently definite, 
a taxpayer is not entitled to a temporary injunc- 
tion.—Maloney v. Maddever, N. Y. Sup. 


Pupils. - 
In the Kansas general statutes of 1909 (§ 7813), 
authorizing the school Textbook Commission to 
select and adopt “a uniform series’ of school text- 
books for public schools, the words “uniform 
series” refer to the whole series of textbooks 
adopted for the public schools; and those adopted 
on any subject may be made up of books prepared 
by different authors, provided the same textbook 
is adopted in the same grade in all schools. 
State v. Fairchild, Kans. 


Public Property and Institutions. 

Exemption of real estate belonging to ordinary 
educational institutions from taxation by the 
Massachusetts general statutes of 1860 (c. 11, § 5 
cl. 3), as affected by the statutes of 1874 (now 
the statutes of 1909, c. 490, pt’l, § 5, el. 3), is 
limited to the extent that the property is appro 
priated to the distinctive uses exempted.—Old 
South Association in Boston v. City of Boston, 
Mass. 

School Lands and Funds. 

An instrument purporting to be a_ perpetual 
lease of county school lands, Held an attempted 
conveyance in fee—Trustees of Caledonia County 
Grammar School v. Kent, Vt. 

Where the statute authorized the trustees of 
a school to hold and lease school lands, a _per- 
petual lease thereof reserving no rent, but in con- 
sideration of a sum paid in advance, was invalid 
as defeating the legislative purpose to provide 
a yearly income for support of the school.— 
Trustees of Caledonia County Grammar School ¥. 
Kent, Vt. 

Legal Notes and News. 

Following an opinion by City Attorney William 
Dougherty, of Janesville, Wis., the city debt com- 
mission has considered the proposition to refuse 
the request of the industrial board of education 
for an appropriation of $7,000 as permitted by the 
state law. The city attorney holds that the law 
is invalid, inasmuch as it gives an appointive 
body the power to levy taxes. A test case may 
be made of this action. 

Assistant Attorney General Caldwell of Texas 
has rendered an opinion that under the statute 
governing the issuance of bonds, by independent 
school districts, the school districts can issue 
bonds only for building purposes, and that they 
cannot issue bonds for building and equipping 
their buildings. 

Mr. Caldwell declared that the supreme court 
of Texas has never passed upon the question con- 
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cerping the right of school districts to issue bonds 
for equipment. 

Male teachers in the New York City public 
schools who have been appointed to a regular po- 
sition after January, 1912, will be paid $720 in 
accordance with the equal-pay law fixing their 
compensation at that figure. In the case of Gold- 
ing vs. Board of Education, the supreme court of 
New York county has recently decided that, while 
male instructors who were crawing $900 before 
January, 1912, shall be continued at this rate, 
such as were only on the eligible list, or were act- 
ing as substitutes at that time, shall receive $720. 

School boards of cities in the state of Michigan 
have received blanks to be made out signifying 
their approval of the new workingmen’s compen- 
sation act. The boards will be allowed to carry 
their own insurance upon acceptance of the pro- 
visions of the act. The law specifies that school 
boards shall be within the jurisdiction of the act 
the same as any employer of labor. It is expected 
that the supreme court will be required to pass 
on a few cases before the full extent and mean- 
ing of it will be ascertained. 


Indiana Building Law. 

The commission engaged in the revision of the 
Indiana school laws has formulated a_ statute 
for the planning and construction of schoolhouses. 
While the principal provisions of the proposed 
law are based upon the latest demands of 
school hygienists, they contain nothing unreason- 
able or impossible, even for the most isolated 
country district. The essentials of the bill are: 

1. All building sites shall be dry and shall 
have proper drainage. 

2. No building shall be closer than 500 feet 
to a steam railroad, or to any noise-making in- 
dustry or insanitary business or condition. 

Every two-story schoolhouse shall have a 
dry, well-lighted basement under the whole 
house, at least ten feet deep. 

4. First floors shall be at least three feet above 
the ground level. 

Each pupil shall be provided with at least 
225 cubie feet of air space. 

6. Interior walls and ceilings shall be painted 
or tinted some neutral color. 


7. Study rooms shall be lighted from one side 
only. 
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Cleans Buildings by Air 


The broom and cloth always load the air with dirt and germs collected on floors, blackboards, 
Air-Cleaning carries all these out of the building—out of the air the children breathe. 


The Capital-Inuinrible 


System of Air- Cleaning 


obtains its wonderful non-fluctuating suction from noiseless centrifugal fans which run evenly 
and smoothly—no valves, bellows or gears to wear out. It’s simply a set of turbine 

fans directly connected to a standard motor and dust receptacle. 
only two bearings and these run in a bath of oil. 
from the air before reaching the fans. 


The Capitol-Invincible will displace for each unit of power consumed 
a greater quantity of air at pressure of practical value than any other 
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8. Glass area of study rooms shall be not less 
than one-sixth of the floor space. 

9. Windows shall extend from not less than 
four feet above the floor to within one foot of 
the ceiling. 

10. Window shades shall be roller or adjust- 


able, and of neutral color. 

11. All desks shall preferably be adjustable, 
and at least twenty per cent in each room must 
be adjustable. 

12. Seats must be arranged so that the light 
shall fall over the left shoulders of the pupils. 

13. Blackboards shall preferably be slate and 
must be black. 


14. Where possible, drinking water must be 
supplied through drinking fountains. Other 
wise it shall come from driven wells. 


15. The atmosphere of buildings shall be kept 
at seventy degrees Fahrenheit, and at least forty 
per cent of humidity. 

16. Fresh air at a rate of not less than thirty 
cubic feet per minute, per pupil, shall be in- 
troduced into each room. 

17. Ventilating ducts shall withdraw the air 
from every schoolroom at least four times every 
hour. 

18. Any school trustee or trustees that shall 
erect a building that does not conform to the 
provisions of the law shall be subject to a fine 
of from $100.00 to $500.00. 

19. Any money claim for material or services 
on any building that does not conform strictly 
to this law shall be null and void. 


CARE OF BACKWARD CHILDREN. 


Cleveland, O. Two thousand children in the 
schools who are suspected of being mentally de- 
ficient have been examined by a special teacher 
appointed for the purpose. ‘Those found to be 
deficient will be separated from the normal pu- 
pils and given special instruction. 

Burlington, Ia. An additional teacher has 
been recommended to assist the regular grade 
teachers in the instruction of backward pupils. 
The instructor will visit the various classrooms 
and assist where needed. 

Kenosha, Wis. ‘The school board has proposed 
to provide a room in one of the school buildings 
for over-age children in the schools. There are 
seventy-five of these in one school alone and it 
is expected that the establishment of this spe- 
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cial class will be of great value to these pupils. 

Boston, Mass. A class for backward children 
has been established in one of the school build- 
ings. The children will be given special atten- 
tion by a separate teacher and an effort will be 
made to help them catch up in the work so that 
they may be promoted at the end of the year 
with the remainder of the class. It is expected 
that the teacher will take other pupils as soon 
as these present ones have advanced. ‘The school 
authorities believe that the plan will eventually 
eliminate the pupil who cannot be promoted. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Dr. C. H. Keene, supervisor 
of hygiene of the board of education, has employed 
thirteen nurses with two assistants to help handle 
hygienic work in the public schools. 

Forty-eight of the 69 grade schools in the city 
have started out the fall term with ungraded 
room teachers on the job to give individual help 
to children in any line of work that is difficult 
to them. According to IF. H. Forssell, vacation 
school principal, 1,179 retarded pupils took the 
summer work this year, of which 83 per cent have 
been promoted a grade this fall. 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSES OF STUDY. 

Glassboro, N. J. The school board has added 
zoology and botany to the high school courses. 

Houma, La. A three-year course in French has 
been introduced in the high school. 

North Adams, Mass. Greek has been dropped 
from the high school curriculum. Instruction will, 
however, be continued for those who have begun 
the study previous to the present school year. In 
the place of Greek it is planned to give more at- 
tention to mathematics, English and history, for 
those who do not intend to go to college. For 
those who will in the future enter college, it is 
planned to introduce a full course of German. 

Youngstown, O. A course in civics has been in- 
troduced at Rayen high school as a supplement 
to the study of American history. The course will 
include a study of the state of Ohio, state and 
national government, the Constitution and other 


topics. It is proposed to teach these things so 
that when the students leave school to enter some 
kind .of employment they will know something 


of municipal and national government and will 
take an interest in political and governmental af- 
fairs. 
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The logical Vacuum Cleaner for Installation in 












Schools and Colleges. 


Spencer Turbine 
Vacuum Cleaners 














are generally accepted to be the one highest type 
of machines capable of the greatest cleaning effti- 
ciency. 

This is attested by the fact that most of the great build- 
ings now being erected have adupted the Spencer Cleaner. 
Two of the tallest buildings in the world —several of the 


greatest hospitals in the country, have contracted for 
Spencer Installations. 


More Spencer Turbine Vacuum Cleaners are 
giving thorough and satisfactory service every 
day in educational institutions than all other 
competing makes combined. 


Machines in the basements have pipes running up t hrough 
the building and inlet valves in each pipe at each floor, with 
hose attachment for cleaning. 















Spencer Turbine Machines are made in 12 sizes; from 4 
H. P., 1 sweeper, to 40 H. P., 16-sweepers capacity. Their 
etticiency and durability have been proven. They are the 
one type of machine adapted to all conditions and at the 
same time the simplest to operate. 


ON REQUEST A FREE CATALOG AND LIST OF 
USERS WILL BE FURNISHED AS REFERENCES 


Spencer Turbine Cleaner Company 


620 CAPITOL AVE., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Branch Offices or Selling Agencies in all Principal Cities 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ADVISORY 
COMMITTEES 


The introduction of industrial education in a number of states has 
brought school authorities face to face with the problem of adopting trade 
and continuation schools to the immediate needs of the boys and girls en- 
rolled and to the factories and trades of the respective communities. It 
has appreciated that the school board cannot do more than look after the 
general business affairs of these schools and that the teachers and super- 
viscrs employed need continual assistance to keep their work from be- 
coming too formal and too far removed from actual conditions and local 
needs. Advisory committees of practical men in the trades have been 
formed, to bridge this gap, in such states as Massachusetts, New York and 
Wisconsin. The organization and function of these advisory committees 
is explained very interestingly in a recent circular of the Massachusetts 
commissioner of industrial education. He writes: 

“The law provides that the local authorities of any state-aided school 
are to appoint an advisory committee, subject to the approval of its mem- 
bership by the board of education. It is designed that this advisory com- 
mittee shall counsel with and advise the local authorities in the manage- 
ment and supervision of the vocational work. The committee is to be com- 
posed of members representing local trades, industries and occupations. It 
is suggested that a separate group of members of the advisory committee 
be appointed for each trade, industry or occupation taught in the school. 
Where a school offers courses in woodworking, metal working, printing and 
bookbinding, three members of the advisory committee might well be se- 
cured among those persons who have had large experience, either as em- 
ployer or employe, in metal working; three in woodworking; three in 
printing ; and three in bookbinding. This would give an advisory committee 
of twelve members containing groups, each of which was competent to con- 
tribute valuable information and suggestion to the local authorities with 
respect to some line of training offered in the school. 


Function of Advisory Committees. 

“This advisory committee might from time to time meet as a whole; and, 
also from time to time its separate committees for metal working, for wood- 
working, for printing and bookbinding, etc., could meet independently. It 
seems advisable that the superintendent of schools and the principal in 
direct charge of the vocational school, particularly the latter, should be 
connected with the advisory committee in some capacity so as to be brought 
into close contact with it at all times, and that heads of departments 
should also confer with the committee. The advisory committee has no 
executive powers ; its duty is simply to give advice and make recommenda- 
tions concerning the work. Its existence in no way lessens either the 
authority or the responsibility of the officers in charge of the institution. 
It is a voluntary bedy which, in response to the request of the authorities 
of the school, has consented to give the institution, for the benefit of the 
community and its children the advantage of its experience in industry 
and its knowledge of local conditions. 

“The establishment of an advisory committee will be clearly of great 
value. In order properly to do its work the scheme of organization of a 
vocational school must include some means of keeping both the admin- 
istrator and the teacher in close touch with the community in general, and 
particularly with the group or groups in that community which the school 
is especially designed to serve. ‘The most satisfactory device to meet this 
need is an advisory committee so chosen as to bring the school, through it, 
into the widest possible contact with the community and those for whose 
benefit the school has been established. 


Value of Committees. 

“From the standpoint of administration the advisory committee can con- 
tribute knowledge as to forms of administration and methods of dealing 
with the local situation from the business or industrial as contrasted with 
the school point of view. There can be brought about a mutual interaction 
between layman and schoolman which cannot fail to be of benefit, since 
it is altogether probable that in many cases the business method of attack- 
ing the problem natural to the layman is preferable to the conventional 
imethod which might be followed in the school. 

“From the standpoint of the instruction in the school the advisory com- 
mittee also offers large possibilities. A school man, on the whole, tends 
to emphasize method; a practical man, results; hence the value of a group 
of individuals who, out of their own experience, are in a position to con- 
tinually check up the method of the school from the standpoint of the actual 
practical results which it is achieving. By accepting a position as a mem- 
ber of an advisory committee, a citizen accepts a certain degree of respon- 
sibility to the community for the success of the work. While this respon- 
sibility is of a purely advisory character and must be discharged entirely 
through suggestion and recommendation, it is necessary that in meeting 
it intelligently he should have close contact with the school and full op- 
portunity to secure accurate personal knowledge of its affairs.” 


TWO KINDS OF TEACHERS 
By Ward H. Nye, Billings, Mont. 

Some people are actively engaged in teaching; some passively. The for- 
mer are teaching pupils; the latter hearing them recite. The former go 
to their work earlier than the rules require; the latter have to hurry to 
get there at the last minute. The former plan each day’s work carefully 
and make preparation to present the work according to plan; the latter 
trust to luck to get through the “recitation” period without having theif 
deficiencies discovered. 

The active teacher is on her feet much of the time and keeps the pupils 
at their best; the passive one sits comfortably at her desk and puts the 
whole thing up to the pupils. The former notices that a pupil is absent 
at the opening of a session and proceeds at once to find out why; the latter 
notices an absence and records it in her register. The former rejoices if 
the progress of her pupils; the latter complains that her pupils are unit- 
terested and uninteresting, and that they are too lazy to get their lessons. 
The former promotes her pupils because they have done their work well; 
the latter excuses the large.number of failures by saying that the pupils did 
not do their work and that she can not “conscientiously” promote them. 

Happy vs. Dissatisfied. 

The real teacher cares not if she does more than merely earn her salary; 
the hearing-the-recitation teacher knows that she “earns all she gets.” The 
one is happy in the satisfaction of work well done; the other is constantly 
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dissatisfied because “things don’t go right.” The teacher is busy with her 
work and has no time to gossip about school affairs; the one who “keeps 
school” varies the monotony of every-day routine by indulging in public 
dissertations on the status of her own school and that of her neighbor’s. 

The teaching teacher dances with joy at the close of a successful day be- 
cause she knows that with the morning will come another day of oppor- 
tunity for service; the other dances with various ones, and is not over- 
joyed with the thought of work in the morning. The former places school 
work first but does not forget to devote a reasonable amount of time to 
recreation and society ; the other must have the recreation and must shine 
in society—she gives more or less attention to school work if time permits. 

In short, the active teacher is a desirable member of a teaching corps, a 
joy to her associates, a guide and inspiration to her pupils; the passive 
teacher is tolerated in the corps for a time, has the sympathy of her 
friends—who know what she might accomplish, puts in the required num- 
ber of days a year, and draws her salary. 

The active, interested, studious, progressive, enthusiastic, conscientious, 
real teacher is a success. She is worth more than any board of education 
can afford to pay her. She is sought after by people who recognize and 
appreciate true worth. She is rich in the consciousness of efficient service, 
and in the esteem of grateful pupils through years to come. 

Open-Air Schools. 

Chelsea, Mass. An open-air school has been opened. Fifteen pupils from 
different grades are in attendance. 

Kenosha, Wis. Plans have been commenced for an open-air school. The 
local tuberculosis committee has offered to give $650 teward a fund for 
this purpose if the remainder of the cost is provided by the board of edu- 
cation. 

New Britain, Conn. An open-air school has been established. A noonday 
meal and a rest period are features of the school, but regular school work 
occupies the greater portion of the time. The capacity of the school is 
twenty-four. The sessions begin at 8:30 and close at 3.15 in the afternoon. 

Function of School Nurses. 

St. Louis, Mo. At the beginning of the school year 1910-11, a corps of 
six nurses was added to the physicians of the school hygiene department, 
to assist in the work of inspection. The time of one of these nurses was 
given entirely to the special schools for backward and defective children 
for individual instruction. The remaining five nurses were assigned to 
districts working with the inspectors and under their direction. 

The following regulations will show the duties of the nurses and the lines 
along which their work in the department was carried on during the year: 

1. To assist the inspector of hygiene in his examinations and to carry 
out his instructions. 

2. To keep records of children examined, making special notes as to what 
treatment has been obtained. 

3. To examine all absentees returning to school before they enter rooms, 
with a view of detecting evidence of infectious or contagious diseases, ex- 
cluding or holding children in suitable quarters for further examination 
by the inspector. 

4. To visit homes of all excluded children or children whose parents do 
not respond to repeated notices from the inspector of the existence of some 
physical defects, which materially impedes the child’s progress in school. 

5. To interview and advise parents, getting information of the social and 
hygienic conditions of the home of pupils and incorrigible or morally weak, 
suggesting proper clothing, food and cleanliness. 

Advise Parents. 

6. Advising parents or guardians of the need of certain medical or sur- 
gical treatment, also advising them where the free medical and dental 
clinics are, also where the free children’s hospitals are located. 

7. When the time will permit, they can make eye and ear tests of chil- 
dren selected by the inspector. 

8. To be responsible for the personal hygiene and cleanliness of all chil- 
dren under their care. 

9. To observe the matter of ventilation, light, heat, and proper seating 
of children, and bring to the attention of the principal and supervisor of 
hygiene. 

10. To assist in caring for children who are in need of emergency med- 
ical or surgical treatment while in school, having an emergency chest at 
her disposal. 

11. To assist principals, teachers and inspectors in determining the 
matter of unfitness or fatigue among the school children, especially in the 
matter of physical training. 

12. Their visits to the homes of excluded and sick, absent children will 
be the direct means of having them returned to school at the very earliest 
possible moment. 










DESIGN OF SCHOOL, RIVERTON, N. J. 
Henry L. Reinhold, Jr., Architect, Philadelpbia, 
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A PENCIL SHARPENER THAT 
Saves 50° of Pencil Cost 
















The New 
No. 6 


PENCIL SHARPENER 


Features that make it the Ideal School Machine: 











STRENGTH:— The new No.6 model of the Roneo Pencil 
Sharpener is a thoroughly reliable device. It is heavy and 
strong—built on beautiful lines—handsomely finished. 

CUTTER:—This most important part is made of 
chiseled steel, the very best for the purpose, assuring maxi- 
mum wear and fine pencil points. 

NEVER OUT OF USE:— The working parts are contain- 
ed in a so-called “interior revolving section,” of which 
there are two— instantly interchangeable. No tools needed; 
no screws to unfasten. Simply push a lever to one side and 
the “interior” may be instantly inserted or removed. When 
the cutter becomes dull, simply change the “interiors.” 

CLEANLINESS:—All parts are enclosed. Dust and 
shavings are retained. Nothing can scatter. The inhaling of 
lead dust is injurious to health. Protect your pupils. 

PORTABILITY:— The machine sets on four solid rubber 
feet. Can be carried about from room toroom. Does not 
have to be fastened to operate. 


ECONOMY: — Automatic cessation of cutting 
when pencil is sharpened; consequently, no waste. The 
‘‘Roneo”’ will save its cost many times in pencils alone. No 
exaggeration to state that pencil costs are reduced 50%, 
Pencils also automatically gripped and fed. 





CUTTERS RESHARPENED FREE:—Three coupons, 


each good for one resharpening of cutter, furnished 
with each machine without extra charge. No expense for 


such work for many months. 





THE RONEO WILL SHARPEN ANY PENCIL 


Order of your School Supply House or direct of 
Manufacturers 


RONEO COMPANY 


371 Broadway NEW YORK 














Our book free upon request. 
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The Selection of School Readers 


An interesting and helpful article on the selection of School Readers, by Superintendent A. H. Waterhouse, free to any super- 


intendent or teacher interested in the selection of Readers. 


Also ask about — 


Send a postal card and a printed copy will be mailed you at once. 


STUDIES IN READING 


By Searson and Martin 
Unanimously adopted by The State of Kansas for Basic Use in the Grammar Grades, 


20 counties in Missouri. 


also adopted by 


30 counties in lowa. 
in use in 


The State of Montana — supplementary 


Milwaukee, East Cleveland, Cedar Rapids, Omaha, Lincoln, Marshalltown, and 500 other city and town schools. 
Does this record for books that have just been published indicate an unusual interest in the 


study plan of these readers ? 


623 So. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Backward Children. 


320 pages. 16 full-page inserts. 12mo. Cloth $1.25 net. 
Educational Series. 
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TEXTBOOK UNIFORMITY. 

Testbook uniformity continues to be a favorite 
subject for legislation on the part of well in- 
tentioned but misinformed reformers. It has 
been a live topic of debate in California and is 
being discussed in a number of states including 
Michigan, Illinois, Ohio and Wisconsin. 

In Michigan the public interest in the state 
adoption of books as opposed to the present dis- 
trict and city selection has been stimulated 
through the campaign led by Mr. H. E. Straight 
of Coldwater, a member of the legislature who 
introduced a bill for uniformity in the last state 
assembly. Opposition to the measure has been 
almost unanimous on the part of the school 
people. The arguments of the latter have been 
ably summarized by Mr. Harry R. Pattengill of 
Lansing in a public debate with Mr. Straight. 
Mr. Pattengill has urged the following reasons 
against uniformity : 

1. It tends to create a monopoly and restricts 
wholesome competition. 

2. It invariably lowers the quality of text- 
books used in a state. No state, now under 
state uniformity law, has as good textbooks as 
has any state not cursed by uniformity. Every 
state adopting the state uniformity plan has 
been cursed with some utterly worthless books. 
As these adoptions are for five or ten years the 
ehild is handicapped in getting his education. 
To make a showing of economy the child is ham- 
pered in his progress and cheated out of his 
time. 

3. In many of the uniformity states books cost 
more than in non-uniformity states. Witness 
California and Kansas as compared with Minne- 
sota and Michigan, the former two 70 cents per 
capita and the latter 50 cents. 

4. In uniformity states where 
they are poorer books—reduced in educational 
and mechanical value. Geographies first adopted 
by Indiana, were a cast off set made from plates 
long before consigned to the junk pile, and had 
long been superseded by better books. Just this 
year the speller adopted for ten years by the 
Indiana board, is in the opinion of its author 
and publisher an incomplete one. Shortly after 
the publication of the state edition of this speller 
a new and enlarged edition was issued and of- 


books cost less 


The Conservation of 
the Child 


A Manual of Psychology Presenting the Clinical Examination and Treatment of 


By DR. ARTHUR HOLMES of the University of Pennsylvania. 
The great value of Dr. Holmes’ book is the clarity with which he explains the problems 
and the very important illustrated tests for measurin intelligence and ascertaining 
a child's retardation. These tests are applicable by anyone. 


Being Vol. X. Lippincott’s 


Publishers J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Philadelphia. 
















not dreamed of. 


fered everywhere, except in the state where the 
ten year adoption had been made. The new 
addition contains 40 more pages and 2,800 addi- 
tional words, or a fifty per cent greater vocabulary 
than in the other edition. 

The cleanest, wisest, ablest, sanest educa- 
ticr.al sentiment of the country is opposed to the 
state uniformity of textbooks. 

6. The states under uniformity textbooks are, 
with three or four exceptions, southern states or 
sparsely settled plateau states. The southern 
states were saddled with the system by the ex- 
ploiting “carpet baggers” following the Civil war 
days. They hang onto it now probably because 
of the black and illiterate population of many 
districts. 

7. Seventy-five per cent of the population and 
90 per cent of the intelligence of the United 
States of America live under the non-uniformity 
textbook system. Almost every progressive, pop- 
ulous, up-to-date state is a non-uniformity text- 
book state. There is scarcely a teacher in any 
Michigan college, normal or high school, that be- 
lieves in state uniformity of textbooks. The 
State Teachers’ Association, Schoolmaster’s Club 
and Superintendents’ Association are well nigh 
unanimously opposed to state uniformity of text- 
books. 

8. State uniformity takes away from teachers 
the alertness and growth fostered by a variety 
of texts. 

9. In uniformity textbook states about 90 per 
cent of the books are changed every adopting 
year; in county uniformity 60 to 75 per cent; 
in district adoption not 20 per cent. 

10. State uniformity centralizes too much power 
in the hands of a few persons constituting more 
or less of a political board, at a distance from 
the people, who are to pay for the books this 
state selects. 

11. Eight states that have had uniform text- 
books have discarded the plan, some after 10 or 
15 years of trial. Minnesota, Missouri, Michi- 
gan, Kentucky, Delaware, Vermont, Wyoming 
and Washington. 

12. The people who pay the bills do not desire 
the uniform plan. It is fomented by zealous 
pseudo-reformers, scheming but unworthy pub- 
lishers, to get an opportunity to unload on the 
unwary public books that cannot win their way 
in the open market. 

13. Uniformity does not consider diversity of 
conditions, different classes of pupils, lengths of 
terms, occupations and desires of people. If a 
district is composed of patrons able and willing 
to pay for the best books, why should they be 
obliged to take poorer ones, and the teacher be 
subjected to a fine of $10 to $50 if he uses any 
other than the uniform textbooks? 


Can you afford to investigate for yourself ? 


The University y es prec eettead 


IF YOU 


are a Primary Teacher or a Primary Supervisor and see a copy of our new 


Little -Folk Dialogue Reader 


By SALLIE H. VILLEE 


you will demand it for your school because you will recognize the 
fact that it enlivens the beginnings of Reading to a degree you have 


124 North Eighteenth Street 


Write 


1123 -1128 Q Street 
LINCOLN, NEB. 















CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


14. Uniformity would check advancement and 
progress in making good textbooks. 
15. All the benefits claimed for uniformity can 
be obtained in a better way without the damag- 


ing features of uniformity. Good books for all 
at lowest reasonable prices. This by either the 
state contract list and local adoption. Ohio pro- 
vides that boards of education shall purchase the 
books from such pupils as have to move from 
the district and that they shall resell to such as 
come from another district at reasonable rates. 

16. Uniform textbooks are not found in any of 
the states where the public schools have flour- 
ished the longest and have reached the highest 
efficiency. 

17. The whole trend of educational progress is 
far away from and not toward uniformity. Shall 
the welfare of our children be handicapped by 
the caprice, ignorance or cupidity of narrow par- 
tisans, fly-by-night publishers of inferior text- 
books, professional lobbyists, or politicians tink- 
ering with things they do not understand and 
will not take the pains to inform themselves on? 

18. It discriminates against the poor man’s 
child. The rich can buy supplementary books for 
the child’s use at home. The poor man’s child is 
limited to the scanty school texts fostered on him 
by state uniformity. 

19. Boards competent to select teachers and 
adopt high school books, are competent, with the 
advice of the teachers who use the books, to de- 
cide on the texts. They are close to the tax- 
payers and can be held responsible easily. Not so 
with the state board. 


MANUAL ARTS STUDIES. 

Denver, Colo. The school board has_ estab- 
lished a course in homemaking and home man- 
agement for girls in the schools over twelve years 
of age. The course includes cooking, sewing, 
laundry work, general house management and 
care of children. 

Owensboro, Ky. The course in manual train- 
ing in the local schools covers a three-year period. 
It includes the use of tools in making furniture, 
lathe work and constructive drawing. Among 
the furniture which the boys will make this year 
are tables for typewriters and a_ three-window 
bank counter for the commercial department and 
a large cabinet for the science department. The 
aim of the work is to make the manual training 
a real help in fitting the boy to find his place in 
the world, and to that end, the practical phases 
are emphasized in every line. 

Knoxville, Tenn. Four centers for domestic 
science and three for manual training have been 
established this year. The aim of the work is 


to interest the pupils and to aid in the selection 
of a life work. 
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“We have invoked the Spirit of 
Play, that by him our work might 
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Come let us live with our Children.” 
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The American Secondary School. 

By Julius Sachs, Ph. D., professer of secondary 
education in Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 295 pages. $1.10. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, Chicago.- 

The great problem in American education is 
the secondary school. When even such authorities 
as De Garmo seem to speak of vocational train- 
ing as the next step forward, when we hear that 
only 8 per cent of the public school pupils move 
on into high school, and of these, only 40 per cent 
into the fourth year, when the air is filled with 
talk about “service” and “social efficiency” being 
the sole ends of education, an ordinary teacher 
(one of us, for instance) is apt to get dizzy. and 
unsettled in mind. To all such this book of Sach’s 
will be as a lighthouse in the fog on a stormy 
night. While reading these pages we feel as 
though our feet were on solid ground. The author 
is critical, but optimistic; we imagine that a prin- 
cipal or teacher who reads this book once will 
presently read it once more. 

The first eighty-four pages form Part I, and 
deal with “The Teacher.” Not only are the re- 
quirements of the present situation fully laid 
down, but many excellent hints are given which 
Will make teaching more efficient, more vital and 
“alive.” Reference is constantly made to Euro- 
pean circumstances, but the author, by no means, 
Wishes to transplant foreign methods to our soil 
unmodified. 

Chapter I of Part II is on “The Present Status 
of the Secondary School.” Here the issue is flatly 
Stated (pp. 89-96); since only 5 per cent of our 
children go on into college the high school cur- 
riculum must not be arranged in their favor to 
the exclusion of the vast majority. On the other 
hand. the high school must exist to give culture, 
bresdth and power; and, even if industrial 
branches are taught, the cultural effect must be 
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Authorized revision by 
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Already adopted as a text book by 


New York Board of Education Investigates 
Systems of Shorthand 
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York Board of Education has been investigating the 
claims of the various systems of shorthand, short- 
hand textbooks, and the question of the teaching 
of shorthand in the New York high schools. Their 
report, which has lately been published, 


is very 


strongly in favor of the retention of the present 


x58 inches. We will 


system taught in the schools, namely, Isaac Pit- 
man Phonography. 
haustive investigation, find that the Isaac Pitman 
system has given eminent satisfaction; 


The committee, after an ex- 


that the 


shorthand teachers are practically unanimous in 


favoring its retention; 
sults obtained with it are excellent. 


‘‘We believe,’’ says the committee, 


and that the practical re- 


“that the 


Isaac Pitman system is the best system for the 


schools. 
books. 
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primary and the future utilitarian result a by- 
product. Of the six essential cultural branches 
(p. 115) foreign language, English and history 
are in the foreground; science, mathematics and 
manual training being the other three; a maxi- 
mum of four periods a week for each branch is 
recommended. Excellent hints on teaching and 
class management bring this chapter to an end 
(pp. 128-155). The freshness of the author's style 
and his full command make these pages fascinat- 
ing to read. 

In Chapter III, “Education Policy of Secondary 
School.” the questions of election of studies and 
vocational education are dealt with. A separate 
appendix treats of continuation schools ; and, final- 
ly a set of outlines for the teaching of high school 
branches, with topics and references is furnished, 
thus rounding out a masterly. textbook. 


English for Secondary Schools. 

By W. F. Webster. 346 pages. Price, $0.90. 
eauhien Mifflin Co., Boston. 

This textbook conforms to the newer ideals in 
the teaching of English in the modern high school. 
First, because of its fundamental importance, is 
a chapter on sentences, then the four forms of 
discourse—narration, description, exposition and 
argumentation—are taken up in the order named. 
Great emphasis and much drill is laid upon letter- 
writing and punctuation. Under each topic and 
sub-topic, there is a wealth of fine selections to 
serve as models and suggestions, and abundant 
drill exercises of an unusually stimulating and 
interesting character. A scholarly and also a 
practical textbook. 


Boy and Girl Heroes. 

By Florence V. Farmer. 137 pages. $0.35, net. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 

The reader is told, in a most delightful way, of 
the deeds of a group of boys and girls. Some 
in after years filled high places, others led quiet 
lives. All, however, were heroes. 

The inference is that the cultivation of high 
ideals, the formation of the habit of doing the 
next duty, makes even boys and girls equal to 
grave emergencies. 

Tennyson’s In Memoriam. 

Edited by J. W. Pearce. 275 pages. $0.25 net. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, Chicago. 

Several good prints distinguish the editorial 
work. The notes are rich in comparisons; good 





In our judgment it has the best text- 
It has the widest range of literature en- 
graved in shorthand for reading practice; 
has the largest number of textbooks devoted to 
training the specialist in shorthand.” 
committee, believing that authenticity of textbooks 
is just as important as uniformity of system, recom- 
mend that no textbooks be added to the list, or 
permitted to remain on the list, that are in con- 
flict with the approved principles of the Isaac Pit- 


and it 
Finally, the 


Every Teacher and Principal should read the 


above Report 





Sent Free on Request by 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 2 West 45th St., Wow York 


CAUTION! The Genuine Series of Isaac Pitman & Sons’ 


Publications can be identified by a square trude-mark with 


signature on the cover and by the name Isaac Pitman d&- Sons 





on the title pave. 


judgment has been shown in explaining every 
classical allusion and in translating quotations 
from foreign languages. A satisfying biographical 
sketch, an explanation of the stanzu-form used in 
this poem, an outline of the structure of “In Me- 
a form the main points of the introduc- 
tion. 

Macaulay’s Essays on Clive and Hastings. 

By Charles R. Gaston. 268 pages. Price, $0.35. 
Ginn & Co., Boston, Chicago. 

From two puints of view—the literary and the 
historical—these essays are important. Here, if 
ever, notes are needed, since many paragraphs 
fairly bristle with allusions and _ references. 
Readers of this edition will feel duly grateful for 
the valuable notes, for the brief, but interesting 
way, in which the salient facts in the lives of 
Macaulay, Clive and Hastings have been told. 
Maps and subjects for lively oral and written com- 
position, are additional attractive features. 


Work and Play with Numbers. 
By George Wentworth and David E. Smith. 144 
pages. Price. $0.35. Ginn & Co., Boston, Chicago. 
A splendid book, whose title explains the con- 
tents. Intended for children in kindergarten and 
primary grades. 


Health in Home and Town. 

By Bertha Millard Brown. 
Heath & Co., Boston, Chicago. 

Many of the chapters are splendid. The chap- 
ters on the drink question are entirely superfluous. 
Older people will enjoy it more than school chil- 
dren. The writer of this book has not kept her 
audience in mind. 


The Kipling Reader. 
By Rudyard Kipling. 
& Co., New York. 
This is a collection of Kipling stories and poems, 
not well adapted to American school children. 
Very poorly illustrated. 


Rules of Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 

Second edition. 58 pages. Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
New York. 

Rules and illustrations for vowels and con- 
sonants, diphthongs, the circle (s) and stroke (s), 
loops, a series of curve strokes, stroke (h) and 
tick (h), use of dots, half lengths and double 
lengths. prefixes and suffixes and contractions are 
included in this book. The exercises are instruc 
tive and interesting. 


812 pages. D. C. 


157 pages. D. Appleton 
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Minnesota Health Inquiry. 


In connection with the state-wide crusade for 
the improvement of the health of pupils in the 
Minnesota schools, an auto-health inquiry has been 
begun. Since the beginning of the present school 
year, the state board of health has engaged the 
services of Dr. Ernest Bryant Hoag, formerly of 
the University of California, as a special director 
of school hygiene. Dr. Hoag is touring the state 
for the purpose of co-operating with local school 
authorities in the introduction of medical inspec- 
tion and the improvement of health conditions in 
the schools. 

In communities where no medical inspectors are 
employed, blanks have been furnished teachers, 
from which it is expected that a reasonably cor- 
rect estimate can be made of the health of every 
child. The blanks are filled in partly by the 
pupils themselves and partly by the teachers. 

The questions asked are as follows: 

A--By pupils. 

1. Have you ever had much sickness? 

Are you well now? 

Do you eat breakfast every day? 
Do you eat lunch every day? 

5. Do you drink coffee or tea or both? 

6. Do you sleep in a room with the windows 
open? 

7. Have you ever been to a dentist? 

8. Do you own a tooth brush? 

9. Do you use a tooth brush? 

10. Do you have headache often? 

11. Do your ears run? 

12. Is it hard for you to breathe through your 
nose? 

13. Do you have 

B—By teachers. 

1. Has he a good stinding posture? 

2. Has he a good sitt nosture? 

3. Does he play normal! 

4. Is the child good temper d‘ 

5. Does he stammer, bite | or make 
spasmodic movements? 


s 


"im cor 


throat often? 


G. Is be apparently free from bad sexual habits? 

7. Has he “bladder trouble’? 

8. Do his teeth look clean and sound? 

9. Is his hearing good? 

10. Does he say “what” before answering a 
question? 

11. Is he fairly attentive? 

12. Is he free from squinting or frowning? 

13. Is the head free from signs of disease? 

New York Criticsm. 

Lack of administrative control snd consequent 
absence of unity of effort in medical inspection, 
have been pointed out by a committee of physi- 
cians of the New York Academy of Medicine, as 
the most important defects of the present health 
movement in the New York City public schools. 

In submitting its report, the committee made 
the statement that physicians, as a rule, do not 
co-operate with the school and public health au- 
thorities in promoting the work of medical in- 
spection. On the other hand, teachers and prin- 
cipals endeavor to assist the inspectors in every 
possible way. The teachers recommend cases for 
special examination where marked defects exist, 
and the principals promptly exclude from school 
all children designated by the school nurse as 
afflicted with a contagious disease. 

Examinations are conducted at the beginning and 
end of the school life of the child, also once every 
two and one-half years during the period. Although 
examinations are neither thorough nor frequent 
enough, due to the limited time allotted and to 
the fact that no clothing is removed, still a great 
deal has been accomplished in the way of dis- 
covering defects. During the year 1911, there 
were 230,248 children examined for non-contagious 
diseases, of which 166,368 required treatment. The 
largest number, 135,843, had defective teeth; 
24,514 had defective vision; 27.316 had defective 
nasal breathing and 34,639 had hypertrophied ton- 
sils. In regard to communicable diseases, it was 
found that 248,771 were proper subjects for tem- 
porary exclusion. The following figures were 


cited: 15,245 were afflicted with trachoma; 25,941 
with conjunctivitis ; 152,045, pediculosis. 

The public school department is responsible for 
three factors in the school, namely, the sanitary 
condition of schools, instruction in physical train- 
ing and segregation of backward and mentally 
defective children. ‘The first is under the control 
of three committees of the board of education, 
representing the different departments of the 
building management, and the last two are in 
charge of the superintendent of schools. 

The investigating committee found that the 
activities of all these different departments of the 
schools were not concentrating their efforts so that 
there could be no location of responsibility under 
the present plan. Orders traveled from one com- 
mittee to another, undergoing changes on the way, 
and reached their destination in a different light 
than was first intended. Heating and ventilating 
conditions were found to be very poor and steps 
have already been taken by the board of education 
to devise a means of overcoming the existing evils. 

The report of the committee cencludes with 
twelve suggestions for the improvement of health 
conditions. In the first place, it is urged that the 
system of medical inspection. conducted by the 
health department be continued for another year 
to give it a fair trial. In addition to the present 
work, it is urged that inspectors make a routine 
inspection of every class each term in order that 
tuberculosis and contagious diseases may be more 
generally controlled. The average number of chil- 
dren allotted to each inspector or nurse should be 
reduced. Examinations should be more thorough 
and frequent. The clothing of boys should be 
removed to the waist at these examinations. 
Every child should be examined once in two years. 

The department of education is urged to con- 
centrate its responsibility for health conditions, 
to improve its organization and to create a com- 
mittee to have charge of the sanitary upkeep of 
the schools. It is also suggested that the scope 
of the physical training division be enlarged so 
as to include all the activities relating to defective 
and backward children. 


SCHOOLROOM HYGIENE. 
Washington, D. C. The school board confis- 
cated 40,000 school books which had become very 
much soiled and worn. The action was taken for 
sanitary reasons. 


Waterloo, Ia. Health rules will be rigidly en- 
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forced in East Side schools. Plans have been 
made for talks to teachers by physicians instruct 
ing them in ways of detecting diseases and de- 
fects in pupils. Examination will be made of 
all children suffering from sore throats or with 
suspected cases of contagious diseases. 

Erie, Pa. School patrons have protested against 
the length of quarantine in cases of contagious 
diseases. The city board of health claims, on the 
other hand, that the regulations are the same as 
those required in other cities and refuse to change 
them. A joint meeting to discuss the situation 
has been arranged. 

State School Commissioner Frank L. Muller of 
Ohio has adopted the idea of posters to instruct 
children in the dangers of tuberculosis. Mr. Miller 
had 20,000 posters printed in red and black, which 
he placed on the walls of schoolrooms. The posters 
contain directions for the observance or avoidance 
of certain things which are beneficial or injurious 
to health. 

Mr. Miller explained his motives in the follow 
ing statement: 

“IT believe the health of our school children is a 
most important matter,” said the commissioner 
recently, “and the question of tuberculosis 
among school children is the most important of 
all the diseases that afflict children. We know 
that tuberculosis is a germ disease, and a disease 
caused by a germ which is communicable, curable 
and preventable. Yet, in spite of this knowledge, 
there were in Ohio 7,045 deaths in 1911. In the 
face of such figures, it is time we were doing 
something to prevent the spread of the tubercle 
bacillus.” 


MEDICAL INSPECTION NEWS. 

Minneapolis, Minn. An appropriation of $25,000 
has been allowed by the board of tax levy for the 
extension of medical inspection in the city schools. 

[ouisville, Ky. An ordinance has been pre 
sented to the finance committee of the municipal 
general council which provides for the appoint 
ment of two school nurses. The associated char- 
ities have been asked to appoint a temporary nurse 
for the fall work in medical inspection. 

Medical inspection has begun in 1,500 fourth 
class school districts of the state of Pensylvania 
and will be pushed rapidly. Appointments have 
been made in fourteen counties in the western sec 
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tion of the state. The counties represented are 
as follows: Armstrong, Beaver, Butler, Cambria, 
Crawford, Fayette, Mercer, Greene, Indiana, Law- 
rence, McKean, Somerset, Venango, and Warren. 

Northampton, Mass. A school nurse has been 
appointed to carry on the work of medical in- 
spection. She visits the schools and makes a thor- 
ought examination of the children. When cases 
of uncleanliness are found, she visits the parents 
and instructs and assists them in making the chil- 
dren presentable for school attendance. 

Muskegon Heights, Mich. Medical inspection of 
all children in the schools has been conducted. 
Two doctors were in charge of the work. 

Hoboken, N. J. The board of education has con- 
sented to equip a room for a clinic for poor chil- 
dren. Each physician on the medical staff of 
the schools will devote a certain time each day to 
this work. Children whose parents are ‘able to 
pay for medical attendance will not be given free 
service. 

Huntington, Ind. Medical inspection of pupils 
was conducted with the assistance of the super 
intendent and the teachers. All pupils are listed 
on cards which give their physical condition in 
detail. 

Aberdeen, S. D. Medical and dental inspection 
has been re-established this year. 

Nashville, Tenn. Medical inspection has been 
continued this year. An effort will be made to 
wipe out all cases of trachoma. Pupils afflicted 
with this disease are prohibited from attending 
school and must present a certificate of health be- 
fore being allowed to return. 

-awtucket, R. I. The local city physician ir 
charge of medical inspection in the schools, has 
made plans for an improved system. Blanks have 
been prepared for records and teachers will be 
required to make note of all illnesses occurring 
in the schoolroom and report the same to the med- 
ical inspector. Visits will be made to the build- 
ings every two weeks at regular times. It is be- 
lieved that the working of the system will be 
enhanced by following out a regular schedule. 

turlington, Vt. Medical inspection has been 
introduced under the direction of two physicians. 
Examinations are made of the head, nose, throat, 
eyes, ears and exposed portions of the skin. 
Blanks have been provided for preserving the rec- 
ords of all pupils and notices are sent to parents 
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acquainting them with the results of the examin- 
ation. 

Albion, Mich. Free medical and dental inspec- 
tion has been established for poor pupils. A room 
has been provided and dentists and doctors will 
give their services free. 

Sioux Falls. 8. D. A medical inspector has been 
appointed. An experiment was conducted last 
year by the physicians of the city and the results 
were so sitisfactory that the board made pro- 
visions for continually safeguarding the health of 
the pupils. The teachers are expected to report 
cases of children who appear to be in poor health. 
If children are in need of medical attention the 
parents are notified. 

A bulletin recently issued by the St. Louis, Mo., 
health department contains the statement that 
1,500 of the 75,000 children in the schools are free 
from physical defects. Of the remaining num- 
ber which are defective, 73,000 have defective 
teeth and 56,000 have defects of eye, ear, nose, 
throat, etc. A similar report 4f the St. Louis 
dental society estimates that 89 per cent of the 
poor children of the city, between the ages of 
three and sixteen years, have defective teeth. 

Nashviile, Tenn. A medical inspector has been 
appointed at a salary of $100 per month. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The sum of $25,000 orig 
inally asked by the school hygiene department for 
medical inspection has been cut to $18,500. ‘The 
reduction was vigorously protested by friends of 
the movement. Among the arguments advanced 
for the full amount was the fact that the extra 
money was needed to eliminate retarded children 
who cost the schools $20 each every. time they 
failed to progress and $40 if they remained in 
a grade a second year. It was also stated that 
children with defective teeth required half a year 
longer to get through the eight grades. 

Nashville, Tenn. A medical inspector has been 
appointed at a salary of $100 per month. This 
will be the beginning of medical inspection in the 
local schools. 

Rochester, N. Y. The school nurses are re- 
quired to undergo a civil-service examination be- 
fore they are appointed. The questions are pre- 
pared by the medical experts of the municipal 
civil-service commission. Forty per cent is allowed 
for experience and sixty per cent for the written 
examination. The salary is $70 per month, 
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; PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The soccer game of foot 
ball bas been introduced for the boys in the 
schools. The players have formed a league com- 
posed of fourteen teams. The rules provide that 
a student’s record must be good. The captain of 
the team alone can protest the decisions of the 
school officials. Another rule provides that boys 
who kick against decisions, wrangle with their 
comrades or use profanity shall be barred from 
the games. 

Physical education has been an elective course, 
for which credit in points will be given, in the 
girls’ high school of New Orleans. Previously it 
was optional with the pupils whether or not to 
join the classes. In the boys’ high school where 
120 points are required for graduation an addi- 
tional six points must be made for physical edu- 
eation. A resolution offered by one of the mem- 
bers of the school board to make the instruction, 
which consists mainly in calisthenics, teaching of 
proper breathing. a proper carriage and posture, 
compulsory was voted down, the board believing 
that by making ‘the course elective it would be 
a sufficient inducement to the pupils to join the 
classes. 

Scranton, Pa. A supervisor of physical train- 
ing has been appointed. He will instruct teachers 
in the method of teaching calisthenics, breathing 
exercises and will have general supervision of all 
athletics. 

Latrobe, Pa. A committee, composed of two 
members of the school board, the superintendent 
of schools, the principal of the high school, the 
athletic coach, two members of the alumni asso- 
ciation and others from the high school athletic 
association, has been formed to have charge of 
the high school athletics. In cases where games 
are played outside of the home town, it has been 
ruled that the superintendent or a member of the 
faculty designated by him, must accompany the 
team. The expenses of the representatives are to 
be paid by the school board. 

Seattle, Wash. The management of high school 
athletics has been placed under the control of a 
body of men appointed by the board. The board 


of education plans to take over all the money from 
the different athletic associations and furnish the 
schools with equipment for three teams of each 
line of sports. ‘The board will have all games 
open to the publi d will make them a com- 


mon event. 


the Remington. 
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Dallas, Tex. Included in the biennial report 
of the Dallas schools, is a rep»rt of the superin- 
tendent of schooJs, Mr. J. A. Brooks, in which he 
declares that physical training, during the past 
year, has had excellent effect upon the health of 
the school children and in sustaining their in- 
terest in studies to the close of the term. The 
statement is also made that as a result of the 
example and teaching of the supervisor of ath- 
letics and the assistants, there is less cigarette 
smoking and bad language, and far better gen- 
eral health. 

Waltham, Mass. The superintendent of hy- 
giene and the teachers of the local schools have 
approved of the idea of soccer football in school 
athletics. 

Westbrook. Me. A new plan will be followed 
this year in the physical training work. The in- 
structor will visit grades one to seven once a 
week. He will conduct a lesson and will, before 
his withdrawal, submit a course for the teacher 
to follow during the remainder of the week. The 
gymnasium and baths are open to pupils at the 
close of school. ? 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION NEWS. 

South Houston, Tex. Practical farming has 
been made a part of the regular school course for 
boys. A five-acre plot of ground has been pur- 
chased for this purpose and will be cultivated. 
The course will be correlated with other branches, 
particularly chemistry and the allied sciences. A 
number of high-priced instruments have been pro- 
vided for use in the laboratory. 

The vocational school is not the enemy of the 
liberal educational system; it is the partner, ac- 
cording to Meyer Bloomfield, director of the Bos- 
ton vocational bureau. In an address delivered 
recently at Sioux City, Ia., he also said that many 
who have no opportunity or inclination to pursue 
the higher education are fitted for life in the vo- 
cational schools better than they would be in the 
ordinary elementary schools. Mr. Bloomfield 
stated that in Massachusetts there were forty vo- 
cational schools teaching fifty branches. Thousands 
of pupils are in attendance, although the first 
school opened only six years ago. 

Mr. Bloomfield declared that children were 
turned into the“world with little knowledge of 
what they desired to do. He believed that text- 
books in the schools should tell of the work of 
department stores, bakeries, machine shops, engi- 
neering and other kinds of employment which a 
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The Main Chance 


is what every- 


The main chance for 
every commercial school 
pupil is reserved for those 


who seek instruction 


Remington 
‘Typewriter 


The proof of this statement is a simple matter of arith- 
metic. Three-quarters of a million Remington Typewriters 
are in use today; more than any other make or many others 
combined. That means better chances and a greater num- 
ber of chances for every Remington Operator. 


Instruction in typewriting consumes about the same 
amount of time and money on whatever machine you get 
it. The main chance costs no more than @ minor chance. 
Better take the main chance and learn the skilled use of 


Remington Typewriter Company 


New York and Everywhere 
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boy or gir] might wish to take up. 

Vocational training, and not the ordinary pro- 
fessions, is popular with Mr. Bloomfield. He de- 
clared that the school which is not rich in vo- 
cational suggestions is giving its pupils the wrong 
kind of training. Employers are complaining that 
the schools do not send them efficient help, there- 
fore the task of the school is to prepare the child 
for the job. 


Mr. Bloomfield urged vocational advisers to help 
students in their selection of a life work. As 
an example of the need of such advisers, he cited 
the example of a schoo] in Boston in which 400 
colored girls took up the study of bookkeeping, 
shorthand and typewriting for which they would 
never have an opportunity to make use of it in 
an office. If these girls had had advice as to 
their future work they might have learned some- 
thing else and thereby saved the time spent on 
useless work. 

The central school of printing in Buffalo, N. Y., 
has begun part-time classes for apprentices in 
printing industries. One-half day each week will 
be given to study, wages to continue during the 
time lost at work. The printers are co-operating 
with the educational department in furthering the 
movement and have sent their apprentices to the 
school] for preliminary instructions. 

The New York City board of education has pro- 
vided classes in typesetting, proof-reading, copy 
editing and printing at the Murray Hill evening 
trade schoo] for men. 

Gresham, Ore. The citizens have discussed the 
construction of an agricultural] high school. It 
is expected that the establishment of such a school 
wovld enable the children of the surrounding 
districts to attend without paying tuition. 

Shirley, Mass. A commercial course has been 
introduced. Bookkeeping, typewriting and pen- 
manship are included in the course. 

Holyoke, Mass. The work in industrial train- 
ing will be broadened. A course in monument de- 
signing will be offered. For granite workers a 
course in freehand drawing and clay modeling will 
be conducted by men employed in these trades in 
the city. Courses in machine work, blue print 
reading and drawing for woodworking, joinery, 
drawing, building construction, drawing for 
plumbers and sheetmetal-work design and develop- 
ment have been worked out. The courses will be 
advertised and it is hoped that patrons may be 
secured. 
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We live to learn—let’s learn to live! 


OR many years the opinion, that prevailed 
was—teach the children reading—’ riting 
and ’rithmetic and you have fulfilled your 

duty to them. 


With advancing years, methods of brain de- 
velopment advanced, but it took educators a 
great many years to realize that a mind and brain 
to be fully capable of development must be housed 
in a clean healthy body. 


From stereograph copyright by Underwood and Underwood 


THE HUMAN DERELICT IS INVARIABLY A 


STRANGER TO THE BATH. 





IT IS NOT NECES- 


sanitation and hygiene, and the schools did 
nothing toward their education in these respects, 
and from children they grew to be men and 
women of fixed and formed habits, are they 
competent to teach their children sanitation and 
hygiene? And if they were not, was not a 


serious part of their education sadly neglected? 


This matter of education is one of primitive 
origin and it has not entirely out-grown some 
If it had, the 
children of to-day, yes and of 


primitive ideas. 


many days back, would be taught 
that while we live to learn—we 


must learn to live. 


To go more to the point, take 
a concrete example of this serious 
question of sanitation and hygiene 


right in your own school! 


How many of your pupils 
know the true value of water? 
Seems like a simple question, but 
how many know the true medic- 
inal and tonic value of the bath? 
How many know how, and when 
to bathe? How many know that 
failure to bathe regularly and 
frequently interferes with the 
functions of the skin—causes the 
pores to become clogged and fail 
in their important tribute to good 


health ? 


Go one step further—how 
many teachers know how to in- 
struct children to bathe? Bathing 
with the ancients was an art— 
then somewhere and somehow 
it became one of the lost arts, but 
it is coming to its own again, 


slowly but surely. 


‘Take one evidence of this as 
anexample. The criminal before 
entering prison must take a bath. 
Yet 20, 30, 40 and maybe more 
children are taken into the class 
room but are not asked “‘When 
did you bathe last?’’ No, we 
have not come to that in our 
system of education but we predict 
the day, when the child who 


has not bathed within a prescribed 


SARY TO SEVERELY TAX THE MIND TO IMAGINE 


THE DOLEFUL RESULTS OF THE FAILURE TO 
TEACH THE GOSPEL OF CLEANLINESS. 


But, the authorities argued, it is the parents’, 


and not the teacher’s duty to look after the health 


of the children. True, it is the parents duty! 


But, if the parents, as children, had no idea of 


time will be sent to the school 
bath room for his bath before he 


can take his place in the class room. 


The health officer of one large city found it 
necessary to issue an official order to certain of 


the citizens to bathe or go to jail! He realized 


the necessity of the bath—those to whom the 


order was directed had probably never been 
taught to bathe. Instead of bathing for the 
love of it they had to bathe to escape jail. 

Saturday as the national bathing day is passing 
with those who know. Because the parents 
were neglected, don’t neglect the children. 
Instruct them in the creed of the bath. 

Nothing contributes more to the growth, 
vigor and firmness of youth than frequent bathing 
under proper conditions. The tonic powers of 
the bath are peculiarly proper for the lax fibres 
of the young people and greatly increase their 
efficiency and vitality. It hardens the frame against 
changes of weather, and against the impressions 
of cold and moisture, and is the best preventative 
of those diseases which arise from obstructive or 
profuse perspiration and nervous weakness. 

The desire for cleanliness should be devel- 
oped in children by making cleanliness a pleasure 
rather than a duty. Their environments should 
be such that cleanliness will appeal to their 
minds through attractiveness. 

The beauty of “Standard” plumbing fixtures 
by appealing to the child’s mind through its love 
of the beautiful makes cleanliness attractive. 

We have useful literature which we believe 


will help the cause. Our “‘History of Sanita- 


> 


tion’’ traces the use of water from the time of 


Abraham down to the present day. It is not an 
advertisement, but one of the most authentic 
histories on this subject. You cannot read it 
without attaining a greater respect for water and 
While it is published to be sold, we 


will gladly send a copy to any school official 


bathing. 


without a bill or any other obligation whatever, 
to be returned within thirty (30) days. 

We also publish a monthly magazine on sani- 
tation, entitled ‘“Modern Sanitation’’. It is a real 
magazine, the only one of its kind in the world. 
In it the bath becomes not only healthful but 
fascinating. If you are open to conviction on 
the bath question, let us send you copies of 


b 


**Modern Sanitation’’, also without charge or 


obligation. If interested in literature or sanitary 
bathing apparatus, please so state and it will be 
We believe that the benefits 


obtained from reading the above named publica- 


forwarded. 


tions will extend far beyond yourself. 

The “Standard” General Catalogue ‘‘P’’ 
(676 pages) is the most complete guide to all 
kinds of sanitary plumbing equipment. It is 
possessed by Plumbing Supply Dealers, Archi- 
tects, Plumbers and Sanitary Engineers as well 
as all “Standard” Showrooms and Offices. A 
half hour’s study of it will in itself constitute an 
education in sanitation. 


Standard Sanitary TIf. Co. 


School Sanitation Dept. Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 














“Marooned.” 


Herald printed the following in its leading ed- 
itorial under the heading 


“For a Standardized Stenography:” 


multiplication of shorthand systems, due to 
the desire of individual teachers to get the 
advertising advantage of ‘something a little 
better” than the rest of the world. There is 
such a thing as being ‘‘marooned”’ on a bad 
system, after one has given months of labor- 
ious effort to its acquisition No better ad 
vice can be given to the youngater studying 
shorthand than to take one of the long- 
tested and widely used methods. 


can shorthand writers. 
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DIPLOMAS 


BOSTON 





MARTIN DIPLOMA CO., BOSTON 
Don’t Get 


On Saturday, June 29th 1912, 7he Boston 


In this country we have had a senseless 


Benn Pitman Phonography is the 
American standard. 

Tried and tested by 59 years of use. 

Used today by a majority of Ameri- 


Publisht by 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE ‘oe 
COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 3 


BENN PITMAN, Founder. 
JEROME B. HOWARD, President. 
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Barnes’ Practical Course in Shorthand Fee 9a 
will show you how to simplify your work. ‘I'wo svys- eS ee 
tems Benn Pitman and Graham Send to-day for 13] a 

free paper-bound copy, Specify system and give a. nS 


name of school 


The Arthur J. Barnes Pub. Co., 2201 Locust St., St. Louis 





Vocational Education News. 
(Continued from Page 42) 

Lansing, Mich. The school board has estab- 
lished an industrial co-operative high school. The 
course will provide alternate weeks of study and 
industrial work. The boys work in pairs, one boy 
attending school while the other works in his 
place. The plans for the girls’ course have not 
been completed. 

Mr. C. A. Prosser, secretary of the National So 
ciety for the Promotion of Industrial Education, 
has recently established a bureau for the registra- 
tion of teachers and directors of industrial, trade 
and household arts training. The bureau, which 
is to be conducted as a part of the association’s 
regular work for promoting practical education, 
will seek to put school authorities in touch with 
persons engaged as teachers in industrial and 
trade schools who are seeking promotion, and with 
others qualified to enter the work. The bureau 
will make no charge for any assistance which it 
may give, either to teachers or to school author 
ities. It will make no pretence to make direct 
recommendations of particular teachers, but will 
serve rather as a clearing house of information 
between teachers and officials. 

Vocational Schools Bill for Illinois, 

A bill prepared by the Illinois Educational Com- 
mission is to be introduced into the state legisla- 
ture for the purpose of establishing vocational 
schools. “The measure provides for the establish 
ment of various yocational schools, including the 
following 

1, Vocational continuation day schools for boys 
and girls between the ages of fourteen and eight- 
een, who work for their living. Instruction to 
be given in these schools to be such as will render 
more efficient the practical work of the factory, 
shop, store, office or farm 


2. Vocational evening schools for pupils more 
than eighteen years of age who work for their 
living. 

3. Vocational continuation day schools for ap- 
prentices, clerks and ser\ attendance to be 


compulsory on all youths, | 1 as apprentices, 
clerks or servants. 

4. Part-time schools for youths between four- 
teen and eighteen years; pupils to spend alternate 
weeks in their places of employment and the 








Highest Type of Sanitary School Construction. 


John T. Simpson e:: 
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20th Century 
HIGH GRADE 


Adjustable Drawing Tables 


Circulars showing the different styles, 


also discounts upon request 


The Hetterschied Mfg. Works 


Original and Sole Manufacturers 
Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S.A. 
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schools; instruction to supplement and render 
more effective the work of the pupils in their re- 
spective employments. 

5. Vocational day schools for the industrial, 
commercial or agricultural instruction and for the 
instruction in domestic service of youths between 
the ages of fourteen and sixteen; schools to pre- 
pare pupils for the different vocations in which 
they expect to engage. 


NOVEMBER CONVENTION DATES. 

Nov. 6-8. Nebraska Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals’ Association at Omaha. Dorothea Kolls, 
Grand Island, secretary. 

Nov. 7-8. Kansas Association of Mathematics 
Teachers at Topeka. W. H. Andrews, Manhattan, 
president. 

Noy. 7-9. Wisconsin Teachers’ Association and 
Association of Mathematics Teachers at Mil 
waukee, 

Nov. 7-9. Missouri Negro Teachers’ Association 
at Springfield. V. EK. Williams, Farmington, sec 
retary. 

Noy. 7-9. Indiana Town and City Superintend 
ents’ Association at Indianapolis. 

Noy. 8-9. Pennsylvania Superintendents and 
Principals’ Association at Lock Haven. I. N. Me- 
Closkey, Lock Haven, president. 

Nov. 7-9. Iowa State Teachers’ Association at 
Des Moines. 

Nov. 8-9. Central Ohio Teachers’ Association at 
Columbus. 

Noy. 8-9. Northwestern Ohio Superintendents 
and Teachers’ Round Table at Cleveland. Blanche 
Beattie, Norwalk, secretary. 

Noy. 8. New England Association of Superin- 
tendents at Boston. David Snedden, commissioner 
of education, Boston, Mass. 

Nov. 14-15. Missouri society of Mathematics 
and Science Teachers at Springfield. L. D. Ames, 
Columbia, secretary. 

Noy. 14-16. Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Springfield. W. W. Lamkin, Clinton, presi 
dent. 

Nov. 18-19. National Association of State Uni 
versities at Washington, D. C. Wm. L. Bryan, 
Bloomington, Ind., president. 


Nov. 20-24. Social Center Association at Law- 


rence and Kansas City, Kans. 


Costs less 


ex Building 
Newark, N. J. 
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Metal Book Stacks 
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Every school of the country 
will sooner or later use Metal 
Book Stacks. 


Because they are: 


NEAT 
CLEAN 
SANITARY 
ADJUSTABLE 





We now make three distinct 
types: 
Stamped Bracket, 


Combination Stamped 
Bracket and Panel End. 


Solid Standard with Pat- 
ent Locked Shelf. 


Write Today for Estimate 


R. W. Paltridge & Co. 


729 Monadnock Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Noy. 25-27. South Dakota Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Mitchell. J. C. Lindsey, Mitchell, secretary. 

Nov. 25-27. Utah Teachers’ Association at Salt 
Lake City. 

Nov. 25-27. New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Buffalo. P. G. Bugbee, Oneonta, president. 

Nov. 25-27. Colorado State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Denver. W. W. Remington, Denver, sec- 
retary. 

Novy. 27-30. North Carolina Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Greensboro. R. D. W. Connor, Raleigh, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Noy. 28-30. Southern Education Association at 
Louisville, Ky. W. F. Feagin, Montgomery, Ala., 
secretary. 

Nov. 28-30. National Council of Teachers of 
English at Chicago, Ill. J. F. Hosic, Chicago, IIl., 
secretary. 

Noy. 28. County Superintendents of Southwest 
Missouri at Springfield. E. H. Newcomb, Neosho. 

Noy. 28-30. Northwestern Oklahoma Teachers’ 
Association at Alva. Glen Woolley, Alva, sec- 
retary. 

Nov. 28-30. Texas Teachers’ Association at 
Fort Worth. T. D. Brooks, Hillsboro, secretary. 

Nov. 28-30. Western Kansas Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Leoti. C. R. Baer, Tribune, president. 

Noy. 29-30. Southwestern Indiana ‘Teachers’ 
Association at Evansville. F. S. Morganthaler, 
Rockport, president. 

Noy. 29. Massachusetts State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Boston. N. G. Howard, Hingham, pres- 
ident. 

Nov. 29-30. Southwestern Oklahoma Teachers’ 
Association at Lawton. <A. A. Rogers, Frederick, 
secretary. 

Nov. 29-30. Missouri Valley Commercial 
Teachers’ Association at Omaha. Eva Sullivan, 
Kansas City, Mo., secretary-treasurer. 

Nov. 29-30. Western Ohio Superintendents’ 
Round Table at Dayton. IF. M. Reynolds, Cedar- 
ville. 

Nov. 29-30. Association of Colleges and Prep- 
aratory Schools of the Middle States and Mary- 

land at Philadelphia. Wm. H. Maxwell, New 
York, N. Y., president. 

Dec. 4-6. State Council of Commissioners and 
County Superintendents of Maryland at Balti- 

more. I. L. Price, Salisbury, president. 
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H-7735 — ‘‘ SOLIDON ”’ 


EVENING SCHOOLS NEWS. 

Charlotte, N. C. Plans have been begun for 
the opening of a night school at North Charlotte. 

Springfield, Ill. A continuance of the night 
schools has been proposed for this winter. ‘The 
course will include 100 nights of instruction, three 
nights a week. 

Detroit, Mich. Night classes will be conducted 
in four high schools and nine grammar schools. 

Indianapolis, Ind. The school board authorized 
the continuance of night schools. 

Springfield, Ill. Mechanical drawing, blue print 
reading, bookkeeping, penmanship and sewing 
have been added to the curriculum of the night 
school. 

Newark, N. J. Classes in business, industrial, 
art and home sanitation have been provided for 
evening school classes. Dressmaking and milli- 
nery have been included in the course. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Evening schools have been 
placed on a new basis. It is proposed to make 
the work attractive and instructive to foreigners, 
and also to give Opportunity to those who are mis- 
fits to find themselves and to help ambitious boys 
and girls to progress in the work they are en- 
gaged in. 

Superior, Wis. Three night schools have been 
opened, in connection with the work of the in- 
dustrial board of Wisconsin. The subjects to be 
taught are typewriting, busines methods, electrical 
engineering, cooking, dressmaking, sewing, pat- 
ternmaking, household arts, cabinetmaking, me- 
chanical drawing and telegraphy. 

Jackson Mich. New subjects have been added 
to the evening school courses. Classes in stenog- 
raphy, typewriting, woodturning and craft work 
in brass and leather have been organized. Classes 
will be formed in any other subject for which 
there is a sufficient demand. 

Evening schools have been provided two nights 
each week by the board of education at Mason 
City, Ia. A gymnasium is also given over to the 
use of the night school students. 

Akron, O. The following regulations have been 
made for the conduct of the evening schools. 

All students shall attend at least three nights 
in each week, and at least 15 weeks out of a 20- 
Week term. Those obliged to register after the 
beginning of the term shall be expected to attend 
in the same ratio. 


General Offices: - - 


Denver, Colo. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Omaha, Neb. 


School Board Journal 


WOLFF PLUMBING GOODS 


FIFTY~SEVEN YEARS OF QUALITY 


ESTABLISHED 1855 


L. Wolff Manufacturing Company 


PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 
The Only Complete Line Made by Any One Firm 





Showrooms: 111 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 


BRANCHES 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Dallas, Texas 
Rochester, N. Y. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Washington, D. C. 


2. All students shall, upon registering with the 
clerk, deposit $1.50 as a guarantee of good faith 
in proper care of books and property, and ob- 
servance of all rules governing the school. This 
sum shall be returned to the student at the end 
of the term, provided the books are returned in 
good shape, and all rules faithfully complied with. 

3. If any person is unable to deposit the $1.50, 
and wishes to attend the night school, such per- 
son shall be admitted upon presentation of a writ- 
ten guarantee, signed by some citizen, known by 








Sun Dial set in the school grounds of Sterling, 11)., in 
memory of the late Alfred Bayliss. 


OLFF Automatic Seat Operating School 
Closets are made of heavy Vitreous China, 
which cannot craze and is non-absorbent. 

These closets are designed especially for use in 


SCHOOLS, ORPHAN ASYLUMS, ETC., 


although they are equally adapted for juvenile use in 
other public institutions or wherever high-grade 
modern plumbing fixtures are to be installed, that 
are subjected to hard usage, where strength and dura- 
ability must be considered. 
extra heavy oak, with galvanized cast-iron re-enfore- 
ing rings, which insure them against breaking. 


The seats are made of 


601 to 627 West Lake Street, Chicago 


BRANCH OFFICES 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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the clerk to be responsible, agreeing to stand for 
the applicant in all respects required by the rules. 

A course in mechanical drawing is offered in 
each school. 

Lawrence, Mass. Mechanical drawing has been 
included in the evening drawing course at the high 
school. Modern details of construction with ele- 
mentary plans and elevations constitute the most 
important part of the work in first year architec- 
ture. 

In the second year, the work consists of making 
plans and elevations of bungalows and houses. 
Those desiring more advanced work will be given 
the opportunity to design plans and elevations of 
houses. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
began November first. 

Birmingham, Ala. Two night high schools have 
been established. A small fee to meet necessary 
expenses will be charged, but it is expected that 
the schools will be free in the future. 

Kansas City, Mo. A number of new studies for 
the night schools have been discussed. Among 
them are elementary agriculture and gardening, 
electrical wiring and strength of materials. The 
work in cooking will be broadened. Shop work 
is considered for the latter part of the year. 
While a majority of the pupils attend the school 
for the purpose of fitting themselves for better 
positions, large numbers also take the purely cul 
tural courses. It is expected that five night 
schools will be in operation during the winter. 

Springfield, Mass. Courses in steam engineer 
ing, electrical work and German have been pro 
vided. 

San Antonio, Tex. ‘Two additional night schools 
will be conducted this year. The results have been 
so satisfactory that the action was justified. 

Holyoke, Mass. The school board has consid- 
ered a change in the night high school cuurses, It 
is proposed to make the course cover a three-year 
period with the presentation of a diploma at the 
completion of the work. 

Chicago, Ill. The school board has adopted the 
system of $1 advance payment by evening school 
pupils not compelled by law to attend. This sys- 
tem is in use in Boston, following its adoption 
two years ago. The system includes a set of cards 
which give a complete record of each pupil in the 
school and do it so quickly as not to interfere with 
the regular school work. 


Night school classes 
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ment with that of the former | 
Atlas Parlor Furniture Co. 
The combination has enabied us to 
more than treble our output. to de- 
velop ip our products not only the 
indestructible qualities esseniia! to this c ass of furniture, but 
to incorporate into our construction exceptional'y artistic de- | 
signs and a grade f finish never heretofore expected in this c ass 
of furniture, We make sty!es and sizes to meet all requirements | | 
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There are forms to meet the different require- 
ments of different kinds of pupils, voluntary, those 
compelled by law to continue at school, and so 
on. The information is complete, concise and 
shows the kind of person the school is trying to 
benefit and also what is necessary to strengthen 
the efficiency of the school. 

Chelsea, Mass. An advanced course of English, 
commercial penmanship and mechanical drawing 
bas been added to the work at the evening school. 

Houghton, Mich. The board of education has 
made plans for evening schools. Classes will be 
organized in elementary arithmetic and classes 
in commercial arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trig- 
onometry, mechanical drawing, elementary and 
advanced English, letterwriting and bookkeeping. 

Nashua, N. H. The school board has appro- 
priated $10,000 for evening school work. Plans 
have been outlined for a commercial course at 
the high school. Sessions will be held three nights 
each week. 

New Orleans, La. The course in dressmaking 
in the evening schools will be held on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays. Two hours are given 
to the study in each school. The classes are open 
to all who wish to become expert in this line. 

Chicago, Ill. Thirty-three evening schools have 
been opened in the public schools. The subjects 
for instruction are English for foreigners, ele- 
mentary grade work, sewing, shop work, typewrit- 
ing. business English, chemistry, millinery, book- 
keeping, commercial geography, manual training, 
cooking, stenography, penmanship electricity and 
physical education. 

Joliet. Ill. Special classes for foreigners have 
been established at the evening schools. As soon 
as they can speak English fluently they are taught 
civics and history. 


Holyoke, Muss. New courses in debating and 


parliamentar w have been added to the work 
of the evening schools 
Boyertown, V’a., has organized a night school 


for the teaching of business subjects, German and 
general science. 

Seattle, Wash. The six high schools have been 
opened as night schools. The course of instruc- 
tion covers al] departments of regular school work, 
including English, modern languages, physics, 
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chemistry. mathematics, industrial work, mechan- 
ical and freehand drawing, architectural drawing, 
estimating. ship drafting, machine designing, forg- 
ing and foundry practice, sheetmetal work, wood- 
work. household arts and sciences. 

Norwood. O. A night school has been opened. 
Business subjects form the main part of the work. 
There are also classes in domestic science, gym- 
nastic work and manual training. 

Mason City, Ia. The high school faculty has 
volunteered to take charge of the evening classes. 
A nominal fee for those over school age will be 
charged to cover the expense of light, beat and 
janitor service. Classes will be held twice each 
week. Courses will be offered in the following 
subjects: English, German, commercial! arithmetic, 
stenography and typewriting, applied mechanics 
and electricity, mechanical drawing, industrial 
chemistry, practical economics, algebra and geom- 
etry. In addition to academic work there will be a 
gymnasium class for business men. 

Springfield. Ill. Mechanical drawing, blue-print 
reading, bookkeeping, penmanship and sewing 
have been added to the curriculum of the night 
school. Each student is required to deposit one 
dollar as a guarantee of his faithful attendance. 
When he has attended sixty per cent of the classes 
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The U. S. Government Buys Ink Crystals. 
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can be kept in your schools indefinitely and pre- 
pared by your janitor for use at any time. It only 
takes five minutes. 





Chicago, Ill. 


or has left school] for a legitimate reason, the fee 
will be refunded. 

New Bedford. Mass. At the sessions of the 
evening schools there will be instruction in book- 
keeping, accounting, business writhmetic., penman- 
ship. shorthand and typewriting and civil service 
subjects. In addition to these, classes in civics, 
business law and business English, mathematics, 
French. German, English literature and composi- 
tion will be formed upon application. 

Candidates to these classes must be either grad- 
uates of a grammar school or must pass a satis- 
factory examination in arithmetic and English. 
The courses are open to both sexes and students 
may take any two of the subjects outlined. 


SCHOOL BOARD NOTES. 

Oskaloosa, Ia. Examinations will be made of 
pupils at different times during the year for the 
purpose of discovering the existence of contagious 
diseases or conditions which may hinder the child 
in school work or injure his future health. It is 
also proposed to exclude teachers or other em- 
ployes of the schools who may be found to be af- 
flicted with any contagious disease. 

A campaign has been started in the state of 
Rhode Island to improve the health of school 
children. Stress has been laid upon securing 
healthful surroundings for anaemic children and 
upon means for removing dust and bad air from 
the schoolrooms. The school systems in several 
towns have been carefully studied and reports 
have been prepared as the basis for improvements. 
The work is in charge of the state anti-tubercu- 
losis association. 

New York, N. Y. Two classes have been organ- 
ized in Public School 144, Manhattan, for the in- 
struction of children suffering from infectious eye 
diseases. 

In an effort to make the courses of the Omaha, 
Neb., commercial high school more effective, letters 
have been directed recently by the school depart- 
ment to the businessmen of the city, asking their 
opinions and suggestions. Criticisms of the prep- 
aration which employes have received are sought, 
together with remedies which should be applied. 

Waynesboro. Pa. The school board has intro- 
duced the school savings system. A committee 
has been appointed to take charge of the work. 
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GOVERNMENT OF ATHLETICS IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Previous to the May, 1912, meeting of the Phila- 
delphia board of education the control of athletics 
in the city of “brotherly love’ was wholly in the 
hands of the respective high school principals. 
The adoption of a general policy of closer super- 
vision over student activities led the superintend- 
ent of schools to suggest, earlier in the year, a 
better plan for organizing and unifying athletics. 
Following conferences between committees of the 
board of education, the high school principals and 
other executives, a general course in physical 
training in the high schools for boys was formu- 
lated and rules for athletics were drawn up. The 
rules read: 

1. All matters pertaining to the regulation, 
authorization and conduct of athletic sports, 
games or contests of any kind, played or taken 
part in by any pupils as members of or in con- 
nection with any public school in this school dis- 
trict, during any school year, shall be subject to 
the specific regulations provided in these rules, 
and shall be under the further supervision, man- 
agement and complete control of a supervisory 
committee on athletics. 


2. The supervisory committee on athletics shall 
be appointed by the superintendent of schools and 
shall consist of seven members, two of whom shall 
be members of the Department of Superintend- 
ence, and the others shall be employes of the board 
of education, at least three of whom shall be 
connected with the higher schools. 

It shall be the duty of the supervisory com- 
mittee on athletics to determine and regulate the 


number and nature of the contests or games ar- 
ranged for or played under its jurisdiction, the 
management and adjustment of the various sched- 
ules for such contests or games, the eligibility of 
the participating officials and contestants or play- 


ers, the length and character of the games or 
events, and the basis and mode of awarding hon- 
ors to the participants. 

1. No athletic team composed of pupils in any 
public school or schools of this district, or in any 
capacity representing such school or schools, shall 
enter into or play any contest or game of any kind 
with any team of or from any organization or in- 
Stitution located outside of this school district, 
unless said games are played in this school dis- 
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trict, and unless the proposed arrangements for 
such contests or games shall meet the approyal 
of a majority of the committee and the superin- 
tendent of schools; provided, that no team shall 
be allowed to remain away from the city over 
night. 

5. In order to be eligible to participate as an 
official, player, or contestant in any game or con- 
test under the jurisdiction of the Supervisory 
Committee on Athletics, a pupil in a public school 
in this district must maintain in school such 
standards in conduct and scholarship, of a grade 
not lower than satisfactory and passing, as may 
be prescribed by the committee, and provided fur- 
ther, that no pupil shall compete in any athletic 
event whose physical fitness so to do is not duly 
certified to the committee. 


6. The kind, number and nature of athletic 
exercises to be permitted shall be determined by 
the Supervisory Committee on Athletics. 


7. The direct control of competitive athletics 
in each school shall be vested in an authorized 
body, subject to the rules laid down by the board 
of public education and the above named commit- 
tee, and approved by the Supervisory Committee 
on Athletics and the superintendent of schools. 


Principles in Physical Education. 


The principles which will be followed by the di- 
rector of physical education in outlining the course 
in gymnastics for the Philadelphia boys’ high 
school are as follows: 


I. The Aims of Physical Training. 

The main aim of school gymnastics is to main- 
tain and increase health, to develop and increase 
organic strength. Corrective work is a subdivision 
of this aim. 

The second aim is to develop and increase skill, 
also courage, determination and other mental 
qualities. 

II. The Means. 

1. The gymnastic means which the school can 
use to accomplish these aims are: 

(a) Games; (b) track and field work; (c) free 
exercises and dancing steps; (d) apparatus work; 
(e) tactics. 

2. According to their effects upon the body, 
these means may be grouped as follows: 

Group 1. As exercises of endurance and quick- 
ness, like running, playing of games, dancing, 
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swimming, tramping, rowing, sledding, skating. 

Group 2. As exercises of skill and of localized 
strength, like the free exercises without and with 
hand apparatus, like wands, dumbbells, clubs, etc. ; 
also exercises like vaulting, jumping, etc., or ex- 
ercises upon apparatus like the horse, etc. 

Group 3. As evercises of order, marching ex- 
ercises 

Group 4. As exercises of strength, like wrest- 
ling, lifting weights, etc. 

3. In accomplishing the aims outlined above 
the relative importance of the means are us 
follows: 

(a) The first place is to be given to exercises 
of endurance and quickness; i. e., to exercises that 
have as their aims the increased mobility of the 
chest, sound heart and lungs, increased metabol 
ism in the shortest time; i. e., exercises designed 
primarily for health and organic strength. 

(b) The second place is to be given to exer- 
cises of skill and of localized strength; i.e., to 
exercises whose aim is to increase co-ordination 
or to increase the strength of localized groups of 
muscles. 

(c) The third place should be given to order 
exercises. 

(d) Exercises of strength should never be con- 
sidered in school gymnastics. 

III. The Types of Lessons, 

Whenever possible, all gymnastic work should 
be done out of doors. Even the best ventilated 
and cleanest gymnasium is an indifferent substi- 
tute for the open air. 

The following types of lessons show the approx- 
imate time to be given to the different units of 
work. A lesson is supposed to last forty-five 
minutes. 

Type No. 1—Outdoor. 

1. Exercises of endurance and quickness thirty 
minutes. 

2. Exercises of skill and localized strength, 
fifteen minutes. 

3. Order exercises (not necessary in every les 
son), five minutes. 

Tupe No, 2—Indoor. 

1. Exercises of endurance and quickness, twen- 
ty-five minutes. 

2. Exercises of skill and localized strengtk. 
twenty minutes. 

3. Order exercises (not necessary in every les- 
son), five minutes. 
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Indianapolis, 
$850 in the salaries of principals has been an 


Ind. An aggregate increase of 
nounced. The increases were allowed because of 
the increase in the number of rooms under the 
supervision of some of the principals. Three 
principals received increases of $100 each and one 
received $50. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The school board 
raised the maximum salaries of grade teachers 
from $750 to $800. The latter will be paid upon 
the expiration of nine years’ service in the schools 
Principals of grade schools have been raised $75 
per year. Kindergarten assistants will receive an 
increase of $25 per year. The maximum salary 
of ungraded teachers will be increased by the ad- 
dition of $50. Domestic science teachers will re 
ceive $50 per year more than the schedule pro- 
vides. The increases were granted following a de- 
mand by 200 teachers who threatened to leave the 
service if increases were not forthcoming. 


has 


New York, N. Y. The school board has ap 
proved a $2,000 increase in the salary of Supt 
Wm. H. Maxwell. The annual salary was for 


merly $10,000 
South send, 

been adopted by 

divided into cla 


Ind. A new salary schedule has 
the school board. Teachers are 
es according to the term of their 


license. Class A includes those who have made 
only twelve mont! license; Class B those who 
have made twenty-four months’ license: Class C. 
includes those who have earned thirty-six months 


or sixty months’ license 
The wages are as follo 
The wages of those in « \ will be governed 

according to Indiana minimum wage 


law. 
In Class B for the first year the tea 
receive wages governed by tli 


chers will 


mum wigze 
law, but for the second year they will receive $60 
per month; for the third year $62.50, and for the 


fourth year $65. 
Teachers with 24 months’ license coming unde! 
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class C will receive the first year wages named 
under the minimum wage law; for the second 
year $70 per month; third year, $72.50, and fourth 
year, $75. 

Teachers with 60 months’ license, also classified 
under C, will not be governed by the minimum 
wage law. For the first year they will receive $80 
per month; second year $82.50, and third year $85. 

Provision is made for those teachers 
reason of experience are exempt from examina- 
tions. Those with six years’ experience will re- 
ceive $75 per month, while those with 10 years’ 
experience will receive $77.50. They will not be 
governed by the minimum wage law, but will re- 
ceive the wages named the first year. 

Salaries shall not be than that fixed ac 
cording to the minimum wage law. Teachers in 
Class B and © shall be paid according to the sched 
ule nearest the above amount entitled to by min- 
imum wage. Failure to attend a county institute 
at least four days will cause a forfeiture of $1 
per month from the salary of the offender unless 
it is based on the minimum wage law. Teachers 
transferring from one elass to another will start 
at the minimum wage. 

Experience in other city school systems, having 
fifteen teachers or more, will be counted as equiv 
alent to experience in the South Bend schools. 
One or two years of normal, college or other train 
ing of a high order will be equivalent to that 
amount of experience. All persons who are 
eligible to become teachers in the local 


who by 


less 


schools 


shall have at least one year’s experience or one 
year’s training in normal school or some other 
institution. 

Memphis, Tenn. A new salary schedule has 
been prepared as follows 

Grade teachers, first year. $55, with increases 


of $5 until a maximum of $100 is reached. First 
year aids $35; second year, $40; third year, $45; 
aids-in-charge, $50. 
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it is sharp. 
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Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act 
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They are not practical 
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you try them. 
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Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


High school teachers will receive a minimum 
of $85 with increases of $5 per year and $10 in 
the ninth year up to a maximum of 
month. 

Teachers in colored schools will receive a min- 
imum of $35 per month with increases of $5 until 
a maximum of $60 is reached. Primary teachers 
and assistants will receive $65. 

High school teachers in colored schools will 
receive a minimum salary of $60 and annual in- 
creases until a maximum of $85 is reached. 

Binghamton, N. Y. The school teachers have 
been notified that an average increase of $44 will 
be granted if the amount included in the 
budget for the year is obtained. 

St. Paul, Minn. The minimum pay of teachers 
in the grades has been raised from $450 to $500, 
and the maximum has been fixed at $1,000 instead 
of $950. 

The maximum salaries of grade principals. have 
been increased $100 per year in all buildings, 
except those having less than eight rooms. 

High school teachers will receive a minimum 
of $850 per year, with increases of $75 until a 
maximum of $1,600 is reached. 


SOCIAL CENTER ACTIVITIES. 

Detroit, Mich. Seven evening social centers for 
boys and girls, young men and women have been 
opened by the board of education. It is the policy 
of the board this year to offer recreation | fea- 
tures as well as more strictly educative work. 
There will be classes in sloyd, domestic science, 
handwork and physical training; basketball and 


$135 per 


games will be taught and played and clubs 
with varied recreational features will be con- 
ducted. Each center will have a boys’ director, 


a girls’ director, a sloyd teacher, a teacher of do- 
mestic science and physical training for girls and 
one for boys, and a pianist. 

Memphis, Tenn. The school board has adopted 
a scheme by which it plans to gradually equip all 


school buildings with assembly rooms, libraries 
and gymnasiums for community meetings, club 
and civic improvement work. A branch library 


has already been started in one of the schools. The 
school board furnishes the light, heat and janitor 
service and the city library sends the books and 
pays the attendant. 

Detroit, Mich. Social centers have been opened 
in seven school buildings. The former number 
has been increased by four this year. 

Continued on Page 50) 
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DRINKING FOUNTAINS FOR EVERYBODY 


Sanitary and economical Fountains for country as well 
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Hamrick-Tobey Fountains fill all conditions, and can be 
adjusted to any plumbing. 


Thirty Days’ Trial Free. Special Price to Schools. 


HAMRICK -TOBEY CO., Wausau, Wis. 
THE KEITH BOSTON BUBBLER 





PROTECTED BY TWO PATENTS, OTHERS PENDING 
Designed by Prof. Keith (Prof. of Bacteriology at the Mass. Inst. 
of Tech.) after having made a study of the fountains formerly used in 
the schools of Newton, Mass. 
The KEITH BOSTON BUBBLER is the ONLY bubbler having a 
serviceable AUTOMATIC pressure regulator. Mr. L. E. Thompson, 
Sec. of Bd. of Ed. of Lynn, Mass., writes: 


On the ordinary fountains during recess time the flow was diminished to such an 
extent that the fountains became useless. The Keith Bubbler, with the automatic reg- 
ulator, overcame this trouble and a constant flow of water at all periods of the day 


was obtained."’ 
Non-Squirting and Sanitary 


The entire convex surface continually washed by the flow of water 
while the bubbler is in use. New catalogue being prepared. 


Try a KEITH BOSTON BUBBLER a month without expense. 
We guarantee a uniform height of stream. 


L. E. Knott Apparatus Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
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A Ghain is a Plaything 


A chain on a school closet is 
always an invitation to mischief. 
A school boy is most interested in 
pulling it when he can pull it off, 
or swing it out of reach. 


Careless and mischievous child- 
dren cannot make trouble with 
Clow Automatic closets. They 
are boy proof. 


And they do not depend for 
their Operation upon the well 
meaning but carelesschild. They 
do his thinking for him—they 
flush automatically, and always 
economically, 


They are thrifty about the use 
of water — admitting just enough 
to flush the bow! and no more. 


Save Money as Well as 
Trouble 


The importance of this econo- 
my in the use of water is demon- 
strated by the fact that actual test 
shows a saving of 50% in water 
taxes over the ordinary type of 
closet. 


AND HOW THEY LAST? 


Clow closets are made of Ada- 
mantose ware. This means that they 
are Strong as iron, cunnot craze, and 
are non-absorbent and unstainable. 


Equal care is devoted to the ma- 
terial and construction of the seats. 
They neither warp, crack nor split. 


For schools, office buildings, and public institutions—for every building in which 
automatic closets are desirable--“The Clow Automatic” is the only closet that 
will give entire satisfaction. Whether your equipment is Jarge or small, you 
cannot afford to be without Clow automatic closets—the only closets that are 
automatic—the closets that save you water taxes—that do not get out of order. 





Clow Auto-Projecto Closet 
(Madden's Patent) 





HIGH SCHOOL,. BISMARCK, N. D. 
Architect {Fargo P. & H, Co 


Plumbers ; 


A. Van Horn Grambs & Peet Co. 


Equipped throughout with Clow Plumbing Fixtures 
Send for Catalog 38 


James B. Clow & Sons 


Sanitary School Fixtures our Specialty 


CHICAGO 
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WATER COLORS 


The First and still the Standard. 


Bing 


DRAWING BOOKS 


Practical, Progressive, Educational 


Brang 


CRAYONEX 


The best 5 ct. box of colored crayons. 












Send for our new illustrated Art Calalogue. 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


New York 


Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Dallas 





(Continued from Page 48 

Kansas City, Mo. A list of fourteen schools for 
social center work has been presented to the school 
board for confirmation. ‘The first entertainment 
was given last month. 

Cleveland, O. ‘The school board has discontin- 
ued social centers with the exception of those 
buildings where the principals or residents have 
signified a desire for their existence. The order 
was the result of complaints from several prin- 
cipals who declared the work was profitless. 

Springfield, Ill. The school board has approved 
the use of the school buildifgs for evening enter- 
tainments. Applications must be made to the 
school board in person. 

The board of education of Pueblo, Colo., has per- 
mitted the use of the gymnasium at the Centen- 
nial high school by the young men in the city who 
are employed during the day. The board intends 
to provide other recreative and educational fea- 
tures so that the social idea will be fully developed. 
Basketball, indoor baseball, volley ball, athletics 
and gymnastics will be fostered. The room will 
be opened for the men on Tuesdays. 

On Thursday evenings the young women will 
be admitted. All contestants in the various ath- 
letic games are required to undergo a physical 
examination before they will be permitted to take 
part in strenuous exercises. 

Keokuk, Ia. The school board has granted the 
use of the schools for meetings of the local 
Civic Alliance Society. 

Flint, Mich. Supt. C. N. Cody has recently 
made the statement that the cause of the failure 
of the night schools last year was the lack of a 
social side to the work. Mr. Cody favors making 
social centers of these schools. He also favors 
establishing a reading room equipped with papers 
and magazines for the use of students who are 
obliged to wait an hour before the beginning of 
sessions. 

Columbus, O. The school board has recently 
expressed its dissatisfaction with the social centers 
as they were conducted last year because of dam- 
ages to pictures, pianos and other furniture in the 
schoolroom. The board declared itself in favor 
of any movement that might be an uplift for the 
young people of the community, but believed that 
children should not be encouraged to be out nights. 


rhe objection was also made that many, instead 
of attending the social centers, roam the streets 
when they would not otherwise be able to do so. 
It is ] ed to find some means of retaining 
jurisdict r the buildings before permission 
is granted r use during the evening. 
Continuation Schools. 

Milwaukee, \ ( tinuation schools were 
opened on November first. The schools are lo- 
cated in sections where they can be 
easily reached, an rovide instruction five 
hours per week for 4! mployed youths from 
fourteen to sixteen yea age. Jt is estimated 
that the city has 6,000 lren between these 
ages who are working un permits and several 
hundred more who are apprentice: An increased 
teaching force of about seventy-five to one hun- 


dred teachers will be required to take charge of 
this large number of extra students. 


ard Ajustable desk. 


and samples. 


good goods and honest treatment. 


For prompt service 
and satisfaction, we so- 


licit your inquiries on 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 





Mr. Robert F. Cooley, formerly principal of one 
of the grade schools, has been appointed super- 
visor of the continuation schools. Some of the 
large stores have already given assurance of their 
co-operation with the school authorities in the 
work and have announced that they will gladly 
grant the stipulated time for their employes to 
attend the sessions. 

Kenosha, Wis. Continuation schools for boys 
and girls working under permits in the various 
factories of the city have been provided. Classes 
will be in session six days each week in the audi- 
torium of one of the school buildings. 

The Cleveland school authorities are considering 
the advisability of locating some of the continua- 
tion schools in factories and stores where children 
are employed under the Ohio schoo] laws must at- 
tend these institutions. Superintendent Frederick 
and his associates in the school department believe 
that the attendance at the continuation classes 
should be made as convenient to both children 
and employers as possible so as to gain the good 
will and co-operation of all. Conferences have 
been held with factory owners, concerning the 
courses of study, and the location of classes. 


Revise Arithmetic Course. 


A revised course in mathematics is the first 
actual result of the three-year agitation for a 
simplified course of study in the New York City 
elementary schools. The board of education in 
accepting the course, prepared by a committee 
of the board of superintendents, ordered its imme- 
diate introduction in all the schools. 

In presenting its report, the committee explained 
that no attempt had been made to reconstruct the 
course, but an effort had been made to curtail cer- 
tain parts of it. It was suggested that the course 
be tested for a year, after which time, it might 
be amended. The course, as it now stands, will 
conform to modern ideas. All subjects which are 
suggestive of puzzles have been omitted, leaving 
only those things which every child is required to 
know. 

One of the important changes is the substitu- 
tion of geometrical drawing for inventional geom- 
etry. Common and decimal fractions have been re- 
stricted to certain grades. In the higher grades, 
algebra has been eliminated, with the exception 
of the subject of equations. 

Principals of schools will, hereafter, be required 
to review definite subjects in the courses in which 
the pupils are found to be weak. Formerly, whole 
courses were reviewed, which caused a waste of 
time to the neglect of other important work, and 
did not materially assist either teachers or pupils. 

It is expected that with the acceptance of the 
course as outlined, teachers and principals will 
be enabled to cover the ground in less time and 
will also have an opportunity to drill the pupils in 
the underlying principles. 


Teachers. 

The school board at Newark, N. J., has ruled 
that hereafter teachers who have had a week 
or more of vacation in any month, and who have 
not reported for duty on a majority of the school 
days of the month shall not receive pay for this 
time. The rule will apply to teachers who fail 


We do not make monstrosities and call 
them School Desks. We have several new 
designs in adjustable desks that we will be 
pleased to show. We have the Best Sani- 
tary school desks made. Write for prices 


Still making the Faultless and Standard school 
desks. Manufacturers of silica blackboards. Goods 
guaranteed forever. Send in your orders and get 


Haney School Furniture Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


The Peabody School Furniture Co., 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE” =—<“‘;<O 


We call the attention of purchasers of School Fur- 
niture to the illustration of our Stand- 


CRAYONS | 
FOR EVERY USE | 





Send for samples of full line 


BINNEY & SMITH CO, 


81-83 Fulton St., N. Y. 





to report at the opening of the term in September 
and who will not assume the duties of their grade 
until the expiration of three weeks’ time. 

At the suggestion of a teachers’ organization 
the school board of New Orleans recently made 
a formal request to the newspapers of the city 
that the names of nine school teachers retired be- 
cause of age or physical disability be not pub- 
lished, which request was complied with by all 
the local press. The reasons for asking that no 
publicity be given to the names was that it would 
be humiliating to those teachers retired to be pub- 
lished as superannuated or physically impaired. 

Columbus, O. The school board is facing a 
dearth of women teachers for substitute positions. 
Unmarried women cannot be secured for this 
work because they cannot afford to be idle, there 
fore the board is anxious to secure applications 
from married women who can spare the time 
from their home duties. 

Teachers in the Minneapolis public schools who 
marry during their terms of employment are not 
to be removed from the school payrolls, or re- 
duced in service and salary for that reason alone, 
according to the decision made by Superintendent 
Dr. C. M. Jordan last week. The decision was 
based on the petition of a teacher in the Long- 
fellow school, who, after her marriage, was re- 
duced to the classification of a substitute with 
substitute’s pay. The teacher, however, asked 
the board that she be placed back on the payrolls 
as a regular teacher and Dr. Jordan decreed that 
this should be done. 


The school board of Pittston, Pa., has refused 
to rescind its former rule which is to the effect 
that teachers who are absent shall be paid only 
in case of a death in the immediate family. 

Fargo, N. D. The school board has agreed to 
give the teachers full pay each month instead of 
withholding ten per cent as formerly. It has 
been the custom to withhold this amount until 
the final pay check was allowed to prevent resig- 
nations during the term. 

Principals of the New York City schools have 
been notified that, hereafter, all absences of 
teachers must be reported on separate sheets for 
each individual. In case the absence is due to 
personal illness, the details must be given. 

Keokuk, Ia. The school board has passed a 
rule that teachers when absent must notify the 
superintendent or principal immediately. They 
will receive full pay for a period of five days in 
eases of illness or illness and death in the imme- 
diate family. Half pay for a period not to exceed 
ten days in one year will also be granted. 

Substitutes shall be paid by the board instead 
of the teacher as formerly. They shall be paid 
from $1.75 upward, depending upon their expe- 
rience and the nature of the position they are 
temporarily filling. 

Since October first, a new system: of paying 
teachers has been in operation in the schools of 
Baltimore, Md. Formerly, checks for teachers’ 
salaries were signed by the principals of the dif- 
ferent schools. It was found that when the prin- 
cipals and group principals made out the checks, 
the time required for checking up the rolls made 
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Edwardsville, 


Ul N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


Branches: San Francisco, Cal. 


it impracticable to give the teachers their money 
on the first of the month. 

Under the new system, the assistant superintend- 
ents will have charge of the payment of salaries. 
The first assistant superintendent is given charge 
of the payment of night school teachers. He is 
required to sign a bond for $4,000. The second 
assistant superintendent will pay teachers of the 
secondary schools and will be bonded for $25,000. 
The remaining teachers will be paid by the four 
district superintendents, with the exception of 
those who are usually paid by the secretary of 
the school board. Each of the district superin- 
tendents is bonded for $25,000. 

Teachers of sewing, drawing, physical training 
and manual training, including non-teaching em- 
ployes, will be paid by the school secretary. 

Each of the paymasters is given a check to 
cover the amount of money which he disburses. 
This he places to his credit in one of the banks 
and then gives his personal check to the teachers 
and employes under him. The advantages 
claimed for the system are that the payments 
are simplified, the amount of labor required in 
making up the rolls and the checks is reduced, 
and the responsibility is placed in fewer hands. 


High School Fraternities. 

Sullivan, Ind. The school board has passed 
a rule providing that no student shall belong to 
any school organization that maintains club- 
rooms or a common meeting place. The enforce- 
ment of the rule will abolish two societies which 
have been in existence for some time. 

Rushville, Ind. Sixteen students have been 
barred from high school attendance until they can 
show that they are not members of any fraternity. 
The action was the result of a violation of the 
School rules last year, when the students were 
requested to sever their connections with frater- 
nities after March fifteenth. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. The board of education 
has voted to co-operate with the principals and 
teachers of the high schools toward the elimina- 
tion of the fraternities from these institutions. 

Auburn, Ind. The school board has given no- 
tice that all pupils who hold membership in secret 
societies after October first will be suspended and 
possibly expelled. The action was taken to en- 
force the state law regarding these societies. The 
board also found that a large number of those 


Los Angeles, Cal. 











Pueblo, Colo. 


who failed to secure a passing mark in school 
work were members of the secret societies. 

New Haven, Conn. A movement has been 
started among the students of the high school for 
an anti-secret society. The students who are back 
of the movement hope to arouse enough senti- 
ment against the societies so that the school board 
will be obliged to pass a rule banishing the so- 
cieties from the school. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. The school board has 
forbidden secret societies in the high school. The 
members of the board were of the opinion that 
the college was the place for the secret society. 


FORT HILL SCHOOL, DALTON, GEORGIA. 
(See Page 21.) 

The new ten-room Fort Hill school at Dalton, 
Ga., is considered by the board of education of 
that city a model as to economy of construction, 
convenience of arrangement and general adapta- 
bility. The arrangement of the plan is simple 
and direct. The construction is ordinary brick, 
the exterior being finished with selected common 
red brick, with trimmings of limestone. The roof 
is five-ply pitch and gravel. 

The interior walls are plastered with hard plas- 
ter, finished with hard white lime and plaster of 
paris, down to within five feet of the floor. From 
this line down to the floor the walls are finished 
with a dado of white Keene’s cement. There are 
no baseboards, but the plaster extends to within 
one and one-half inches of the floor and this space 
is filled with a sanitary cove. Windows have no 
wood-trim except a small, neat stool. The plaster is 
rounded on each side of windows and is finished 
against frames. The doors have three-inch cas- 
ings with rounded edges. All corners and angles 
are rounded to facilitate cleaning. 

The floors are of the best grade of edge grain 
yellow pine, cleaned, smooth and treated immedi- 
ately with two coats of floor varnish. 

The stairways are placed at extreme opposite 
ends of the building, and in wings at right angles 
to the main corridors. They land in immediate 
proximity to the exits, thus allowing entirely un- 
obstructed passage through the main corridors. 

There are no inside vestibule steps. 

There are no toilets in the basement. Each floor 
is provided with two toilet rooms located at ex- 
treme opposite ends of the building. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


are not the chief arguments in 
favor of Nelson Ventilated 
Hopper Latrines. No school 
toilet room fixture is worthy 
of consideration unless it in- 
sures perfect sanitation. 


The Nelson Latrines are 
free from all the defects of 
common latrines. They flush 
perfectly and regularly regard- 
less of the pressure in service 
pipes. Each seat has positive, 
continuous ventilation, insur- 
ing absolute freedom from 
odors. 

The construction through- 
out is of the most permanent, 
lasting kind, and is calculated 
to withstand the severe school 
usage. W hereextreme economy 
in water consumption is de- 
manded, the Nelson latrines 
are the ideal fixtures. 


Write for descriptive pamphlet and litera- 
ture on “‘School Sanitation.’’ 


St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


The heating and ventilation is by the indirect 
steam system with mechanical ventilation, fur- 
nishing a minimum of thirty cubic feet of air 
per minute for each occupant. 

Fire alarm signals are arranged by number so 
that the teachers know the location of the fire 
and can thus avoid it in making their exit. 

The total cost of the building, including plumb- 
ing, heating and furniture, was $16,000. Fig- 
ured on the unit basis this amounts to $35.50 per 
pupil or 6 cents per cubic foot. 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS. 

Brockton, Mass. The head of the domestic 
science department has devised a plan for pro- 
viding lunches at a small cost to pupils and at 
the same time save on the purchase price of food- 
stuffs. Formerly the cost was so high that pupils 
were obliged to go without the lunch. The fol- 
lowing is her plan of buying: 

Buy in large quantities and save money. 

Buy nothing but the best. 

Arrange that classes prepare different food- 
stuffs, thus providing an entire menu.each day. 

Make the aprons and other necessary apparel 
in the school. 

The work has been arranged so that 1,300 
pupils can be served in thirty minutes, without 
crowding or confusion. Lunches are sold at cost 
and all waste is eliminated. Coffee is sold only 
to teachers. Confectionery, cookies and unnu- 
tritious food are not allowed on the list. 

Cincinnati, O. The school board has permitted 
dances twice a week at the public night schools. 
The dances will be in charge of a bureau of en- 
tertainment which appoints teachers as chaper- 
ons. The work of these individuals is to see that 
the dances are handled properly. 

Kansas City, Mo. The board of education has 
granted the use of one of the school buildings 
for civic meetings. 

Tacoma, Wash. The school board has made ar- 
rangements for paying the carfare of pupils of 
the fourth, fifth and sixth grades who live beyond 
walking distance from the schools they attend. 

Los Angeles, Cal. The school board has as- 
signed all colored teachers to schools patronized 
by their own people. The board decided that in 
view of the fact that the supply of white teach- 
ers was large it was an injustice to place colored 
teachers in their places. 



















Best Quality 
Natural Slate Blackboards 


Blackboard Slate that is uniform in 
color. 

Blackboard Slate that has a 
Smooth, Dull! finish that does not 
reflect the light. 

Blackboards that meet the exacting 
requirements for school purposes. 


Write for list of schools where our 
blackboards are now being used. 
and any other information that you 
may desire, to 


J.K.Hower(S-B), Slatington,Pa. 


S the best 
Fire Escape 
in the world 
too good for 
you or the 
children in 
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SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 





Squires No. 2 Inkwell 


Squires No. 8 Inkwell 


Undoubtedly our flush Inkwells are the best on the market and more extensively used 
than any others. Our No. 8 fits the same size hole as does our No. 3, but holds about 50% 
more ink and is generally preferred on that account, is finished in bronze but will nickle 
when so ordered. 

Our No. 2 sliding lid Inkwell has a wide flange and will cover up or fit any hole from 
14 to 24 inchesin diameter. It was designed especially to refit old desks. This Inkwell 
extends less than % of an inch above the surface of the desk, is nearly as good in this 
respect as afiush Inkwell. The glass sets inside the iron holder. 












SEND FOR CATALOG 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS Co, 


851-853 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 


FRENCH 


We publish the Sauveur, 
AND OTHER | Bercy, DuCroquet and oth. 
FOREIGN er well known methods 


B 0 0 KS for teaching Modern Lan- 


guages. 


Aneicn Pale House ¢4 


Manufacturers of 
Portable Houses of all descriptions 
Permanent Homes, Summer Residences 
Camps, Bunk-Houses, Churches, etc. 




















































your care? If 
not then tell 
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Board about 
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in use all over 









Dow Wire & Iron Works, Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Rating Janitors. 

A famous schoolhouse architect once said that 
the best school building, arranged and equipped 
according to the most approved standards, is a 
failure unless cared for by an intelligent, hard- 
working janitor. The truth of this statement can 
be easily proven by the experience of any super 
intendent or principal who has observed good, 
bad and indifferent janitor service. Still, only 
a few boards of education make any definite at- 
tempt to obtain the best possible janitors or hold 
to a policy of raising the standard of work of 
men after they are employed. A most suggestive 
plan for maintaining a high quality of service 
has been worked out by Mr. W. Peine, business 
manager of the Houston, Tex., schools. This in- 
volves annual inspections of the school buildings 
by a committee of three members of the board of 
education in addition to the regular, periodic in 
spections of the business manager. The com 
mittees make it a practice to visit the buildings 
when not expected, and go thoroughly over the 
entire school plant, noting their findings inde 
pendently on sheets similar to the ferm repro 
duced on this page. The latter is made up by 
combining the notes of the committee members 
and is sent to the janitor for his own informa 
tion. Failure to receive a good mark is consid 
ered cause for dismissal and is taken into con 
sideration when promotions are to be made. The 
plan has been in use several years and has re 
sulted in greatly improved conditions 


To Prevent Tuberculosis. 

Dayton, O. Placards have been printed and 
placed in conspicuous places in all the schools for 
the prevention of tuberculosis. The list is as 
follows: 

Do not put pins or money in your mouth 

Do not put anything in your mouth except food 
and drink. 

Do not pick your nose or wipe it on your hand 
or sleeve. 

Do not put pencils in your mouth or wet them 
with your lips. 

Do not swap apple cores, candy, chewing gum, 
whistles or anything that is put in the mouth. 

Do not spit except in a spittoon, or in a cloth 
or handkerchief, which can be burned. 


See last month's journal for other styles. Write forillustrated circular and prices. 


SQUIRES INKWELL CoO., - ~ « 





THE PERFECT SCHOOL PENCIL 


EBERHARD FABER NEW YORK 


Never spit on a slate, floor, sidewalk or play- 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 


School House 











We make a specialty of Portable Schoo] 
Drawing 


Buildings. Now in use in nearly all sections 
of the United States. Our Patent Con- 
struction insures a building that is abso- 
Y lutely dry, warm, well ventilated and 
Sey See om j healthy. Correspondence solicited. Write 
for catalogue, plans and prices to 


Otlice, Room 429 Arcode Bidg., Seatie, Wash, 
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Coranes with 8 HEADQUARTERS 
High Grade 
WriteforCatalogue } School Desks and Opera Chairs 
LEAD IS GRITLESS; DURABLE; UNIFORM. _— Made in 4 Grades: B., H.B., H., H. H. Gent Menten Right Prices 


W. A. CHOATE SEATING CO. 
80-82 State St., ALBANY, N. Y. 


ground. 

Never cough or sneeze without covering your 
mouth. 

Keep your hands and face and finger nails 
clean, and wash your hands with soap and water 


before each meal. 

To keep healthy you ought to have lots of fresh 
air in the room where you sleep. 

When you do not feel well, or have been hurt, 
report to the teacher. 
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HOUSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
REPORT ON JANITOR SERVICE at le: 
Houston, Texas, = grade 
Mr ne Sco Soo “3 Secheat great 
The undersigned beving made a carsful inspection of the buildings, grounds and other property under your care, with the view of ascertaining never 
au far as possitic, the interest you are taking in caring for the property, heve found the following marts of excellence. d ange 
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PLANS typical ot other playgrounds frequently prove 
of great help in arranging new ones. Years of work in 
outfitting practically the playgrounds of the country have 
developed references that might well serve you in the 

Write us your problem — 

our attention thereto is yours for the asking. 


selection of your equipment. 


Write tor Complete Catalog 
Spalding All- Steel Play Apparatus 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., Chicopee, Mass. 


CHICAGO: 28 South Wabash Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO: 


PROGRESS OF DENTAL HYGIENE IN 
SCHOOLS. 


(Concluded from Page 12.) 

at least in the kindergarten and the first three 
grades, of how to use a toothbrush. Owing to the 
great difficulty of making sure that one child shall 
never use another’s brush and the consequent 
danger of serious infection, keeping toothbrushes 
in the school is not recommended, except in the 
kindergarten and first grade, in rooms where the 
methods of keeping the brushes separate shall 
have been approved by the director of school hy- 
giene. 

In every case where such instruction is neces 
sary, the use of the toothbrush should be taught 
in the home by the nurse or kindergartner, so far 
as the ground can be covered by the present force. 


II. Medical Treatment. 

The school committee assumes that the medical 
examination of children by the school doctors is 
a reasonably satisfactory one, and the reports re 
ceived from them have already been acted upon. 
Parents have been notified, upon blanks provided 
for the purpose, of bad conditions existing in the 
mouths of children as certified by school phys 
icians. 

The following additional procedure is recom 
mended: 

1. Every parent so notified should be asked 
Whether he has already sent or now agrees to send 
his child to a dentist for such necessary examina 
tion and treatment. (Blanks containing this no 
tice and question and blank forms for the answer 
of the parent or guardian should be prepared by 
the department of school hygiene and should here 
after be distributed to the children by the prin 
cipal and teachers. Answers from parents and 
guardians should be returned to the schoo] and 
forwarded to the department of school hygiene. ) 

2. The notice and questions above provided for 
should be followed up by personal visits from 
nurses or teachers wherever necessary, and every 
parent to whom notices have been sent should be 
persuaded if possible to send his child to a den 
tist; and where he can not afford to do that, to 
permit the proper examination and treatment to 
be otherwise secured, and to pay, where possible, 
the charges made by the different dispensaries. 

A system should be devised by the director 
of school hygiene and so followed up that the 


156 Geary Street 


children may be divided into the following classes 
as regards the condition and treatment of their 
teeth : 

Class “A.” Children having no defects. 

Class “B.” Children with defects whose parents 
agree to take personal care at their own expense 
through their own dentist. 

Class “C.” Children whose parents have no 
family dentist but are willing to pay the nominal 
sum charged by the hospitals, and are willing to 
allow their children to be taken there, they as 
suming the responsibility. 

Class “D.” Children whose parents are poor 
and are willing to have their children go to a hos 
pital and cannot pay. 

Class ‘E.” Children whose purents will not al 
low them to go to a hospital and will not care for 
them themselves. 


III. Concentration of Medical Treatment upon 
the First Grade. 

The future condition of a child’s teeth is deter 
inined between the ages of five and twelve, just 
before and during the coming of the second teeth 
The crucial period is the coming of the sirth year 
molar. 'The vital point is to have the mouth clean 
and in good condition during that period. Every 
possible means should be taken to see that the 
mouths of children in that grade are put in 
proper condition. The following measures to this 
end are especially recommended : 

1. All children in the first grade should be 
assumed to have need of dental treatment, and a 
record of them should be kept accordingly, until 
a statement signed by a dentist or by the proper 
official of a dispensary has been received by the 
department of school hygiene to the effect that 
the child’s mouth has been-put in a clean and 
healthy condition and that all cavities caused by 
dental decay have been filled. 

2. Every child in the first grade whose parents 
are unable to obtain dental treatment should be 
taken to a dispensary up to the full capacity of 
existing dispensaries and of any others that may 
hereafter be established, or to such thoroughly 
reliable private practitioners, selected by the dl- 
rector of school hygiene and approved by the 
school committee, as may consent to give their 
services, 

While the Boston school authorities realize that 
it is impossible to estimate how many children 
can be cared for by the method outlined they 
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The Spirit ‘a Progress” 


is exemplified in the Nation 
Wide Movement for better and 
more sanitary heating and ven- 
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propose that the work be planned by the director 
of school hygiene in such a way that the first 
grade children in schools near existing dental dis 
pensaries shall be cared for first, and that the 
system shall be extended to first grade children 
in other schools only so far as these can be 
thoroughly looked after. The committee on hy 
giene holds that it is better to put the mouths 
of a thousand children at that age in perfect order 
than to partly look after the mouths of many, 
times that number. 

It is proposed that all children whose teeth 
have been put in thorough order in the first grade 
be followed through their twelfth year by the 
teachers and the department of school hygiene 
by the methods outlined. 


The Cleveland Plan. 

In Cleveland the following plan has been pro 
posed by a committee on education and oral hy 
giene, and is under consideration by the business 
management of the board of education: 

1. We suggest an inspection by dental experts 
twice a year, conducted in a way to interfere 
least with the time and work of the schools. Fig 
uring on 60,000 pupils in the grammar grades, it 
would require eight inspectors to work mornings, 
three hours each school day, for thirty weeks. 
Each inspector to have a woman assistant to take 
care of the sterilization of mouth mirrors, ete., 
and marshal the children. These assistants are 
also to prepare the charts from school records, 
using the afternoon preceding inspection so as to 
facilitate the examination by the dental expert 
and thus relieve the teachers of much routine 
work. In this way less than two minutes, on the 
average, would be taken for each child. 

” We advise the instruction of the children in 
mouth hygiene by a competent dental nurse who 
will prepare talks of about fifteen minutes’ dura 
tion, to be given to three or four rooms at one 
time and soon after inspection, so as to fix it in 
the minds of the children. 

3. That a sufficient number of free clinics be 
established to take care of the emergency needs 
of the indigent, such as come under the free book 
list 

+. That evening lectures be provided for par- 
ents and children, at least one to each building, 
during the year. 

5. That a dentist be appointed to act as super- 
visor of the entire work. 
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‘‘Melntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns’’ 





THE COLLEGE BENCH 
LANTERN 


has been designed and built to meet 
the demand for a high grade school 
lantern which is interchangeable for 
Lantern slide, microscope, vertical, 
and opaque projection. 

It is backed by a McIntosh guaran- 
tee, and 36 years’ experience (we 
build nothing but lanterns). 

We have a fine line of educational 
slides for sale and rent. 

We have a little booklet “Projec- 
tion Pointers" which is sent on 
request. Our catalog is free—write 
for it. 


Mcintosh Stereopticon Company 
427 Atlas Block CHICAGO 





Pat. June 10th, 1910. Other patents pending. 
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HOW TO BUY AT FACTORY PRICES. 

You can get better than wholesale prices on :—Educa- 
tional Scientific Apparatus for all subjects, Laboratory 
Supplies, Milk and Cream Testers, Projection Lanterns, 
Microscopes, Magnifiers, Dissecting Instruments, 
Weights & Measures. 


Balances, Rules, 
Protractors, Color GGUS W heels and Discs, 
Thermometers, Baro meters Hy gromet 
ers, Tuning Forks, Pitch pipes. Magnets, Batteries. 
Electric Bells, all kinds of Wire, Motors, Dynamos, 
Telegraph Instruments, Wireless Apparatus, Chemica! 
Glassware, etc., by sending for our illustrated Cat 
alogue containing over 1.400 articles for schoo! use, 

CHICAGO APPARATUS COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SPECIAL STUDIES. 

Prof. Fletcher Hi. Swift, of the University of 
Minnesota, in an address before the Western 
Drawing and Manual Training Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Cincinnati, O., recently, gave the follow- 
ing reasons in support of the study of art in the 
schools: 

First, art creates permanent, elevating life in- 
terests; second, it reveals life; third, it interprets 
life; fourth, it furnishes life with a vehicle of 
expression. 

Prof. Swift, enlarging upon his reasons, con- 
tinues by saying that in this age, when the ten- 
dency is to give the worker shorter hours and 
more time for leisure, the training in the schools 
should be devoted to creating a desire in the fu- 
ture citizens for wholesome, ennobling pleasures 
and occupations. 

Des Moines, Ia. The Montessori method of 
sense training for small children has been adopted 
in a modified form at one of the school buildings. 
The experiment is being made in this school be- 
cause of the large number of Italian children who 
are registered in this building and also because 
of their adaptability to hand training. The nec- 
essary supplies for the work have been purchased 
and work will begin at once. The results of the 
experiment in a grade school of this kind will 
be watched with interest by educators generally. 

Sioux City, Ia. School children will continue 
to visit local factories, business houses and farms 
in connection with their school work. A schedule 
has been made by Supt. M. G. Clark. The trips 
illustrate topics discussed in class. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.. The school board has ac- 
cepted a donation of twenty-three acres of land 
as a site for a home and school for homeless, neg- 
lected, delinquent or dependent boys. Under the 
terms of the deed, the board is given five years 
in which to secure the necessary authority and 
establish such a school. In case the above terms 
are not complied with, the property reverts to the 
donors. The acceptance of the property does not 
require the board to permanently maintain such 
an institution. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The school board has un- 
der consideration the introduction of the study 
of Spanish into the high schools. A committee 
has been delegated to look into the subject. 

The state fire marshal of New York state has 
asked the co-operation of State Commissioner A. 
S. Draper in the formation of a course in fire 
prevention and fire fighting. The state fire mar- 
shal believes that lives can be safeguarded by 
regular fire drills and instruction on fire pre- 
vention. 

South Bend, Ind. Departmental work has been 
introduced in the grades. The work has been in 
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ACORN SHAPE BOTTLES. 


Order through your dealer or direct from us. 


U. S. Inkwell Co. 


Des Moines, lowa 


use in the high school for many years but this 
is the first time it has been attempted in the 


grades. Students representing the fourth, fifth 
and sixth grades will be seated in one room. 

Bonham, Tex. Music has been introduced in 
all the grades. 

Montclair, N. J. The school board has intro- 
duced physical culture work in the evening schools 
for both adults and children. The work will be 
largely hygienic and recreative in its nature, and 
drills in free calisthenics, dumb bells, ete., has 
been provided. The idea has been introduced in 
this department of the schools for the purpose 
of making the work attractive. 

Minneapolis may have a Montessori school on 
the model of the noted institution conducted by 
Dr. Maria Montessori in Rome, as a result of the 
visit last week of the Marchesa Agnes Caponi of 
Rome. The marchesa said she is considering the 
advisability of opening such a school here early 
next spring. One such school is to be established 
in Washington, D. C., under the direction of Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, and Minneapolis and six 
other cities are being considered for other schools. 
Marchesa Caponi said that Dr. Montessori would 
open a training school for teachers of the Montes- 
sori system in Rome on January 15. 

Detroit, Mich. Two classes for pupils who 
stammer have been opened. It is reported that 
classes are well filled but a few more can be ac- 
commodated. The teachers have adopted the plan 
of making visits to the schools from which these 
pupils come to observe the environment and class 
work so that they may be treated as nearly as 
possible as they have been at the regular school. 
Another feature of the work is the introduction 
of public speaking days, at which time the ad- 
vanced pupils make use of their growing improve- 
ment in speech to deliver standard selections of 
prose and poetry to their classmates. It is also 
proposed to form classes for those who are really 
defective in speech because of malformation of 
the speech organs, which results in their inability 
to speak rapidly or consecutively. 

Los Angeles, Cal. The board of education 
has provided a kindergarten, a day nursery and 
a model housekeeping outfit in one cottage on the 
grounds of the Utah Street school. The school is 
in the center of one of the largest and most needy 
sections of the district inhabited by working 
classes. In the model home the girls are taught 
all the various duties of homemaking and house- 
keeping. They are divided into three groups, the 
first group taking charge of the morning work. 
The second group then comes on duty, which is 
again divided, a part preparing the noonday meal 
and the rest busying themselves in mending or 
sewing. The third group cleans up the dining 
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room and then proceed to the sewing room. The 
furnishings and the expense of construction have 
been met by public contributions. 

Waukegan, Ill. Fiction reading has been made 
a part of the school course and students will re- 
ceive credit for this work the same as other sub- 
jects. The action was taken with a view to stim- 
ulating interest in the work that is done and to 
give children a good education along practical 
lines. It is aimed to teach children the best books 
to read. They are permitted to bring their books 
to class with them and may receive help from 
the instructor on anything which is not clearly 
understood. The course has been provided for all 
pupils above the fourth grade and separate lists 
for the different grades are furnished. 


Teaching Habits of Thrift. 

La Crosse, Wis. The penny savings system has 
been continued for the fourth year. In the three 
years previous to this time there were 2,385 de- 
positors with savings deposited in the bank 
amounting to $14,259.79. From this amount 781 
accounts were closed and $5,204.20 withdrawn. 
This year it is proposed to urge upon the parents 
the necessity of encouraging the children in sav- 
ing their money and also to influence them 
against withdrawing it just when they have begun 
to have pleasure from the custom. The large 
amount formerly deposited by the pupils shows 
that they have had impressed upon them the les- 
sons of self-activity, self-restraint, system and 
thought for future needs. 

Waynesboro, Pa. The board of education has 
introduced savings banks in the schools. Pupils 
are provided with cards and envelopes and each 
Monday morning, before the beginning of school 
sessions, they turn over their money to the teach- 
ers and receive credit for the same. The teachers 
send the money to the superiutendent by whom 
they are deposited in the bank. 

Gardner, Mass. The school authorities have 
introduced the school-savings system in the 
schools for the purpose of teaching the children 
thrift. Under the plan adopted, each teacher has 
a ledger with space for the names of all her 
pupils. The names are in alphabetical order, with 
the sums of deposit opposite each name. As soon 
as a child has deposited a dollar, the money is 
sent to the bank and the child receives a bank 
book. Duplicate accounts are kept by the teacher 
and the bank, and interest begins to accumulate 
as soon as the deposit of one dollar is made. 
Transfer and credit slips are provided with which 
to record the exchange of money. Signs calling 
attention to the banking day have been provided 
so that the children will become accustomed to 
the time designated. 
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manufacturer or an advertising of any 
kind connected with the book. 

To stimulate the interest already 
aroused in the vacuum cleaning prob- 
lem, and to give you a tangible 
working basis for any installation you 
may plan for next year, I am making 
you an offer of a copy absolutely free. 


' All I want is the cost of the : 
It is fully 


I have in my Milwaukee office 
several hundred copies of Mr. Perry’s 
book on Vacuum Cleaning of School- 
houses. 

As you may recall this book is 
a summary of the official tests con- 
ducted under Mr. Perry’s direction 
at Grand Rapids, Mich. 









1g im- . ' postage and the mailing. You send 

al illustrated and contains drawings of me five cents in stamps and I will mail 2 
tools, machines, piping, etc. There you a copy of Perry’s Vacuum Clean- = 

ommie is absolutely no mention of any ing of Schoolhouses, gratis. = 
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NEW YORK STATE EDUCATION 
BUILDING 
(Concluded from Page 17) 

tical details; among these is the location of the 
driveway court under the north wing of the 
building which makes the delivery of books easy 
and direct; the concentration of lavatories and 
lockers for the service and for the public; the 
ample provision for mechanical transportation, 
communication, ventilation, heating and light- 
ing; and the thoroughness with which the con- 
struction of the building insures every modern 
facility for administration and assures every 
protection against fire. 

“Such are the principal features of the New 
the effort has 
been made everywhere to answer practical needs, 


York state education building; 


to conserve space as much as possible, to pro- 
vide for future expansion and to treat the build- 
ing in a thoroughly sane and modern spirit 


alike in its utilitarian and its esthetic aspects. 


EXHIBITION OF ELEMENTARY MAN- 
UAL TRAINING AND HOUSEHOLD 
ARTS WORK, JOLIET, ILL. 

(See illustrations on page 24.) 

With the exception of the background of the 
exhibits, which were made especially by the boys 
of the seventh and eighth grades, all of the 
pieces shown are regular classwork of the Joliet 
elementary schools. The course of study in 
manual arts in Joliet aims to prepare the child 
to live better and to give him such lines of work 
as will make it possible for him to do better in 
the commercial world after leaving school. The 
greatest variety of work is offered, so that the 
experience gained in the school shops will make 
it possible, or at least aid a child, in choosing 


fe work when later obliged to do so. The 
Joliet course includes woodwork for boys from 
th: first grade through the eighth, with some 
metal work, bookbinding, cement work, print- 
ing and basketry. The girls do a great variety 
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of work in sewing, millinery, stencilling, leather, 
block printing, laundering, cooking and home 
decorations. All the rugs and many of the 
hangings seen in the pictures were woven on the 
looms in the school textile department. The 
looms used were built by the boys of the manual 
training classes. The course includes practical 
lessons in housekeeping, so that every girl, be- 
fore she leaves the eighth grade, has a grasp of 
all the simpler household duties and responsibili- 
ties. For the use of the pictures we are in- 
debted to Mr. Edward F. Worst, recently super- 
intendent of schools in Joliet. 


Psychological Tests in Hartford. 

The pupils of the Henry Barnard School in 
Hartford, Conn., were recently subjected to 
psychological tests. Among the things noted in 
the tests were range of mental associations, 
acuteness of hearing, color-blindness and physic- 
al defects which might hinder the progress of 
pupils in school. 

The results of the tests showed that out of 
fifty-seven children, there were three who were 
color-blind and seventeen’ who were mentally 
defective. Fifty-two pupils were unable to con- 
centrate their attention and were unresponsive ; 
sixty-one were defective in perception and mem- 
ory for words and numbers, while thirty were 
defective in regard to objects; fifty-two were 
lacking in reasoning power. 

In regard to physical defects, there were 
sixty-two defective in sight, twenty-three in 
hearing and thirty suffered from spinal curva- 
ture. Twenty-nine had enlarged tonsils, seven- 
teen had adenoids, twenty-seven had weak lung 
capacity and twenty-five were defective in heart 
action. 

The results of the tests indicated that there 
were three well defined groups of pupils who 
made up the percentage of failures in school 
work. The first were those mentally incapaci- 
tated for any kind of school work; the second 
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group was composed of those physically handi- 
capped and who are placed at a disadvantage 
mentally; the third group comprised those nor- 
mal in every way and for whom the school work 
has not been adapted. For the first group a 
special school was recommended. The second 
is being eliminated through the removal of de- 
fects and the third should be provided with a 
broadened curriculum. 

Attention was called to the fact that many 
children had only coffee and bread for breakfast 
and nothing more until after twelve o’clock. This 
light breakfast, it was contended, was not suffi- 
cient under the strain of American life. It 
was urged that the preparation of food proper 
for growing children be taught the mothers in 
the home and that lunch rooms be introduced 
in the schools. 

Another defect which was commented on was 
sluggish lungs and defective muscular develop- 
ment. It was pointed out that this condition 
sprung from a lack of play-life. More play- 
grounds were recommended and a scattering of 
people from congested sections of cities. Baths 
in the school buildings were also recommended. 


Supt. J. H. Francis of Los Angeles, Cal., has 
instituted a merit plan of examination for 
teachers. Personality is one of the four points 
outlined in the requirements and the remaining 
three include faithfulness and educational vis- 
ion. A thesis must be written and preparation 
additional to that required to secure a certificate 
is required. One hundred per cent 1s given in 
each division and an average mark of 85 per cent 
is required for passing. 

Teachers who have reached the maximum in 
salary and who have been in the service one 
year are eligible to take the examination. Those 
who are successful in the examination will re- 
ceive an increase of $5 per month for three 
years or until the maximum in the elementary, 
intermediate and high school has been reached. 






































































School Soard Journal 


Large orders our specialty, 
You will find it ECONOMY 
to use our tables. School 
and College equipment — 
see those we have fur- 
nished. 


If the Heating and Ventilating Plant 
in your school does not work properly 


let us know. We can fix it. 


Estimates on special de- 
signs. Standard goods 
carried in stock. All 
styles and sizes. 


Lewis & Kitchen 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


THE PECK-HAMMOND Co. | Now We Have It 


; ‘ ‘ . You have waited years for it. Our new 1912 catalogue, in 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers which we list all school text books, and school supplies of every 
eS description. Just think what a saving it means to you —all 
your orders can be filled at one time and only one expense. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO Write now, immediately, for this — ‘‘New Idea’’ catalogue. 





Are prepared to furnish any system of heating 


and ventilation desired KEYSTONE BOOK COMPANY 


ALSO 
Automatic Flushing and Dry Closets Wholesale School Text Books and 
WRITE Us School Supplies 


GEO. W. PAYNE & SON eiieiiibiin anne ———— 


School House Architects 

Carthage, Illinois 
Special attention given to the proper lighting, heating and ventilation 
of schools. Correspondence solicited anywhere. 


A handsome book of Schoo! Houses ranging from one room up (perspectives and floor plans) will be sent to 
School Committees that are interested in the erection of buildings for which plans have not been procured. 





THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Easy to Handle. 
For Music and Penmanship. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
College and School Supplies. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 
57-59 E. 11th St. NEW YORK 














at Park View and funds for the construction of the M. school; $45,000. F. E. Cox, Archt. Zwingle—Figures re- 



































. street colored high school. ; : ceived for foundation of 2-story parochial school to be 
y Ww ashington—Proposals received Oct. 30 for addition erected in the spring at Otter Creek; cost $8,000. 
; to National Training School for Girls. T. J. Fuller, on to 
‘ Archt. KANSAS Te 
5 Washington—A new central high school is proposed; Wichita—Bids received Jan. 1, 1913, for 12-room 
cost about $1,000,000. Figures will be received May, school; $50,000. F. D. Rixse & Co., archts., Wichita; 
} » 1913, for 8-story high school; $500,000. Snowden Ash- C. 8. Caldwell, secy. Figures received Dec. 12 for 2- 
: F ford, Washington, and Wm. B. Ittner, St. Louis, Archts. story College Hill school; $35,000. F. D. Rixse & Co., school, 
- : : : archts., Wichita. reich, p 
f ILLINOIS. Dresden—Figures received for 2-story school building; propria 
A } 32842 ’ Joliet—The city is planning the erection of an admin- $10,000. ©. A. Smith, Archt., Salina. Verdi—Bids re- a new | 
ee z . aA , istration building next year to cost about $100,000 ceived for one-story school building; $4,500. ©. A. Smith, submitt 
wee S) 7 & f Chicago—Bids received for Harrison school. A. F. Hus-  Archt., Salina. Manhattan—The city proposes to issue $30, 00( 
/ sander, archt. $100,000 in bonds for erection of high school and ward for tra 
St. Joseph—Agitation has been begun for the erec- school. 
tion of high school building with all modern improve- KENTUCKY Faril 
ments. Chicago—Figures received Nov. 6 for 38-stor : ari 
ARKANSAS. Harrison ‘ochaleat high school. A. F. Hussander, ame neta. A ‘cn Saad oe Seen started cor Oe erectio 
Fort Smith—Archt. Wm. B. Ittner, St. Louis, Mo., has tect of board of education. Lexington—Bids received peetet mane of a school to cost $10,000. Grayson—Figures $20,00' 
. , ” : s ‘ y eceived for 2-story private normal school; $10,000. J. Haln 
plans in progress for 3-story high school annex; $150,000. Oct. 21 for high school. G. H, Miller, Archt., Bloom- M. King, Archt Ashland. Bedford—Archts. Gray & ing ” 
tasten, M. ’ As " p jd 8. ; . 
CALIFORNIA. Chicago- -Two additions, three stories in height, will be Wischmeyer, Louisville, have plans in progress for 8- Dulu 
’ =" aie : ‘ . : : : ' oo” - . a room high and grade school. Whitesville—Propose erec- f) , 
Berkeley—Bids received Oct. 29 for plumbing for built to the Lloyd school. Archt. A. F. Hussander receiv- : nite iture 
bungalow on Hawthorne school grounds. Nellie L. Crowl, ed figures. Archts. Egan & Prindeville have plans in tion of school. sa district 
secy. Bloomington—Bids received Oct. 19 for 4-room progress for 3-story school building, St. Elizabeth church. LOUISIANA side sc 
school. Tuttle & Hopkins, archts., Los Angeles. Oak- Rev. Fr. Riordan, pastor. Urbana—The plans of Archt. New Orleans—Bids have been advertised for construc: have t 
land—The plans of Architect J. J. Donovan have been J. W. Royer have been adopted for high school; $150,000. tion of McDonough school No. 14. Contra: 
accepted for 6-room Dewey school and 6-room school at Kirkwood—Contract let for high school; $13,800. Chi- —_ ceived 
Park and Division streets to cost $65,000. cago—Archts. Pond & Pond received figures for 3-story MAINE. ing. | 
San Diego—Bids received November 4 for 2-story school building, Chicago Latin School for Girls. Rock Auburn—Archts. Gibbs & Pulsifer have submitted plans ures Yr 
school building, San Diego School District. S. W. Beld- Falls—Figures received for 3-room school; $15,000. G. C for proposed Chamberlain school. Park. 
ing, secy. Butte City—Contract let for school. Miller, Archt., Chicago. Macomb—Archt. W. ©. Zimmer- MARY K. J. 1 
Los Angeles—Proposals have been received for addition man, Chicago, has received bids for two-story building, preci greon for scl 
to South building on the McKinley Avenue Intermediate Western Illinois State Normal. 4 Centerville—Bids received for 2-story school building; Lake 
School grounds. W. A. Sheldon, Secy. Orange—Plans 5 . $15,000. Brinckle & Canning, Archts., Wilmington, Del. 
and specifications will be received Oct. 24 for two high } INDIANA. MASSACHUSETTS. Perl 
school additions, cost not to exceed $40,000. Geo. ¢ Indianapolis—Agitation has been started for the erec- ’ ing, FI 
Woods, Secy. of trustees. The architect selected will -re- tion of a school to replace the present one at Shelby Somerville—Archts. Warren & Jallade, New York, Drago, 
ceive three per cent of the cost of the completed building and Bradbury avenues. N. Y., have plans in progress for 2-story high school Gulfpe 
as compensation. Chico—The board of education is plan- Richmond—The school board is inspecting various addition for which $125,000 has been appropriated. Woe 
ning to erect an annex to the high school to cost $16,- sites with a view of erecting a new building, southwest Boston—Figures received for 3-story annex to Public 
000. San Jose—Archt. Norman F. Marsh, Los Angeles, section of city Latin school. Coolidge & Carlson, Archts. South Deer- sy 
is preparing plans for a 16-room school for the Hester Bridgeport—Bids received for 4-room school building. field—Plans are about to be started for 8-room school Cait 
School District; $70,000 Jackson—Site has been se- W. H. Albersmeier, Archt., Indianapolis. Fort Wayne— building. ©. P. Hoyt, Archt., Boston. Wakefield—A progre 
cured for high school Pomona—The school board has Figures will be received about Oct. 30 for 2-story school committee has been appointed to secure suitable building $6,006 
adopted plans for four-room school with assembly and parish house, Evangelical Lutheran church; $75,000 sites for inspection preparatory to the erection of a new plans 
COLORADO Indianapolis—The board of school commissioners is plan- high school, for which an appropriation of $200,000, at a 
. . ning to erect a school at Rochester and Walnut streets least, is expected. Worcester—The trustees of the in- aan 
Colorado Springs—George Sleeman, architect of the next spring. dependent trade school for boys have planned to begin school 
anes - educatior aes — ones be aes = IOWA the second group of buildings to cover the Armory site; — 
roa Kindergart in¢ 1uditorium bDullding on 1e a = ~ : eas . . 143 ” ‘ rch 
of the Buena ‘ hool: $5,000. Atlantic—New bids will be received for high school $70,000 is available for the construction work. ress f 
Grand Junction——Propose erection of $25,000 school and building, cost not to exceed $40,000. Dubuque—Archt MICHIGAN. 
high school for St. Josep) church next spring Wm. B. Ittner, St. Louis, Mo., is revising the plans and Royal Oak—Plans have been begun for erection of Bill 
CONNECTICUT specifications for the Prescott school. Algona—The high school: $40,000 Pontiac—Figures are being re- $60.06 
. ne school board voted $15,000, bonds, for high school ad- ceived for high school. Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton, : 
Greenwicl 0, bonds, have been voted for new dition archts., Chicago, Il. 
schools. Meridk e : received Nov 1 for fur- Clinton—Four-room addition will be built for St. Boni Norway—Archt. J. D. Chubb, Chicago, Ill., has been Mir 
nishing labor - enti f h : ee so Seer face school. Oosgrove—Archt John O’ Connor, Des engaged to furnish complete architect's service for the \dditi 
for heating = oe ing, electrical and gen Moines, has plans for school building; $15,000. Harcourt -story high school Muskegon Heights—Bids received Lin 
eral as H h. Stratford. and F. A —Bids received for school. John A. Lind, secy. Orient— for 6-room school building; $14,000. Ss. D. Butter- the L 
. Strat - sah oh aa i: , ae ae a Archt. W. R. Williamson, Creston, has been selected to worth, Archt., Lansing. West Branch—New figures are _ Ww e 
Clark, Naugatuck, have b« ed to prepare plans i : : S3 City ad alin 5 » high school: $25,000. Cowles WV. F 
for 2-story school building; $ New Britain—Sites supervise the work on the new high school. eas Uity— being received for 2-story high school; $25, : va Catt 
os . : s receive high school addition; $154,000. F. E. & Mutscheller, Archts., Saginaw. atho 
are being discussed for school End Bids received for hig HH J cheller, ; = . 
— Colby, archt. Dubuque—Archt. Wm. B. Ittner, St. Louis, Detroit—The board of education received bids for 1ure 
DISTRICT OF CO! IBIA Mo., has plans in progress for 2-story grade _ school; the Lillibridge and Carey schools. Bids received for the 
Washington—tThe school board | led in the $75,000. Council Bluffs—J. J. Hughes, secretary of Hillger school and the normal school Detroit Archts. Liv 
budget a request for the erection of §-room school chool board, has advertised for figures for addition to high Van Leyen & Schilling are receiving figures for 2-story rogr 


posal 
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School Board Journal 


The Elastic Lock Adjustable 
Shade Fixture 


Positively adjusts itself to uneven surfaces. 
Can be attached to shades already in 
window. 

Regulation and control of light very impor- 
tant to consider in modern school buildings. 

We have solved the problem in a positive, 
substantial and sanitary manner. 

Let us demonstrate it and quote prices, 
either direct or through your local dealer. 


H. B. DODGE & Co. 
332 So. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


THE WIMMER 
Shade ‘‘Adjuster”’ 


for lowering shade from the 
top for upper light and venti- 
lation in the class room, 
offices, etc. 


C. |. WIMMER & CO. 


MFRS. | 
Columbus, 0. 









Have You Seen 


A large number have, and they’re 


Seaniienaiebann | orders every day. Let us send you 


for SLOYD 


Benches, Tools and 





122 Summer St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Cornell Sectional Buildi 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


THE FUSON ADJUSTABLE 
ROLLER WINDOW SHADE? 








It won’t cost you one cent to try this shade out. | 


Our shade is made of COTTON DUCK, in a 
modern factory, and is not excelled by any other 








Supples of all kinds shade on the market. 
Write for prices. 
a THE FUSON ADJUSTABLE SHADE CO. 


DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 


Adjustable Window Shade 


Will expose all the window without dropping below the 
window sill. Rolls up from top or bottom. Our rollers will 
notrun away. They are provided with a positive stop or lock- 
ing device that automatically catches the roller by means of 
a GRAVITY hook the moment the operator releases his hold 
upon the bottom pull. 

Shades are shipped complete and fully adjusted. You 
insert only two screws through the pulley into the window 
cap. Guaranteed not to become inoperative within four (4) 
years. 

We manufacture a cotton duck shade that operates with- 
out a roller, and may be folded to one-seventh its length at 
one operation, adjusting from either top or bottom. 

Send us your estimates and we will send you samples that 
will explain the workings of our shades in every detail. We 
prepay express charges on samples. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


JOHNSON’S SHADE ADJUSTERS 


GIVE LIGHT AS YOU WANT IT 


FOR MODERN 
SCHOOLS 


Have your shades 
hung on Johnson's 
Shade Adjusters. 

Write direct for 
prices and sample 
adjuster if desired 
for School Boards. 


A thousand schools 
now furnished with 
them. 


R.R. JOHNSON, Mfr. 
7208 Vincennes Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


sending us 
a sample. 





ass 


Complete Painted Ready to Set Up 












Garages, Stores, Churches, Schoolhouses, Playhouses, Studios, Cottages, 
ete. Built in sections, convenient for handling and are quickly anc 
easily erected simply by bolting sections together. Skilled labor is not 
necessary to set them up, as all sections are numbered and everything 
fits. Built of first class material in the largest and best portable house 
factory in America, Buildings are substantial and as durable as if built 
on the ground by local contractors. Are handsomer and COST MUCH 
LESS. We build houses to meet every requirement. We pay freight. 
Art catalog by mail on receipt of 4c. stamps, 


Wyckoff Lumber & Mfg. Co., 443 Lehigh St., Ithaca, N.Y. 


school, Parish of Nativity of Our Lord. Rev. F. Heiden 
reich, pastor. Ann Arbor—The school board voted to ap- 
propriate $20,000 for the construction and equipment of 


high school grounds. Louis Quien, Archt., Elizabeth. 
West Orange—Proposals received for Fairmont school, 


Carrollton—The present school building has been con- 
demned and a new building has been ordered. Bowling 


a new school in the Seventh Ward. Flint—Bids have been 
submitted for 8-room school, St. Mathew’s church; 
$30,000. Menominee—Archt, Derrick Hubert has plans 
for trade school building. 


MINNESOTA. 

Faribault—St. Lawrence church is contemplating the 
erection of a new school on Eighth street to cost about 
$20,000. 

Halma—Construction has been begun on school build 
ing. 

Duluth—A high school will be erected in the near 
future at West Duluth; a grade school in the Woodland 
district to cost $20,000; four-room addition to Lake 
side school to cost $20,000. Faribault—$150,000, bonds, 
have been voted for high and grade schools. Nevis— 
Contract let for concrete school, Park Rapids—Bids re- 
ceived Oct. 21 for manual training and auditorium build- 
ing. E. F. Broomhall, Archt., Duluth. St. Paul—Fig- 
ures received for 2-story parochial school at Merriam 
Park. Rev. J. A. Corrigan, pastor St. Mark’s church. 
EK. J. Donohue, Archt. Sedan—Plans have been prepared 
for school to cost $10,500. A. H. Foss, Archt., Elbow 
Lake 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Perkinston—Bids received Oct. 19 for academic build- 
ing, Harrison County Agricultural High School. Wm 
Drago, archt., New Orleans, La.; J. J. Dawsey, supt., 
Gulfport, Miss. 

Woodville—An agricultural high school will be erected 


MISSOURI. ; 

Cainsville—Archt. A. A. Searcy, Trenton, has plans in 
progress for 2-story school building, with gymnasium; 
$6,000 Laredo—Archt. A. A. Searcy, Trenton, has 
plans in progress for 2-story school building, with gym 
nasium. 

Kansas City—Bids received for 2-story Hyde Park 
school addition, C. A. Smith, Archt. Billings—Bids re- 
ceived for ten-room school; $15,000. Foley & Schrieber, 
Archts., Springfield. Kansas City—Plans are in prog 
ess for 10-room school; $70,000. 


MONTANA. 

Billings—Bids received Nov. 2 for 2-story school 

$60,000. Link & Haire, Archts., Butte. 
NEBRASKA. 

Minatare—Contract let for 8-room school. Lincoln 
Addition will be built on Clinton school grounds; $4,000. 

Lincoln—The school board is planning an addition to 
he Lincoln school; $4,000. 

Western—Bids received Nov. 7 for school building. 
W. F. Gernandt, Archt., Fairbury. Omaha—St. Peter's 
Catholic parish has purchased a site for school and 
hurch. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Livingston—Archt, E. E. Twist, Passaic, has plans in 
rogress for 8-room school building. Rahway—Pro- 
ssals received Oct. 28 for domestic science cottage on 





Arthur Dillon, Archt., New York, N. Y. Albert Wrensch, 
secy. Hightstown—Contract has been let for high school 
building; $30,680. Newark—Proposals received for addi- 
tion to Newton school. Rahway—Bids received for 2- 
story domestic science school; $15,000. Louis Quien, 
Archt., Elizabeth. Somerville—Plans are being revised 
for 8-room school, School District of Hampton. P. O. 
Van Nuys, Archt., Somerville. Garwood—Bids received 
Oct. 11 for school. D. ©. Newman Oollins, Archt., New 
re ee NEW YORK. 

Buffalo—Bids received Oct. 17 for 12-room_ school, 
No. 3. 
Hempstead—Archt, William Adams, New York City, 
is receiving bids for 2-story high school, Union Free 
School Dist. No. 15 Woodhaven Archt. F. J. Berlen- 
bach, Brooklyn, is receiving bids on general contract for 
2%-story school building; $25,000. Mt. Vernon—Bids 
received Oct. 25 for 2-story school building; $50,000. 
Werner & Windolph, Archts., New York, N. Y. North 
Collins—Archts. Lansing, Bley & Lyman, Buffalo, have 
plans for 2-story addition to school to be erected in the 
spring; $10,000. King Ferry—Archt. 8S. E. Hillger, 
Auburn, has plans in progress for 2-story school building; 
57,000, 
. Buffalo—Proposals received Oct. 25 for 16-room school, 
District No. 57. F. G. Ward, commissioner of public 
works. Ballston Spa—Archts. Brezee & Mallory, Sara- 
toga Springs, have submitted plans for 2-story school; 
$35,000. Glen Cove—Archt. F. J, Helme, Brooklyn, has 
plans for 3-story school building, St. Patrick’s church. 
New Rochelle—Bids received for 2-story school building; 
$125,000. G. T. Thompson, Archt., New York, mm Se 
Albany—Archt. W. H. Van Guysling has plans in prog- 
ress for public school No. 14. Buffalo—Bids advertised 
for 2-story school building; $50,000. W. H. Zawadski, 
Archt. Hempstead—Bids received Oct. 10 for 2-story 
high school building; Wm. Adams, Archt., New York, 
N. Y. Yonkers—High school is proposed. ©. O. Chip- 
man, Archt., New York, N. Y. Bids received for addition 
to School No. 10. ©. O. Chipman, Archt., New York, N. 
Y. Buffalo—Figures will be received for 4-story Hutchin- 
son high school; $650,000. H. O. Holland, Archt. New 
Rochelle—Archt. G. C. Fletcher, New York, N. Y., has 
plans in progress for 11-room school building; $40,000. 
Cherry Valley—Bids will be received Oct. 25 for 2-story 
school building; $22,000. W. T. Towner, Archt., New 
York, N. Y. Lawrence—New bids will be received for 
high school, Union Free District No. 15. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Minot—F. A. Wilson, secretary state board of normal 
school trustees, Valley City, will receive bids Oct. 29 for 
heating, plumbing, wiring, etc., for the normal school. 
Haxby & Gillespie, Archts., Fargo. 


OHIO. 


Hamilton—The building committee of the school board 
is seeking a site for the new building in East Hamilton 


Green—Preliminary plans have been approved for 14- 
room high school; $110,000. Howard & Merriam, 
Archts., Columbus. East Liverpool—Bids received Nov. 
12 for 2-story addition; $15,000. ©. M. Metsch, Archt, 
Massillon—Proposals received Nov. 4 for high school, 
Mill and Oak Sts. Vernon Redding, Archt., Mansfield. 
Alpha—Proposals received Nov. 9 for high school addi- 
tion. Peters, Herman & Brown, Archts., Dayton, O. 
Wellsville—School building to cost $25,000 to $40,000 
is contemplated. Dr. D. E. Quinn, Wellsville. 
Cleveland—Figures will be received Nov. 1 for 9-room 
school building at Shaker Heights; $60,000. Fox & Gale, 
Boston, Mass., and Briggs & Nelson, Oleveland, Archts. 
Massillon—Figures will be received Nov. 4 for 8-story 
(30 rooms) high school; $100,000. Vernon Redding, 
Archt., Mansfield. Ashtabula—The board of education 
is seeking a site for the new high school. Abkron—Figures 
received Oct. 15 for 16-room parochial school, Sacred 
Heart Academy; $80,000. Wm. P. Ginther, “Archt. 
Aurora—Bids will be received on revised plans for 2- 
story school building; $20,000. E. M. Uhlrich, Archt., 
Cleveland. Urbana—Two-story high school addition con- 
templated for next spring; $15,000. F. W. Ambrose, 


clerk, OKLAHOMA. 


Muskogee—Bids received Oct. 21 for 4-room school, 
Washington addition. W. E. Looper, clerk. 

Muskogee—Bids received Oct. 21 for 4-room school, 
Washington addition. 

Muskogee—New bids have been received for additions 
to high school. Wilder & Wright, Archts., Kansas City, 


Mo. PENNSYLVANIA. 
New Kensington—Bids received Nov. 2 for_ school 
building, Ridge avenue and Freeport road. Irwin— 


Twenty-room high school will be erected for the com- 
bined townships of Irwin, North Irwin and North Hunt- 
ingdon; $65,000. Palmyra—School will be erected in 
southern part of town for North Londonderry township. 

Charleroi—Figures received Oct. 30 for school building; 
$70,000. A. P. Cooper, Archt., Uniontown. Mansfield 
Archts. Pierce & Bickford, Elmira, N. Y., have plans in 
progress for 2-story addition to normal school; $40,000 
Harrisburg—A central high school costing $680,000 and 
a grade school to cost not more than $75,000 will be 
erected. New Kensington—The school board has approv- 
ed the plans for a high school; $200,000. Philadelphia— 
The school board has purchased a site for an elementary 
school. Bids received Oct. 15 for 4-story school building; 
$300,000. Ephrata—Four-room or six-room addition is 
contemplated for next year. Mr. Fishburn, secy., school 
district of Ephrata. Philadelphia—Permit has been is 
sued for 2-story school, 88th and Tinicum avenue; $110,- 
000. Pittsburgh—Site has been secured for proposed 
high school at Crafton, on Ridge avenue. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Marion—Bids received Oct. 29 for school building. R. 
T. Blackwell, secy. 
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The Crayon that gives 
the best results on all 
classes of Blackboards. 
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May we ship through your 


In Cakes - In Pans - In Tubes dealer a sample case of 25 


FOR ALL GRADES OF SCHOOL AND ART WORK gross, freight prepaid, for Manufs 
Bradley's Water Colors were origin: igi ated and eogdely 30 days’ trial, to prove 
designed for educational k. , or educational purposes, an ve ° . . 
been rors: - ‘ciseted by aiken tress tek all other kinds combined, being offi- their superior merits. 
cially used in over a thousand cities and towns. ared to meet the individual needs Tothill F 


of every school, both in variety of assortments and prices, they will provide exactly 
what your school requires. 
Write for beautiful souvenir catalog (sent free) describing these colors 
together with many other art work materials. Address our nearest office. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, - Springfield, Massachusetts 


Boston NewYork Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
CHICAGO: THOMAS CHARLES CO. KANSAS CITY: HOOVER BROS. 


National CrayonCo. 
Samples Mailed 


Free on Request West Chester, Pa. 









Absolutely Reliable 


Isn’t that Safeguard Against 








Over 50,000 in 


BB i-TCE3 a! ot feletG has evidence of the Panic Disasters 


quality of Richards- 


been returned Wilcox Rapid Acting 


Vises? Approved by 
We want you to see New York Board of Fire 
one of these mechanically perfect vises—want youto J Underwriters 
test it right in your own school—want to demonstrate that City of New York Bureau 
it is far superior to any other Vise on the market. of Bulldings 


That's why we are willing to send you one on frial free of charge. — 


You will like the manner in which the Phosphor Bronze Nut, that en- . 
£ages the entire circumference and operates the entire length of the Applied oe thousands 
Screw, is released by a slight reverse movement of the handle. of buildings in more 
ee be pleased with the way the aut locks and holds thescrew in than 500 cities in the 
Siion when pressure is applied. nd you certainly will be de- l 
deen ae sharp pitched threads, cut four to an inch, that : U. S. A. and Canada 
ive Kichards-Wilcox Rapid Acting Vises twice the pressure of ae (% 
vises equipped with ‘‘double thread” screws. oe SF Send for Catalog 














Why not write for our Vise and Manual Training — a we No. 10C SAFE EXIT IS A UNIVERSAL DEMAND 
Bench Catalogue and let us tell you PAY Hi : e 
more about the free trial offer? } Vonnegut Hardware Co. nit Buprin Self - Releasing 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. Fi E it £ t 
120 Third St.. Aurora, It ; idiomas Dtaiiinaeees ire Exit Latches 
"MADE ON HONOR” 
Indianapolis, Ind., U.$. A. ©CAN YOU AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THEM? 
THE 
TENNESSEE. Watertown, S. D. Municipal care of the health be obtained by writing to Mrs. Fannie Fern An- 
K noxville—The Knox county high school board has of all school children has been put into effect in ~ drews, 405 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 
adopted plans and specifications for high school; $10,000. his city this fall and tle pupils in six of the pub- 
P. L.. Harned, state high school inspector. this city this fall and tle pupils In sh) ‘ I SCHOOL MANAGEMENT IN THE SIx- higher | 
TEXAS lic schools have been inspected for physical and TEENTH CENTURY “e | 
Floresville—Contract has been let for $20,000 school dental defects. Thirteen physicians and eleven {Consiaded from Pace © : couk ¢ 
Gause—Bids received Oct. 7, for 6-room school. Glenn dentists voluntarily offered their services for the Whan they goe home ij and ij in ordre a mony- gineerl! 
Bros., Archts., Wichita Falls. Houston—Mr. Peine, busi- work. tor to se that they do soe tyll they c : aa 
ness manager of the school board will receive prelimi- c 10 Se Uli ley do soe y they come at there their p 
nary sketches and estimates Nov. 4 for junior high Essay ontest. hostise dore. Prepositores in the feld when they the ap] 
school in the south end; $250,000. The American School Peace League has re- play for fyghtng rent clothes blew eyes or siche ania a 
2 WASHINGTON, | ; cently announced two prize contests for the like prepositores for yll kept hedys unwasshed : il 
‘ Su uae eset Gove, Spokane, have plans choo] year 1912-13. The subjects are as follows: faces foule clothes and siche other yff there be are a 
o scne¢ 5 § . " ° : sees a Pe 7 i ° + cd 
. WEST VIRGINIA 1. The opportunity and duty of the schools in iiij or v in a howse, monytores for chiding and science. 
3enwood—Bids received Nov. 14 for high school, the international peace movement. Open to for Latin spekyng. When any dothe cum newe exactin 
Union District. ©. D. McCarty, Archt., Wheeling. seniors in the normal schools of the United the master dothe inquire from whens he comyth is subje 
WISCONSIN. States. , what frendys he hathe whether there be any "til 
Milwaukee—Figures are being received for 2-story 2. The significance of the two Hague peace plage. No man goth out off the schole nother no aru 
school oe | eer = cs oe ' lated conferences. Open to seniors in the secondary home to his frendes without the masters lvcence. It no 
rt i c sc g is c »mplated. , : m 
wedionn ae wah iam ‘ae ‘aa os oa schools of the United States. Yff there be any dullard the master gyveth his of acc 
versity high school on university grounds. Manitowoc Three prizes will be offered for each of the frendes warning and putteth him away that he stumbl. 
The board of education is looking for a site for a high three best essays in both subjects. The contest sclander not the schole. 
school building. will close March 1, 1913. Complete details may By me R. Cox, Scholemaster. vines, 
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pe witin = asa initicshn ie aacemeniceicyalicacnets ee ee ee ean ences. 
Through the co-operation of dentists, nurses Mondaye ewysday Wedenysdaye | Thursdaye vinetiave itt chee authori 
and teachers in domestic science and physiology i i jie { aac = | - develoy 
class¢ 5, it is planned this year to instruct « hildren | The ffyrst Part of Stanbridge acc Iden Idem Idem Sia decet in mensa it Render Latynys | intense 
in the kinds of food required to properly develop forme dence every mornyng | “the afternone and ren: | 2 
teeth and the care which is necessary for their wi the se onde on | deryng of rules Sents a 
preservation. rien  eceiae = already 
Williamsport, Pa. A free dental clinic has been ethale MeBalen t.xtved of iad 
opened. A room has been equipped by the school Shc aueat tah ae ee eee ee ——_——_- enone ie 
; - le secon Fabula Aesop em den dem j ito tvnvs Pulo | I C1lV1L 
board and thirty-one local dentists have consented Socn  idlannen Leet . _ z the ale a. | Pears bad Velgares. | “ean 
; , . ’ ener i ne afternone render 
to give their services free two hours each school Latynes fower tymes in| } rulys | turn t 
day. the weke | , | dustrie 
‘ +4 rp _ s ais ctin dio r . + : ble ee ee u 
Atlanta, ¢ ra. wo schools have bee n designate d The third | Terence Iden Idem | Idim Most proper hymys and | Properest hymi and at | gone §£ 
for the inst ation of dental outfits. rhe city fforme Praeterita Lillii | at the afternohe render the afternone render 
chamber of ‘ree has consented to furnish Latynys | rulys Latynys and vulgares 
‘tors for 1 , nts : Coy eee ee eo a + ae ae. ae 1 : T 7 ee eee — —s : 
doctors for | ; and two local dental col he fourth | Terentius | Idem Idem Idem Vergilii Bucolica in the | Vergilii Bucolica at the Is i 
leges have offered to give free clinics to those forme | octo partes Lillii mornyng at the after afternone rener| ence, 1 
children whose ] rents < nnot afford to employ } | Latynys twies every weke none render rulys | Latynys and vulgares ’ 
; : . = —__—+_. _ om ———+ — eanenetm » § 
a dentist. On Jan A first the children will The fyfthe | Wrytyng of a theme The same save Ihe same save | Epistole Tullii | Vergilii Eneis in the Vergilii Eneis repet oe ; 
be re-examined to ‘ what the result of the forme | Sallustius Versefying | they make verses they make |making of epistles} mornyng at the after- ynge of Latynys and it not 
three-months’ tr 2A tinic has been. rulys drawne out of Des nothing jbesides Sallustius none renderyng of rules | vulgares lerned that creat 
T ¢ Sant penserius other modus lernyd the hole weke weke Brea 
Portland, Ore. The el 1] clinie has been con conscribendi epistolam : i for 
tinued this year, with the iddition of an assistant — a + St , 
to the dentist I ast Fei i large I 5 of The syxthe Horatius or Tullius mosal- |All ly ke Mondaye Lyke as afore Epistole Tullii Idem 1 i ull 
a — yeu arge number : forme and | lanys figures or copia] save they make | save they make makyng of 
pupils availed themselves oi e service and it | the seventhe | rerum et verborum of verses nothyng epistles beside science 
is thought the number will b msiderably in- forme Erasmus Horatius render 
creased this year. Each child wust present an 2 ' . ; isa) 
order signed by the principal and parents stating very quarter one fortenyght every forme renderyth all thyngis lernyd that quarter. . : 
that the parents are unable to pay for the service. 


PROGRAM OF STUDIES USED IN CHEPYNG WALDEN GRAMMAR SOHOOL IN 1530-34 A. D. 
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Most Popular 
Strongest, Amusement Apparatus 
ever invented 
Safest, 
Most Durable 
Apparatus 
Manufactured 


Pat. Jan. 12,1909 
Tothill Playground Apparatus adopted and used exclusively by the | 
City of Chicago. Send for Catalogue. | 


W. S. TOTHILL  ccstaviions 1875) 1807 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 


Casts 


FOR DRAWING 
AND MODELING: 


Reproductions from An- 
tique. Mediaeval and 
Modern Sculpture, Etc. 
% % &% for ®%® % & 


SCHOOLROOM 
DECORATION 


These Art Productions have 
never failed to receive the 
highest award when placed in 
competition with other makes. 





C. Hennecke Co. 


Formators. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
EE 





THE EDUCATIONAL SIDE OF THE 
SCHOOL SHOP PROBLEM. 
(Concluded from Page 14) 
higher grade of appliances than craftsmanship 
could ever produce. Mechanical and civil en- 
gineering would be crude indeed compared with 
their present state were they obliged to use 
the apparatus and organize industries on the 
basis of craftsmanship. Even the professions 
are all more or less dependent upon this new 
science. Tried out in every detail by the most 
exacting tests to which all high grade work 
is subjected, it is tried in a furnace that leaves 

ho dross. 

It not only taxes the human mind to its limit 
of accuracy, but permits of no half efforts or 
stumbling to success, and therefore it is, from 
every pratical test, the most exact of all sci- 
It permits of no bluff and requires no 
authority to back its principles. Late in its 


ences. 


development and the outgrowth of the most 
intense and exact intellectual effort, it repre- 
sents a high type of mental activity. We have 
already seen how it has marked the picket line 
of industrial progress, if not the very picket line 
of civilization. Without it we would rapidly re- 
turn to the reign of craftsmanship and the in- 
dustries and standard of civilization of by- 
gone generations. 
This Training For “Thinkers.” 

Is it not reasonable to suggest that this sci- 
ence, not mere playing at the practical, should 
have a large part in every school course? Is 
it not probable that the world is in quite as 
great need of this training for its “thinkers” 
as for its “workers?” Is it not possible that 
a full realization of what a real study of this 
science can do for all classes of pupils will 
render entirely unnecessary its industrial value 
as a reason for its place in our schools, and 
when placed in all our schools is it not reason 
able to expect that the pupils thus trained will 


idee aaa | 


Send for Catalogue 








make good in all industrial lines to such an 
extent as to make all public special and trade 
school unnecessary ? 

Dr. Laughlin tells us that no longer are the 
ablest men in America found in the army or 
navy or public service, but in industry. He 
might have included other lines than these. 
Had his observations reached into the quiet of 
the laboratory of the industrial establishment 
he would no doubt have found the ablest minds 
in, industry, those that have been trained by 
long years of work in mechanical science. In 
the light of what it has already done by its 
full fruition as a definite course in science, with 
its many peculiar pedagogical difficulties 
solved, its value as a part of a liberal educa- 
tion will no doubt far surpass its economic 
value. We have not yet begun to realize what 
it means to industry to teach in our schools a 
subject that makes the boy and girl quite as 
sure of taking up rapidly and successfully any 
line of work dealing with the working of solid 
materials as does the teaching of mathematics 
at the present time insure ability to learn the 
special trade operations in arithmetic of the 
clerk or commercial employe. 

Should Be In Every School. 

That such a science should be a most vital 
part of every school’s work is all but axiomatic. 
We believe that the chief reason for its place 
in our schools is its large value as a part of a 
When this value is fully 
realized and understood and the work generally 
adopted and properly taught many of the diff- 
cult questions in regard to a proper system of 


liberal education. 


industrial education will be eliminated. Is it 
not possible that we are attacking the problem 
of a practical education from the wrong end? 
Are we not in our strenuous efforts to benefit 
our industries overlooking the greater and uni- 
versal value and spending largely and need- 
lessly for the lesser, and particular? 
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WHY SCHOOLS ARE INEFFICIENT. 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


schools and intelligent members of the com- 
mittees. (2) They have delegated all the pow- 
ers to six members of the board. (3) These six 
men have used those powers for furthering per- 
sonal pecuniary and political ends. (4) Teach- 
ers have been appointed and discharged with 
no consideration of fitness, (5) They have 
purchased books of inferior quality and un- 
suited for present practice. (6) They have 
allowed, even if they did not instigate, the col- 
lection of money from teachers for campaign 
(?%) expenses, under threat of dismissal. 

We now ask the citizens of —— “What are 
you going to do about it?” 


* * * 


The same question might well be asked of the 
entire nation. That community is the excep- 
tion in which the school board acts only for the 
interests of the children, and has sense enough 
te procure the best available talent to direct 
educational processes, and holds them respon- 
sible for educational results. Doubtless most 
school boards fairly represent the educational 
sentiment in their communities, and so long 
as public sentiment is more concerned about 
Miss Smith’s having a place, than with the wel- 
fare of forty children for a year, our present 
educational waste will continue. 

Most superintendents and principals are giv- 
ing their communities just as good schools as 
their communities will stand for. That the 
educational results are “a generation behind- 
hand” is no fault of educational executives, for 
they have no authority to produce anything else. 
Superintendents of large vision and progressive 
methods generally have to go, the spoilsmen and 
self-seekers remain. 
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Registered in U. S. Patent Office 


“EAGLE” Pencils and Pens are smooth, durable and 
perfectly made; suitable for every grade. 


No. 245 “ Alpha” for first year writing 

No. 315 “ Veriblack” for free hand drawing 
No. 643 “ Vocational” for mechanical drawing 
E-740 Pen, tor tree arm movement 


Samples free to superintendents, principals and teachers 


371-379 Broadway EAGLE PENCIL co. NEW YORK 


Occupied. 

A teacher had ranged her class of juveniles 
in a row before her for a drill in one of the 
rudimentary branches in the regular old-fash- 
ioned way. 

And also in the good old-fashioned way, 
which will probably never be out-lived so long 
as boys are boys, one of the irrepressibles of 
the class did something which attracted the 
unfavorable attention of the teacher. 

“Johnny, you may go to the end of the line,” 
she said, sternly. But Johnny did not move. 

The command was repeated, and the offender 
remained stationary. 

“Why don’t you go?” was the somewhat im- 
patient inquiry. 

“Please, ma’am, I can’t,” was the timid res- 
ponse. 

“And why not?” 

“?’Cause, ma’am, there’s another boy there 
already.” 

The Absent-Minded Professor. 

Among seven distinguished men who were 
to speak at the opening exercises of a new school 
was a professor well known for his lapses of 
memory, according to the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. But his speech was clear that night, and as 
he seated himself his loving wife felt that he 
had fully earned the burst of applause that fol- 
lowed, and she clapped her little hands enthusi- 
astically. Then her cheeks crimsoned. 

“Did you see anything amusing about the 
close of my address, my dear?” asked the Pro- 
fessor as they started for home. “It seemed as 
if I heard sounds suggestive of merriment about 
me.” 

“Well, dear,” said she, “of all the people who 
applauded your address, you clapped the loud- 
est and longest.” 





“Would you advise me to try for the election 
as a member of the school board?” 

“Young man,” 
fact that you ar 
about it proves that you 


said the old member, “the 
o modest as to ask advice 
are unfit for the office.” 


THE LOGICAL INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN HISTORY 
HARDING’S STORY OF EUROPE, $.60, for your sixth grade. 
Chicago SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY New York 





| RehieheheheheneteteRenehenneieheheneonehehenoniehenen 
| HERE are only a few teachers who are not familiar 
with the merits of DIXON'S PENCILS. This is to 
remind you that it is not well to be in the minority. 
By sending a few postage stamps, and mentioning this 
publication, you may be made acquainted with the best 
this country affords. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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“I’m afraid, Johnny,” said the Sunday school 
teacher, rather sadly, “that I shall never meet 
you in the better land.” 

“Why? What have you been doin’ now?” 

Few Are Able To Resist. 

First Superintendent—‘Johnson apparently 
is a man of great force of character.” 

Second Superintendent—“How has he ever 
shown it?” 

First Superintendent—“I overheard him yes- 
terday refusing to give a recommendation to a 
teacher whom he didn’t know anything about.” 

Ruecksichtsvoll. 

Am Tag vor der Schulpruefung nimmt der 
Lehrer nochmal den Stoff durch. In Rechnen 
das Einmaleins. 

Vergebens bemueht er sich dem kleinen Emil 
beizubringen, dasz 3 mal 17-51 ist. 

Schlieszlich trocknet er sich den Schweisz von 
der Stirne und sagt verzweifelnd: 

“Du wirst mich morgan in die groeszte Ver- 
legenheit bringen.” 

Der Tag bricht an. 
prueft selbst. 

Ausgerechnet, den kleinen Emil fragt er: 

“Nun sag mal Kleiner, wieviel ist 3 mal 17.” 

Der Lehrer wird vergnuegt. 
er sicher, denkt er. 

Doch Emil schweigt und zeight sich gaenz- 
lich abgeneigt. 

“Nun! warum keine Antwort?” 

“Tch—Ich—will den Herrn Lehrer nicht in 
Verlegeneheit bringen.” 

The Spelling Match. 

They all sat down but Bess and me, 

I surely thought I’d win. 
To lose on such an easy word, 
It was a shame and sin! 

We spelled the longest in the book, 

The hardest ones, right through, 

“Xylograph” and “pachyderm,” 

And “gneiss,” and “phthisic” too. 


Der Herr Inspektor 


Na, das weisz 


Technical. 


“Did you ever find the session of the teach- 
ers’ association to be as professional as it had 
been reported to be?” 

“Yes. It was about the dullest three hours 
I ever lived through.” 


It was a grave university professor, old and 
experienced enough to have known better, 
whose tongue recently earned him the wicked 
laughter of his friends. 

The professor’s youthful heir attends a pub- 
lic school, and every little while the child asks 
for a few pennies to be spent in some simple 
school treat. The last time this happened the 
father, half humorously, half seriously, depre- 
cating the habit, answered that he had no 
money for such purposes. 

“What do you do with all your money?’ 
asked the little son. 

“Oh,” laughed the father, winking at the 
wife who shares his total abstinence principles. 
“T drink it up.” 

The child said nothing more then, but later 
confided his grief to a little girl comrade. This 
child asked her father, also a professor in the 
university, for a double portion of the treat ex- 
penses. 


I spelled “Immalleability.” 
“Pneumonia”—’twas fun! 

“Phlebotomy” and ‘‘Zo-ophite,” 
Each long and curious one. 

Then teacher gave a right queer smile 
When Bess spelled “‘aquarelle,” 

And backward, quick, she turned the leaves, 
And then she gave out “spell.” 


I’m sure I never stopped to think 
About that “double 1.” 

It seemed like such an easy word 
But one can never tell. 

“S-p-e-l,” I spelled it— 
And how they all did laugh! 

And teacher said, “I think, my dear, 
Too easy ’twas, by half.” 


Now Bessie was not proud nor mean, 
She said, “No wonder, Jane; 
For we were thinking of big words 
You'd spell it right again.”’ 
I’m glad that it was Bess who won 
And not the others. Well! 
If I did miss one little word, 
I showed that I could spell. 
ALICE MAUDE EWELL. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 
PUBLISHERS OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS 


44-60 East 23d St 323-325 East 23d St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


“T want the extra money for poor Robbie So- 
and-So,” she explained, setting in motion a 
flood of merriment that the father of “poor Rob- 
bie” will find it difficult to stay. “You see, Pro- 
fessor So-and-So drinks up all his money, and 
he couldn’t give Robbie 7 cents.” 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable School Supply Houses and Publishers in the United States. 


place in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 
If any desired item cannot be found listed, write to Wm. Geo. Bruce, Publisher, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES. 


O. Draper Shade Co......... 
ee ee Spiceland, Ind, 
Fuson Adj. Shade Co.......... 

Ji d pik hbk DRE EOD Spiceland, Ind. 


APPARATUS—SCIENTIFIC, 


Bausch & Lomb........ Rochester 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 
edhe tee eeke Indianapolis, Ind. 
McIntosh Stereop. Co..... Chicago 
Chicago Apparatus Co....Chicago 
L. E. Knott Apparatus Co..Boston 


ART MATERIALS. 


inney & Smith........ New York 
ante PERS COs. cciccoss New York 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co......... 
ie htie ee ade ee Jersey City, N. J. 
Milton Bradley Co.......s.ee0- 


5 s66kns eae eeee Springfield, Mass. 
American Crayon Co., Sandusky, O. 
Economy Drawing Table Co.... 


Lied Sakae See sdSnsees Toledo, O. 
Devoe, Dept. 5.......+.4... Chicago 
The Prang Co..........- New York 


Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...Chicago 


ATHLETIC FIELD APPARATUS. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co....St. Louis 

Wr, BD TOON. oc ccccesccces Chicago 

A. G. Spalding & Bros......... 
Oka OUE Ee OCe EEE Chicopee, Mass. 


AUDITORIUM SEATING. 


Peckham, Little & Co..New York 
Haney School Furniture Co..... 
tectges ares Grand Rapids, Mich 
Peabody School Furniture Co.. 
sateente one No. Manchester, Ind. 
SB W. A. RaowWles. cccccace Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...Chicago 
American Seating Co...... Chicago 
Pate? B& Vel8 CG< occ sce cccess 
eer TT Arlington Heights, IIl. 
ingslow Fowler Co 
Rocheste1 a 


AUDITORIUM SCENERY. 


Kansas City Scenic Co......... 
660660046600 Kansas City, Mo. 
BELLS, 

St. Louis Bell Fdry.St. Louis, Mo. 


Meneely Bell F< sundry. . TT 
(eet ee satu n6ses W atervliet, 'N = 


BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., N. Y. 
American Seating Co..... Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...Chicago 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 


SLATE. 
Penn. Structural Slate Co...... 
see eens Worth Bldg., Easton, Pa 
Keenan Structural Slate Co..... 
<4 eee aes, sO OES ORE es Bangor, Pa 
S. TE, TROWGRs ica eves seeescsesass 
baeusaaad Slatington, Pa 
Albion Bangor RSEE Gs cases 
rere ee eT te Wind ae Pa 
Alpha Slate Company. . : 
{cnatee ‘ . Bang: yr, ‘Pa 
Crown Slate Compan: y ‘ os 
i eens . .Pen Argyl, Pa 
Diamond Slate Company. phen 
waa -Pen Argyl, Pa 
Excelsior Slate Company.. oa 
Misbie ae ee ES Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Granville Hahn. .Walnutport, Pa 
Hamman Structural Slate Co... 
rr -Bangor, Pa 
William Harding & Co........ 
‘ aaa Pen Argyl, Pa 
E. J Jo hnson , 38 Park Row 
‘eee New York City 
Lehigh Structural Slate Mfg. Co. 
4s am eee Bangor, Pa 
North Bangor Slate Co........ 
. Bangor Pa 
] ns Bros. 8 > ee 
; Pen Argyl, Pa 
I s inia I kboard Co 
Slatingt Pa 
I ix Pe] | 
\ ( a 
st s-Ja ( . 
. I 2 Pa 
M sir “a ( 
| \ | 
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BLACKBOARD DEALERS 


Peckham, Little & Co..New York 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co -Phila 
Virginia School Supply Co. 


see sccccesoscses Richmond, Va 
American Seating Co Chicago 
E. W. A. Rowles.. ... Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...Chicago 
Keystone Book Co........ Chicago 

BOOK COVERS. 

Holden Book Cover C 

$6 60b6eweeeeee Springfield, “Mass. 


BOOK DEALERS. 


Kevstone Book Co Chicagee 
& Taylor C New Y 


CHARTS. 

# 
Peckham, Little & Co...New York. 
American Seating Co..... Chicago 
Milton Bradley Co..... Springfield 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co..... Phila. 
i. APS are Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co....... Chicago 


Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...Chicago 


CLASS PINS, 


Bastian Bros. Co.Rochester, N. Y. 


CLOCKS—PROGRAM. 
Standard Electric Time Co., Boston 
BVOG TVICR ClCH CGs 66 6 cas:cn cas 

S800 460 66MM be eS Waynesboro, Pa. 


CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. 


American Concrete-Steel Co...... 
PYTTTI Ere ee. ee 


CRAYONS. 
Binney & Smith........ New York 
Weational CYAPOR CO. sccscccece 


VET err eee West Chester, Pa. 
American Crayon Co., Sandusky, O. 
ee Seer Chicago 


(Dealers. ) 


American Seating Co..... Chicago 
Eagle Pencil Co........ New York 
Tee Wee Gis sicccevscd Yew York 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., N. Y. 
Virginia School Supply Co..... 

Richmond, Va. 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co..... Phila. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...Chicago 


DEAFENING QUILT. 
DAMUsl CHOSE 2.240 ccdeecces Boston 


DESKS AND SEATING. 


American Seating Co.....Chicago 
W.. &. CORO, 6 ccccced Albany, N. Y¥ 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
ins oO eee Indianapolis, Ind. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 


rats .No. Manchester, Ind. 
Haney Se hool Furniture Co..... 
; ‘ .Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Peter & ‘Volz COs 65 640960600065 
err Arlington Heights, IIl. 
. WW. A, TROWIOR 26s 6 n0.605 Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...Chicago 
Langslow, Fowler C o 
Rochester, N. Y¥ 
DIPLOMAS. 
EF. W. Martin & Co.cceocs. Boston 


DISINFECTANTS. 
American Products Co 
St. Paul. Minn. 


Sanitary 
Disinfecting Co...New York 


West 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT. 


Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES, 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co... 
bcd we deen Grand Rapids, Mich. 


E. H. Sheldon & Co.......- 

VR ba eae Muskegon, “Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co 

Terre rei Indianapolis, “Ind. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co......eesee2- 

‘ped Ce ay wees Gs Kewaunee, Wis. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE STOVES. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw re 

sees ....Grand Rapids. Mich. 
Orr & ¥ ockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 





Mahoney Fountain Co....++.e-+. 
aon 60 6as ys rtland, Me 
L. E. Kn tt Apparatus Co.. Boston 
I Wolff Mfg. Co ... Chicago 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons Chicago 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co...St. Louls 
Mut k Mfg. & —, Co 
WC 1 ‘atl ‘oO 
I Spence Mfg.Co.,Milwaukee 
Hamrick-Tohey Co Ww 2usau. Wis. 
Lr naw OF it ta 
New Y 
ERASERS. 
N. Y¥. Stlicate Bo x Slate Co..m. ¥ 
Peck}l Little & ) New York 
American Seating C .Chicago 
MeConnell Sch. Sup Phila 





( ] aS = piy Co 
In napolis, Ind 
I W \ I wiles Chicago 
I y-Cardy Mfg. C Chicago 
FIRE ESCAPES. 

Dow Wire & Iron Works ‘ 
oeeen Louisville, Ky 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES. 

Vonnegut Hdw. Co.. ee 
Indianapolis, Ind 


Say You Saw IT 


FIRST-AID CABINETS. 


Hess Warming and Ventilating 
[Ah ¢sscetesnengerewene Chicago 


FLOOR DEAFENING. 


BOMUEl CAUOD 6640444044006 Boston 
FUMIGATORS. 
De Pree Chemical Co.........0. 
Seti ataanesaeeee Holland, Mich. 


GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Peckham, Little & Co...New York 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., N.Y, 
oF a re Albany, N. Y. 
Rinney & Smith........New York 
Virginia School Supply Co..... 
Richmond, Va. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co., Phila. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 

CCRRAEOHES GORE Indianapolis, Ind. 
American Seating Co...... Shicago 
SS eS OO eee Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...Chicago 
Keystone Book Co........ arnae 
Peter & Veils OO. cccccces 

+9604 54 Arlington Heights, “im. 
L. A. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis. 


GLOBES. 


Peckham, Little & Co..New York 
Virginia School Supply Co..... 
- Richmond, Va. 
American Seating Co...... Chicago 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co..... Phila. 
Haney School Furniture Co..... 
bea ee cme Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Mh, TGs 6 4.4.4:6-0-648 Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co....... Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...Chicago 


L. A. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis. 
Keystone Book Co......... Chicago 
Rand McNally & Co..... Chicago 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS, 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co....St. Louis 
oe eo ee ree Chicago 
A. G. Spalding & Bros......... 
600666 60.6656 5006% Chicopee, Mass. 
HEATING AND VENTILATION. 


Virginia School Supply Co. 


0660hb44600400088 Richmond, “Va. 
Peck-Hammond Co Cincinnati 
Lewis & Kitchen......... Chicago 
Hess Warming and Ventilating 
Cs Se0 Wad ON N04 4 bws SUS Chicago 
INK—DRY. 
me ORs Hi TROWIBs hccscccr Chicago 


INK WELLS. 

Sauires Ink Well COs cc ccvcccces 

‘is . Pittsburgh, 

U. Ss. Inkwell ‘Co.. .-Evansville, Ind. 
TRO TEMROWIES COsccccecasecise 

isons Caseeed Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Cleveland Inkwell Co 


Cleveland, O. 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES. 


Columbia School Supply Co 


err raree tt Indianapolis, Ind. 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...Chicago 
FW. A. Rowles.. aa Chicago 
West Disinfecting Co New York 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 
Milton nny Co 


Pee er ...-Springfileld, Mass. 
E. W i, Rowles.......... Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co....Chicago 


LABORATORY FURNITURE, 


Economy Drawing Table Co.... 
65 COCK b 6255 64a5 4s O04 KS Toledo, O. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 
193404450058 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
eke cheba Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kewaunee Mnfg. Co.......e+6.. 
6048060006 Se CORN Kewaunee, Wis. 


LABORATORY SHADE 
HOISTS. 


R. W. Paltridge & Co.....Chicago 
LATHES. 
Oliver Machinery Co.........+. 
onaes .Grand Rapids, Mich 
E. H. Sheldon B CO. csccccecece 


itnebeune een nee Muskegon, Mich. 
Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, O 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co., Chicago 
Cc. Christiansen .... .Chicago 


LIBRARY SHELVING, 


R. W. Paltridge & Co.....Chicago 


LIQUID SLATING,. 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., N. Y,. 
McC Sch. Sup. Co -Phila 

Haney School Furniture Co..... 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Columbia School Supply Co..... 
: , ‘ Indianapolis, Ind 
BE. W A. Rowles Chicago 
Good Products Co .Chicago 


Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...Chicago 


LIQUID SOAP. 


American Sanitary Products Co 
cr Paul Minn 
\ ( New Yorl 


LOCKERS. 
Hess Warming and Ventilating 
Mh 6:64464346040460680600 Chicago 
Durand-Steel Locker Co., Chicago 
Federal Steel Fixture Co., Chicago 
Pred Medart Mis. Co. ecesccccs 


Coe sececenccceece St. Louis, Mo. 
MACHINERY. 
Oliver Machinery Co.......... 
Chetanewans Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, O. 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 
cid eae eee Grand Rapids, Mich. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co...... eé6e6 
....-Muskegon, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co 
SiGe oie oni 3a ee Indianapolis, “Ina. 
Economy Drawing Table Co. 
6GR6400465. 60.0060 00 4 60 Toledo, ‘oO. 
cecoessecos Chicago 


-Chicago 
Chandler & MOPUOE < vctecee Boston 


MANUAL TRAINING TOOLS 
AND SUPPLIES, 

Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 

bae6énpaees Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Oliver Machinery Co........... 

:hs-e6en eae Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Simmons Hdwe. Co..... St. Louis 
oe Brrerrrrre Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago 
Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, O. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co...... 


Cee 69 60 6 O0KRC OS eH ESS Aurora, Til. 


MAPS. 
Peckham, Little & Co..New York 
American Seating Co..... Chicago 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co - Phila. 
Haney Schoo] Furniture Co.. 

(aeedeetaen Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 

(6600 6seeee.Bae Indianapolis, - Ind. 
Ws, Be BOW nccscecs Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co...... Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. 
Kevstone Ronk Co 
Rand McNally & Co 


PAPER TOWELS. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 


chose bene eee Springfield, Mass. 
American Sanitary Products Co 


.St. Paul, Minn 
ting Co New York 
PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co......... 


6006 ee'008e sus Jersey City, N. J. 
Bagle Pencil Co. ..cccee New York 
Eberhard Faber ....... New York 


PENCIL SHARPENERS. 
THOS. PORE Obi cc vicedd New 
F.H.Cook & Co., 


Chicago 


Disinfec 


West. 


York 
Leominster, Mass. 
PEN MANUFACTURERS, 
Eagle Pencil] Co........ New York 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 
pC RTECS RE Indianapolis, Ind. 
Chicago Apparatus Co.....Chicago 
PLASTER CASTS. 
C. Hennecke Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 

Wis CONN 05055 0045908 Chicago 

A. G. Spalding & Bros.......... 
obnees 6544006006 Chicopee, Mass. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co 


$05.0 50640066 6R ese beene Pittsburgh 
Ee, Wolk BEES. GOs ccccdccs Chicago 
James B. Clow & Sons...Chicago 
Lewis & Kitcheii......... Chicago 
Rundle Spence Mfg. Co.,Milwaukee 
m. GC. MEO Bee Wises caccecce 
ebucasteeveéacn Sdwardsville, Il 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 
Wyckoff Lumber & Mfg. Co... 
600s 6008 64 660808 Ithaca, N. Y. 


None other can receive a 


American Portable House Co... 


$ObSC WEAN e CORES Seattle, Wash. 
PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES. 


Bausch & Lomb........Rochester 
McIntosh Stereop. Co..... Chicago 


RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co.....Phila 


SANITARY ENGINEERS. 


Peck-Hammond Co.....Cincinnati 
Lewis & Kitchen... -Chicago 


SANITARY FIXTURES. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co 


60S 64400 86 oe Na earenl P ittsburgh 
Keenan Structural Slate Co..... 


Leeddda ee ee ee < o.0e oR a Bangor, Pa 

Penna. Struct. Slate Co., Worth 
kK 0046-05 444<608% Easton, Pa. 

Peck-Hammond Co., Cincinnati, O. 


1s. Wee. Bee, (COs cc0cees Chicago 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons...... Chicago 
Lewis & Kitchen.......... Chicago 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co., .St. Louis 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
(See General School Supplies.) 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co.,...St. Louis 
RIED Gh Ths 6.6 66 kh 6sksé6 Ba0 
SG aee Chicago, Kansas City, Mo. 
STAGE EQUIPMENT. 
Kansas City Scenic Co......... 
TCT CTTeCT Ce Kansas City, Mo. 
STATIONERY. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
$bubetenceaeee Indianapolis, Ind. 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co.,..Chicago 
AP Se eee Chicago 
McConnell School Supply Co.... 
$066 0besenseseeceeee Philadelphia 
TALKING MACHINES. 
VIGtOFs ov ccetesecces Camden, N. J. 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION. 


Johnson Service Co..... Milwaukee 


TOILET PAPER. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 


bn éceenee .St. Paul, Minr 

West Disinfecting Co New York 
TYPEWRITERS. 

Remington Co..........New York 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS. 


United Electric Co..... Canton, O 
™’. 8S. Radiator Corporation. Detroit 


Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co a 
Hartford, Conn. 
VISES. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
-eeeena Kemeeens Indianapolis, Ind. 


Oliver Machinery Co 


Lega taean Grand Rapids, Mich. 
The TannewitZ Co.....cecceses 
seiderdabas Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co....... 
RER he Ceeae des enn Aurora, Ill 
a Cc hristianSenm .cccccccee Chicago 
WAGONS. 


c. J. Olson & Sons.Pittsboro, Ind& 
WALL DEAFENING. 
Samuel GCOMSs oscccsosecsver Boston 

WATER COLOR PAINTS. 


Milton’ Bradley Co.,Spring’d, Mass. 


Am, Crayon Co......§ Sandusky, O 
Devoe, Dept. 6.......... .Chicago 
The Prange Co. .cccseces New York 
WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 
CG. 1. WitemePecccccs Columbus, O 
Te, We, SOMMBOR.. cccccoseces Chicage 
. By wOSSS @ COccccececs Chicago 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY. 
Oliver Machinery Co 


aan ..Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Crescent “Me achine Co., Leetonia, O. 
Tannewitz Works..Grand Rapids 


PUBLISHERS OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXTBOOKS. 


Arthur J. Barnes Publishing ( 


IN THE SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL’S DIRECTORY 


St. Louis, Mo 

B New York, Chicago 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
New York City 
Philadephia, Pa. 

New York, Chicago, Soston 
Bostor New York, Chicago 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

New York City 

York Chicago, soston 

Cy} igo, New York 

Chicago, New York 

Roston, New York, Chicago 
Philadephia, Pa. 


York. Boston, Indianapolis 


Lincol Net Chicago 
























HIGH SCHOOL, WICHITA, KANSAS 
Is equipped with “STANDARD” ELECTRIC TIME AND PROGRAM BELL SYSTEM 


— 








CONSISTING OF 





4-Circuit Master Clock with 
mercurial compensating 
pendulum ; 
1 4-Circuit Program Clock ; 
43 Seeondary 12 inch Clocks ; 
43 Program 24 inch Bells; 





3 Corridor Gongs ; 
1 48-Station Push Button 
Board ; 
60-Station Connector Board ; 
1 Slate Charging Panel com- 
plete ; 
All operated from storage 
battery. 








Wa. B. ITTNER, Architect 


We are not only Clock Manufacturers, but Clock Engineers, and our customers reap the benefits of 
our long experience. @ Our numerous systems speak for themselves; we need say nothing further. 
SEND FOR CATALOG S32 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SALES OFFICES 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
35 CONGRESS ST. 200 FIFTH AVE. 729-30 MONADNOCK BLDG. 62 POST ST. 






















Norman School, Kansas City, Mo. 
Charles A, Smith, Architect, Kansas City. 


Deadened with Cabot's Quilt, 


Noise-Proof 
' Floors and Partitions 


It is the duty of every school-house architect and building com- 
mittee to take all precautions to protect pupils and teachers from 
the nervous strain and distraction produced by sounds passing from 
one room to the next, through floors and partitions. Next to light 
and ventilation, this is the most important item in school-house 
construction. Perfect results can be obtained by the use of 


Gabot’s Deafening ‘‘ Quilt” 


The Standard Sound Deadener 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Mnfrs. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Sample and full particulars sent on request. 
Beware of unsanitary imitations. 












NEW HIGH SCHOOL, PHOENIXVILLE, PA. 
Henry L. Reinhold, Jr., Architect, Philadelphia, Pa 





SCHOOL BUILDINGS OUR SPECIALTY 














Examples of our school work at Irvington, Summit, 
Millburn, Madison. Nutley, Kearny and Bernardsville, 
N. J., and Phoenixville, Pa. Cost less than brick and 
wood, and will not burn. Highest type of sanitary con- 
struction, sound-proof and damp-proof. 




























AMERICAN CONCRETE-STEEL CoO. 


Engineers and Contractors 
100I Essex Building 






NEWARK, N. J. 


